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Social Security in Review 


Tue PRESIDENT transmitted to Congress on March 
10 a comprehensive report of the National Re- 
sources Planning Board on security, work, and 
relief policies, with recommendations for exten- 
sion and modification of measures for public aid, 
in which are included social insurance, public 
assistance, and public services.' 

The Planning Board recommended, as policy 
objectives, increasing emphasis on prevention of 
economic insecurity through fuller utilization of 
productive resources, including labor, and more 
comprehensive measures to improve health; Gov- 
ernment provision of work for adults for whom 
private industry cannot provide jobs; appropriate 
measures to equip young persons to assume ‘full 
responsibilities of citizenship’; the assurance of 
basic minimum security through social insurance; 
establishment of a ‘‘comprehensive underpinning 
general public-assistance system,’’ on the basis of 
need; and as wide and rapid expansion as possible 
of the social services necessary for the health, 
welfare, and efficiency of the whole population. 
In addition to recommending general objectives, 
the report urges the consistent application to all 
the programs of certain general administrative and 
financial principles which are outlined in some 
detail. 

Specific recommendations included maintenance 
of a Federal work agency on a permanent basis, 
for developing and operating highly flexible work 
programs, to provide jobs for persons whose un- 
employment is likely to be of long duration. 
Eligibility for these programs would not be based 
on need. Conditions of work and wage rates 
should parallel as closely as possible those prevail- 
ing in private employment. The major respon- 
sibility for financing and administration would be 
Federal, with close collaboration with State and 
local agencies. Federal financial aid, it is believed, 

! For a statement of general objectives of the Social Security Board in the 


field of social security, see an excerpt from the Board’s Seventh Annual 
Report in this issue, pp. 5-10. 
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is necessary also to assure educational opportunity 
for young persons beyond the compulsory school 
age, and for work programs for young people with 
special emphasis on educational aspects and on the 
inculeation of work habits and disciplines and 
familiarity with the use of a variety of tools. 


In the field of social insurance, the Planning 
Board recommended development of a system to 
provide ‘“‘at least partial compensation for loss of 
income attributable to permanent or temporary 
disability.”” The Federal-State unemployment 
compensation system should be replaced by a 
wholly Federal administrative organization and 
should be strengthened in various ways. Cover- 
age should be extended to seamen, employees of 
nonprofit organizations, and employees of firms 
employing one worker or more, with consideration 
of methods to include domestic, agricultural, and 
other low-paid employments. The maximum 
duration of benefits should be extended to 26 
weeks, and benefit amounts should be such that the 
vast majority of beneficiaries would not need, 
during a 26-week period, to ask supplementary 
public aid; ‘dependents’ allowances would be a 
first step in this direction.” There should be a 
single national unemployment fund, part of it 
drawn from general tax sources, and experience 
rating should be abolished. If the system is not 
placed on a national basis, a reinsurance system 
accompanied by Federal standards for eligibility, 
duration, and amount of benefit is recommended. 

For old-age and survivors insurance, the Plan- 
ning Board likewise recommends extension of 
coverage to employees of nonprofit organizations 
and to additional groups ‘“‘as rapidly as it can be 
demonstrated that they will receive adequate or 
significant benefits from the system.” There 
should be continuing study of revising the benefit 
formula to make it possible for the vast majority 
of covered workers to qualify for benefits and to 
provide “significant”? monthly benefits to a larger 
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proportion of the low-paid and irregularly em- 
ployed workers. The general principle of a gov- 
ernmental contribution to the costs of the program 
should be specifically embodied in legislation. 

The major recommendation in the field of public 
assistance is a comprehensive program of general 
assistance, sustained by Federal grants-in-aid on 
a basis reflecting State differences in need and 
fiscal capacity; States in turn should distribute 
Federal and State funds among their subdivisions 
on @ similar variable basis. Costs of assistance 
to persons with less than a year’s residence in the 
State should be wholly Federal, and general 
assistance to all recipients should be administered 
in accordance with general standards adopted 
under rules and regulations of the Social Security 
Board relating to adequacy of aid and methods 
of payment. The variable-grant principle should 
likewise be adopted for Federal grants for the 
special types of assistance, with a similar variable 
basis for the State’s distribution of Federal and 
State funds within its borders. Aid should be 
provided specifically for the mothers in families 
receiving aid to dependent children, and grants 
under this program should be comparable in 
adequacy to those for the aged and the blind. 

Among the recommendations dealing with the 
public social services the report declares that 
public services essential to the health, education, 
and welfare of the population should be available 
throughout the country, particularly in disad- 
vantaged areas, and finds it ‘essential that public 
provision be made for meeting the needs of our 
people for more adequate medical care. Toward 
this end the Federal Government should stimu- 
late, assist, or undertake constructive action to 
provide such care for the millions of our people 
whose need cannot be fully met from their own 
resources.” Free school lunches should be pro- 
vided for all school children. 

Under “general administrative arrangements,” 
the Planning Board recommends extension of 
the merit system “upward, downward, and 
outward” for all personnel in the field of public 
aid. In each community there should be a 
central information office to inform applicants of 
the availability of community resources, public 
and private. Administration of all public assist- 
ance programs in a locality (and also in a State) 
should be the responsibility of a single agency, 
which thus would serve as the channel of access 





to programs where eligibility is based on need, 
Access to all programs for employment or training 
would be through the public employment office. 
Federalization of the employment service should 
be continued as a permanent policy, and the per. 
manent program should continue development of 
“an intimate knowledge of the labor market, 
mechanisms for interstate exchange of labor, 
vocational guidance and counseling, as well as 
its activities in the administration of unemploy- 
ment compensation . . .” 

The Federal Security Agency, the Planning 
Board recommends, should have the status of an 
executive department and its administrator that 
of a Cabinet member. “The agency should be 
vested with primary and continuing responsibility 
for promoting and safeguarding the general wel- 
fare, health, and education of the people.” A 
national advisory body should be established to 
study and advise the President, the Congress, and 
the country on the over-all operation of public aid 
policies and programs. Similar advisory bodies, 
composed of representatives of public and private 
agencies and of the public, should be established 
at the State level to consider needs for public aid 
in relation to community resources, public and 
private. The Planning Board urges, in general, 
greater participation in all appropriate aspects of 
the public aid program. 


THE DOWNWARD TREND IN UNEMPLOYMENT BENE- 
FIT payments which has continued since July 1942 
was reversed in January, when benefit payments— 
$12.2 million—rose 5.6 percent above the De- 
cember level. A year ago, when priorities and 
conversion of industries to war production had 
caused lay-offs in some of the highly industrialized 
States, January payments were almost double 
those for December. A December—January rise 
in benefit payments is normal in the unemployment 
compensation program, because of seasonal re- 
ductions in such industries as canning, con- 
struction, lumbering, and retail trade, and because 
many claimants begin their benefit year during 
this month. The smallness of the increase this 
January indicates that a fairly large proportion of 
the unemployed workers must have been re- 
employed during their waiting period or shortly 
thereafter, since there was an actual decrease in 
the number of compensable claims received de- 
spite an increase of 10 percent in initial claims from 
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December to January and of 13 percent from 
November to December. In the District of 
Columbia, New Mexico, Louisiana, Ohio, and 
Oregon, for example, benefit payments decreased 
in amount although increases in initial claims 
ranged from 37 to 90 percent. 

The January rise in the number of weeks of 
unemployment compensated was proportionately 
less than that in benefit payments; the January 
figure—954,500 man-weeks—was 4.6 percent above 
that in December but 73 percent below the num- 
ber in January 1942. Some 322,600 different in- 
dividuals received at least one benefit check during 
the month, one-fifth more than in December but 
only one-fourth the number a year ago. These 
benefit recipients, it is estimated, represented 
about 16 percent of the total number of unem- 
ployed persons in the labor force; in November 
and December the proportion had been about 13 
percent. 


MONTHLY OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE 
benefits were in force at the end of December for 
692,000 beneficiaries, at a total monthly amount 
of $12.6 million. Both the number of beneficiaries 
and the amount of payments increased 2 percent 
from November and 43 percent from December 
1941. The proportion of all benefits that are in 
suspension continued to increase very slightly, 
from 10.6 percent in November to 10.8 percent; 
in December 1941 the proportion was 6.8 percent. 
On the basis of preliminary estimates, $11.6 
million was certified in January for 621,000 
monthly beneficiaries—$6.3 million for primary, 
$1.1 million for supplementary, and $4.2 million 
for survivor beneficiaries. 


THE DECREASE IN TOTAL EXPENDITURES for public 
assistance and for earnings under Federal work 
programs which began in April 1942 continued 
during January for all programs. The $95.6 
million expended was 5 percent less than in De- 
cember, 41 percent less than in January 1942, and 
69 percent below the all-time peak in January 
1934. The special types of public assistance 
accounted for 70 percent of all expenditures in 
January 1943 as against 39 percent a year earlier. 

The number of recipients and of persons em- 
ployed also decreased from December for all pro- 
grams except the NYA student work program, 
which represented only 1 percent of the total 
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amount expended. The number of recipients of 
old-age assistance declined for the seventh con- 
secutive month; the number of families receiving 
aid to dependent children decreased for the tenth 
consecutive month; the number of recipients of 
aid to the blind, on the other hand, had declined 
in 3 of the last 4 months only. A 3-percent de- 
crease from December in the number of cases 
receiving general assistance completed a full 
year’s uninterrupted decline amounting to 389,000 
cases or 46 percent. As activities were further 
curtailed in the process of liquidating the WPA 
program, the number of persons employed dropped 
19 percent from December and 75 percent from 
January a year ago. 


THE INCREASING DEMANDS for employment of 
women in war industry has raised questions on the 
effects of wartime employment on families receiv- 
ing aid to dependent children. While the transfer 
of mothers of young children to the labor market 
may increase the woman power in war industries, 
it may be queried whether the employment of such 
women in industry represents an economic asset. 
When, for example, the children are ill, they are as 
a rule cared for in their own homes; if the mother is 
employed she must usually either stay away from 
her job or neglect the sick child. Even in normal 
circumstances, the time required for domestic re- 
sponsibilities is limited, and the working mother 
must either neglect her home or make inroads on 
her physical resources. If, on the other hand, a 
substitute for the mother’s care is obtained, a con- 
siderable portion of the time of some other respon- 
sible adult may be required, sometimes one whose 
service to the Nation is even more urgently needed 
than that of the mother, especially if the latter is 
untrained. After more than three years of war, 
some British authorities are seriously questioning 
the economic results of employment in industry 
of mothers with young children. 

The policy statement of the War Manpower 
Commission in its Directive IX of August 12, 
1942, recognizes the problem and declares, “the 
decision as to gainful employment should in all 
cases be an individual decision made by the woman 
herself in the light of the particular condition 
prevailing in her home.’’ Public assistance agen- 
cies, by assistance and other services, are attempt- 
ing to help the mother of children receiving aid 
to dependent children arrive at a decision that 
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will best meet her own needs and those of her 
children. 

In a statement issued on January 29, the Social 
Security Board recommended against any policy 
of denying or withdrawing aid to dependent 
children as a method of bringing pressure upon 
women with young children to accept employ- 
ment in industry. Public assistance recipients 
should not, the Board believes, be subjected to 








undue pressure and receive different treatment 
from that given other persons in the community 
merely by reason of the fact that they are in receipt 
of public assistance. In most cases of aid to 


dependent children, children are already deprived 
of the care of one parent, and therefore need the 
protection and personal supervision of the avail- 
able parent even more than children not receiving 
aid under the Social Security Act 
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Extending the Social Security Program’ 


THE SOCIAL SECURITY PROGRAM established by the 
Congress in 1935 was envisaged as a foundation 
upon which more comprehensive provisions could 
be based as and when need for them was shown and 
feasibility demonstrated. In its regular and spe- 
cial reports to the Congress, the Social Security 
Board has outlined, in accordance with its legis- 
lative mandate, the directions in which it believed 
further action should lie. A major step was taken 
in the Social Security Act Amendments of 1939 
when, with the provision of survivors insurance 
and of benefits to certain dependents of retired 
workers, the emphasis of old-age and survivors 
insurance was placed on family needs rather than 
primarily on those of the individual aged worker. 

Other major questions raised by the Board on 
the development of social insurance have related 
to the extension of coverage of the Federal old-age 
and survivors insurance program to employment 
excluded at the beginning for practical considera- 
tions, notably agricultural labor, domestic service 
in private homes, services for nonprofit organiza- 
tions, public employment, and self-employment; 
a similar extension of unemployment insurance 
protection to appropriate groups of employees 
now excluded; and the application of social insur- 
ance to the serious social risks arising from tempo- 
rary and chronic disability among workers and their 
families. In the field of assistance, the Board has 
been impressed with the differences which have 
developed from the varying economic capacity of 
the States to provide funds for Federal matching 
and the resulting large differences among the 
States in the levels of aid given to persons in sub- 
stantially similar circumstances. Experience also 
has shown the limitations, in relation to the needs 
of families with dependent children, imposed by 
present restrictions on Federal matching for this 
program to payments which do not exceed $18 a 
month for the first child and $12 a month for each 
other child aided in the same home. It has also 
been clear that inadequacy of State and local 
resources for general assistance, in which there is no 
Federal participation, has resulted in some areas 
in severe hardships among persons who were out- 
side the special groups aided under the Social 
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*Excerpt from Seventh Annual Report of the Social Security Board for the 
fiscal year 1941-42, pp. 13-23. 
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Security Act and were not employed on Federal 
work programs. 

The current significance of social security exten- 
sion was outlined briefly by the President shortly 
after the attack at Pearl Harbor in his budget 
message of January 5. Declaring that he opposed 
use of pay-roll taxes as a method of war finance 
“unless the worker is given his full money’s worth 
in social security,’’ the President said that to carry 
out the long-contemplated extension of the cover- 
age and scope of the program would “advance the 
organic development of our social security system 
and at the same time contribute to the anti- 
inflationary program.” The additional contribu- 
tions, he pointed out, would help absorb present 
purchasing power while building up reserves for 
post-war contingencies. The President also indi- 
cated his sympathy with amendment of the Social 
Security Act to modify the Federal matching 
grants for assistance to accord with the needs of 
the various States. 

Experience in subsequent months has under- 
scored the urgency of the problems to which the 
President called attention. All official estimates 
have shown a widening “inflationary gap,” that 
is, discrepancy between the disposable income of 
American families and the shrinking supply of 
goods and services available for civilian purchase. 
Increased social insurance contribution rates 
would help to narrow this gap and at the same 
time would finance development of the program. 
While aggregate contributions collected under 
Federal and State social insurance laws have 
reached unprecedented levels, the present in- 
creases, it must be emphasized, reflect in large 
part increases in deferred obligations of the existing 
insurance programs. As the result of the expan- 
sion in the labor force, greater continuity of 
employment, and the rise in levels of earnings, 
millions of workers who might not have had a 
chance to participate in these systems are accruing 
credits toward future benefits, and additional 
millions are obtaining credits which will qualify 
them for larger benefits than they could have 
earned in ordinary times. These considerations 
emphasize the importance of social insurance as 
one mechanism, among others, for helping to 
maintain economic equilibrium in a period of 
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inflationary pressures and, by development of 
adequate reserves, for helping to forestall a 
general economic collapse which could follow the 
termination of the war. 

The expansion of the labor force and the in- 
creasing mobility of labor make it even more 
evident that in social security, as in war, strength 
liesin union. War has drawn into the coverage of 
the Federal old-age and survivors insurance pro- 
gram hundreds of thousands of persons who once 
worked in excluded jobs and doubtless will 
return to their former occupations. Unless cover- 
age is extended to the major employments and 
services now excepted, so that when the war is 
over these workers can continue to add wage 
credits to those they are now earning in wartime 
jobs, many will lessen or lose their chance for 
insurance protection despite the contributions 
they now are making or will qualify for only 
meager benefits. 


Employment Security 


The Board believes also that action is needed 
during the war to strengthen the unemployment 
compensation system so that it can effectively 
carry the post-war burden of unemployment. 
The crux of the problem lies in the financial basis 
of the program, especially in a period when em- 
ployment and unemployment are clearly beyond 
the control of an employer or a State, since they 
are determined by national needs and international 
situations. At present the funds of each State 
are held separately for benefit payments to 
workers covered under the law of that State. 
Since the risk of unemployment varies widely 
among the States, some have funds far in excess 
of immediate and future needs, while others 
may be hard pressed to meet their liabilities. 
For this reason, pooling of funds is necessary to 
ensure payment of adequate benefits to all eligible 
unemployed workers, regardless of the States in 
which they are now covered, during any post-war 
readjustment period. 

A Federal system would obviate the marked 
disparities in the proportion of workers protected 
under State laws and the degree of protection 
afforded. Existing differences in adequacy of 
benefit and coverage provisions, which arise from 
the differences in the ability and the willingness 
of the individual States to broaden the protection 
afforded by their laws, would be wiped out. 
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These discrepancies may be illustrated by the fact 
that a worker whose high-quarter earnings and 
annual earnings are $400 and $1,000, respectively, 
would get a weekly payment varying from $11 to 
$17 and total benefits varying from $100 to $400, 
depending upon the State in which he earned his 
wage credits. 

Although the States have made progress in 
broadening the protection afforded unemployed 
eligible workers since the inception of the program, 
tne division of revenue among 51 separate funds 
limits the protection that can be provided under 
the existing Federal-State program. In 1940, 
more than half of the beneficiaries were still with. 
out a job when they exhausted their benefit rights, 
In many States, coverage restrictions exclude 
workers in small firms. Only the District of 
Columbia law provides for variations in the benefit 
amounts for workers having dependents. } A Fed- 
eral system would be appropriate for coverage of 
maritime workers who are now without protection 
because of the difficulties inherent in their coverage 
under State laws. It would reduce the number of 
tax returns required of employers, since a single 
return would serve the purposes of both the un- 
employment compensation and the old-age and 
survivors insurance programs. 

A Federal program, moreover, would equalize 
the cost of unemployment compensation among 
employers. The diversity of experience-rating 
provisions under State laws has resulted in the 
fact that competing employers in various States 
contribute at different rates even when their un- 
employment experience is identical. In actuality, 
the allowance of additional credits against the 
Federal unemployment tax in line with experience- 
rating provisions has worked out so as to handi- 
cap competing employers in different States, a 
situation which that tax was intended to avoid. 
The result of these discrepancies is to instill in the 
States fear of placing their employers at a com- 
petitive disadvantage, in comparison with em- 
ployers elsewhere. This fear gives an incentive to 
distort employer experience-rating plans and to 
refrain from measures to improve benefit standards. 
This situation works out to the financial disad- 
vantage of employers in States which are endeavor- 
ing to deal adequately with workers’ risks of un- 
employment and undermines the basic purpose of 
the unemployment compensation program. It 
threatens to impede improvement in the security 
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furnished by the system and defeat the purpose for 
which it was created. 

All these considerations, which developed in the 
experience of the pre-war years, have become of 
increasing importance in the light of the war 
economy and the stresses to be anticipated when 
the war ends. Although the total reserve accumu- 
lated by the States in the Federal unemployment 
trust fund represents an amount which is more 
than sufficient in relation to the present low 
volume of unemployment and existing standards of 
benefits, and although the fund as a whole is in- 
creasing rapidly, the reserves of some States would 
be threatened with insolvency under strains which 
must be anticipated in post-war years. 

The national character of the labor market has 
become indisputably clear in terms of the job of 
mobilizing the labor force and allocating available 
manpower in the ways which best will serve the 
needs of the Nation. The task of relocating re- 
turned soldiers in civilian jobs and of demobilizing 
workers in war industries will bring problems at 
least equally comprehensive. In many instances, 
technological progress during the war may have 
drastically changed the industrial scene for workers 
whose experience was gained in pre-war years. 
Young people who have undertaken their first jobs 
during the war or have gone from school into the 
Army and Navy will require direction, and often 
training, to enable them to find their place in 
civilian pursuits. Extensive migration of workers 
and their families will be necessary in the read- 
justment of the country to peacetime activities. 
The Social Security Board is convinced that 
nothing less than a national uniformly operated 
employment service, sustained by an adequate and 
soundly financed Federal unemployment insurance 
system, will meet the needs of the period im- 
mediately following the war and the longer-range 
objectives of social security. In unemployment 
insurance, as in the present Federal system of 
old-age and survivors insurance, benefits for de- 
pendents could afford a means of providing com- 
pensation more nearly adequate for family needs. 
The Board believes that such a system is needed 
to underwrite the Nation’s future security. 


Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 


Operation of Federal old-age and survivors 
Insurance, in contrast to that of unemployment 
compensation, has shown that the basis of the 
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program is sound. The Board believes that exten- 
sion of coverage under this system to agricultural 
labor, domestic service, public employment, serv- 
ice for nonprofit institutions, and self-employment 
is now of paramount importance to the objectives 
of social security in war and in peace. 

Apart from the limitation of coverage, there 
remains a serious lack in that there is no provision 
for retirement benefits to workers who become 
chronically disabled. In that lack the present 
program is almost alone among the retirement 
provisions of all major countries and substantially 
all important public retirement systems in the 
United States. The war emergency has shown 
that many aged workers are able and anxious to 
continue in jobs when an opportunity offers; in 
many instances, advanced age of itself is a less 
devastating risk to individual independence and 
family support than physical incapacity at younger 
ages. Unless he has reached age 65 and can claim 
old-age retirement benefits, a worker ordinarily 
has no social insurance protection against disa- 
bility except for the limited provisions under work- 
men’s compensation laws. Moreover, if a worker 
is permanently disabled at younger ages, when the 
requirements of his family are usually greater than 
in his old age, he may lessen or lose the protection 
he has built up for himself and his dependents 
under the Federal old-age and survivors insurance 
system. 

From the long-range standpoint, moreover, 
orderly provision for retirement of disabled work- 
ers and their replacement by others whose effi- 
ciency is unimpaired is important for industry as 
well as the individuals involved. This principle 
is likely to prove of special importance in the years 
following the war. The pressure of the emergency 
and the inclusion in the labor force of all who now 
can serve in any capacity will leave a considerable 
group of persons who, after the strain of the war 
years, may be unable to continue in regular em- 
ployment. At that time jobs will be needed by 
the young and vigorous men demobilized from the 
armed forces. The Board believes that cash bene- 
fits, payable as a matter of right without a means 
test, should be provided to compensate workers 
for part of the wage loss sustained by chronic and 
total disability. Both in coverage and in benefit 
provisions, including survivor benefits, such a 
measure should follow the general patterns of 
Federal old-age and survivors insurance. 








Two and one-half years of experience in paying 
old-age and survivors insurance benefits have 
demonstrated the desirability of liberalizing certain 
provisions, removing anomalies, and simplifying 
administrative requirements. At present, only 
about 42 percent of the wives of primary bene- 
ficiaries are 65 years of age or over and so entitled 
to benefits; the requirement should be lowered to 
age 60 for wives of annuitants so as to make more 
of them eligible for benefits, and the age require- 
ment for widows and female primary beneficiaries 
lowered to the same extent. If the wife of a bene- 
ficiary has children in her care, she should receive 
benefits irrespective of her age. The dependency 
requirement for parent’s benefits should be re- 
duced to a showing that the parent was chiefly 
supported by the deceased wage earner, and 
parent’s benefits should be increased to 75 percent 
of the primary benefit. Many minor changes to 
remove inequities and to simplify administration 
should be made. Finally, measures should be 
taken to protect the insurance rights of workers 
covered by the program who have entered the 
armed forces. 


Temporary Disability 


In its effect on family income, temporary dis- 
ability is much like temporary unemployment. 
Nevertheless, an insured worker who can claim 
benefits for unemployment when he is able to 
work and available for work has no right to bene- 
fits when he is unemployed because of illness, 
even though he ordinarily must incur sickness 
costs in addition to his loss of wages. On an 
average day of the year, probably some 3 to 4 
million persons are incapacitated for their ordinary 
pursuits by reason of disabilities of less than 6 
months’ duration from which they will recover 
sooner or later. Provision of cash benefits for 
temporary disability would strike at a serious 
cause of poverty and dependency and, in the 
opinion of the Board, is a needed adjunct to the 
social security program. 


Hospital Benefits 


The serious aspect of medical costs lies not in the 
average among the population as a whole but in the 
unpredictable and heavy burdens of families in 
which there is major illness or prolonged illness 
during a year. Provision of benefits to offset the 
burden of hospital bills on insured workers and 
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their families would be of substantial help in 
lightening the problem of high-cost illness. The 
Board is of the opinion that the risk of hospital 
costs is one to which the approach of social insur- 
ance is particularly appropriate. 


Public Assistance 


Any social insurance system must necessarily be 
governed by fixed requirements and benefit scales 
designed, in accordance with the specific program, 
to cope with the more common situations and losses 
among the insured population; there would other- 
wise be no means of assuring the proper equilib- 
rium between contributions and benefits. Under 
any qualifying requirements and benefit scales 
adopted for such a system, some individuals will 
fail to qualify and others will meet with a combina- 
tion of circumstances which transcend the provision 
feasible under the general rules of the system. Itis, 
therefore, an accepted principle that social insur- 
ance must be supplemented by a sound program 
of assistance, provided on the basis of individual 
need, to meet situations in which insurance pro- 
tection is inadequate. 

The assistance payments in which the Federal 
Government now collaborates through matching 
grants to States under the Social Security Act are 
limited to three special groups: the needy aged, 
needy blind, and children who are dependent by 
reason of the death, incapacity, or absence of a 
parent. Obviously, many needy individuals and 
families are outside these special categories of the 
population. Moreover, even among these special 
groups there are many who cannot qualify for aid 
under the approved State plans for which Federal 
funds are provided because they fail to meet a 
requirement of State law, such as that for resi- 
dence, or—among the families with children—are 
in need by reason of the parent’s unemployment or 
insufficient earnings, rather than one of the causes 
specified in the Social Security Act. In addition, 
some States have been unable to provide sufficient 
funds for Federal matching to aid all persons who 
could qualify under the Federal-State programs or 
to give adequate assistance for those who are on 
the rolls. 

This last situation, to which the President al- 
luded in his budget message, can be met through 
authority to provide special aid, rather than 
merely the uniform matching Federal grant, to 
States which have relatively small economic re- 
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sources of their own, as measured by some such 
objective scale as per capita State income. The 
Board is convinced that such a measure is necessary 
to assure comparable standards of aid to persons 
in similar circumstances, irrespective of the State 
jn which they happen to live. At present the great 
disparity in standards of assistance under the 
Federal-State programs, for which the Federal 
share is governed by the amount that the State 
can provide, makes it necessary for the Federal 
Government to countenance and participate in 
operations which do not sustain the purpose of 
these assistance programs. 

More nearly adequate support of the present 
Federal-State programs would still leave two other 
major problems unsolved: the situation of needy 
persons who are outside these categories of the 
population, and the special problems arising from 
the extent of need among families with children. 
Studies of the Board and other official agencies 
have shown time and again that the majority of 
the children of the United States are growing up 
in homes where resources are too small to supply 
the shelter, food, clothing, and other essentials 
needed for a child’s healthful growth and develop- 
ment. The present expansion of earnings has im- 
proved the situation of families with children, as 
of others, but as a group they remain at the bottom 
of the economic scale and in large part below any 
line which can be accepted as an American stand- 
ard of living. Under the stress of war conditions 
and of circumstances to be anticipated in the post- 
war years, the economic handicaps of children and 
their parents are a threat to the future well-being 
of the United States. 

The Board believes that a minimum approach 
to this situation would be to increase the maxi- 
mum amount of payments for aid to dependent 
children for which Federal matching is available 
or to remove maximums for Federal matching, 
leaving a State free to use Federal funds under an 
approved plan to meet the Federal share of as 
much assistance as the State agency deems neces- 
sary for families with dependent children. The 
relative restriction of the Federal contribution is 
reflected in the fact that the Federal Government 
now provides a considerably smaller share of the 
total cost of aid to dependent children than of 
old-age assistance or aid to the blind. Considera- 
tion should be given also to extending the scope 
of the program by including children whose need 
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is due to causes other than those now specified, 
i. e., the parent’s death, incapacity, or absence 
from home. It has been suggested, for example, 
that Federal matching grauts should be available 
for approved State plans which furnish aid toany 
child whose family resources are insufficient to en- 
sure healthful growth and development, whatever 
the reason. It is of interest that Great Britain, 
as a means of assuring the Nation’s future, is giv- 
ing serious consideration to establishing flat-sum 
allowances for all children in the population with- 
out a means test, for all children in families below 
a given income level, or for all children excluding 
the first or the first two. 

Apart from the particular need of families with 
children, the Board is of the opinion that Federal 
aid should be available for general assistance under 
arrangements similar to those for the special types. 
At present, only State and local funds are used for 
such aid, and typically such resources are least 
where and when need is greatest. The precipitate 
drop in the past fiscal year in total expenditures 
for general relief reflects general increases in em- 
ployment and earnings but also masks the fact 
that in many areas where little or nothing was 
previously given needs are still acute. Since the 
localities have been providing about half of all 
funds for general relief, questions of legal settle- 
ment of applicants for relief have been an espe- 
cially troublesome problem. The migration occa- 
sioned by the war, and even more the drastic read- 
justments of industries, communities, and families 
which will be necessary at the war’s end, make 
this a responsibility which transcends county and 
State lines. 

It is the opinion of the Board that several legis- 
lative changes are needed to improve the public 
assistance programs under the Social Security Act. 
The Board believes that the Federal Government 
should aid the States in financing medical care for 
recipients of assistance by including an appropriate 
share of the costs of such services in the grants to 
States for public assistance. The residence re- 
quirements of State plans for old-age assistance 
and aid to the blind should be liberalized to 
accord with provisions under approved plans for 
aid to dependent children; to this end, Federal 
grants under the Social Security Act should be 
payable only to States which do not deny assist- 
ance on the score of residence to aged and blind 
applicants who have resided in the State for the 
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year immediately preceding application. To re- 
move a requirement which is difficult to adminis- 
ter and of dubious value, Federal grants for aid 
to dependent children should be payable with 
respect to otherwise eligible children aged 16 and 
17 years, regardless of school attendance. The 
present provision for Federal participation in ad- 
ministrative costs of the old-age assistance pro- 
gram should be revised to permit the Federal 
Government to bear half of such costs, as it now 
does for aid to the blind and aid to dependent 
children. Under existing provisions, States re- 
ceive a 5-percent addendum to the Federal grant 
for old-age assistance to be used for assistance 
payments, for administration, or for both purposes. 


The Objective of Social Security 


The Social Security Act of 1935 represented, 
in effect, prudent application of existing expe- 
rience and initial limitation of new ventures. The 
special types of assistance stem from measures 
previously in long use in many States. The un- 
employment compensation program was inten- 
tionally designed to permit wide latitude for exper- 
imentation in diverse measures among the States. 
The Federal old-age insurance program assumed, 
in comparison with other countries, only a limited 
scope of protection. Risks of disability and sick- 
ness, which typically have been the first to be 
incorporated in social insurance measures, were 
recognized only in the grants of Federal funds 
for aid to the needy blind and, in relatively small 
amounts, for certain health services and voca- 
tional rehabilitation. 

The past 7 years have seen the actual estab- 
lishment and operation of all measures for which 
authority was given in the 1935 law and also of 
the broadened Federal insurance system estab- 
lished under the Social Security Act Amendments 
of 1939. All these measures have proved com- 
patible with American customs and ideals, and 
all have served with greater or lesser effectiveness 
under conditions of relative economic depression, 
in the rising prosperity of 1940 and 1941, and 
during the onrush of industrial activity of the 
first half of 1942. Social security has been ac- 








cepted as an objective in the American way of 
life; in operation, the program has proved adapt- 
able to both continuing and emergency needs, 

The Board believes that experience now jis 
ample to warrant reconsideration of aspects of 
the program which have proved less effective 
than had been hoped, notably the Federal-State 
division of responsibility for unemployment insur- 
ance; to justify extension of the social insurance 
systems to a far wider segment of the population; 
to correct other inequalities and inadequacies, 
such as those evident in the field of public assist- 
ance; and to extend the devices of social security 
to additional risks. 

These proposals envisage the ultimate attain- 
ment of a unified social security program which 
will sustain individual initiative on the part of 
American workers and their families while pro- 
viding a bulwark against all major risks to those 
whose livelihood depends on work. Such a pro- 
gram must necessarily give full recognition to needs 
at all ages from infancy to the ages when earnings 
dwindle or cease. It must recognize adequately 
the risks of unemployment, sickness and disability, 
advanced age, and death of the breadwinner, in 
terms of compensation for loss of earnings and also 
in terms of means for preventing such catastrophes, 
insofar as possible, and restoring well-being in the 
households which experience them. The attack 
on these risks requires use of social insurance 
devices, of public assistance, and of organized 
services developed in conjunction with insurance 
and assistance programs or as separate com- 
munity services utilizing the resources of govern- 
mental and voluntary agencies, national, State, 
and local. In the field of social security, as else- 
where in our economy, the war has made clear 
the need for unity in the approaches to Nation- 
wide problems and the need for speed in every 
measure to strengthen the American people for 
all-out effort. At the same time, there is urgent 
need to begin preparations for the sweeping read- 
justments which will be inevitable at the end of 
the war and for the continuing advance toward 
economic security which is among the war objec- 
tives of the United States and her Allies. 
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The Mexican Social Insurance Law 


Gustavo-ADOLFO ROHEN y GALVEz* 


SocIAL INSURANCE, promised the Mexican people 
by the Constitution of February 5, 1917, has at 
last, after almost 26 years, become a reality. On 
December 31, 1942, President Manuel Avila 
Camacho and his Secretary of Labor and Social 
Welfare, Licenciado Ignacio Garcia Téllez, signed 
an act which declared social insurance against 
industrial accidents and occupational diseases, 
sickness and maternity, invalidity, old age, and 
death to be “a national public service of com- 
pulsory character.”’ 


Historical Antecedents 


To enact such a social insurance law has been 
the aim of all Mexican administrations since 
President Venustiano Carranza launched his 
famous program of social policy in his 1917 
annual message. In 1921, for example, President 
Alvaro Obreg6én submitted to Congress a first, 
unsuccessful bill, containing some rudimentary 
provisions for insurance against occupational 
risks, old age, and death. During President 
P. E. Calles’ administration, a program of social 
insurance was embodied in the law of May 25, 
1926, regulating the operation of insurance com- 
panies, and was to serve as a basis for later regu- 
lations on the subject. By an act of December 
31, 1931, President Pascual Ortiz Rubio received 
from Congress, but for too short a time, special 
power to frame social insurance legislation. 
Substantial progress in this field became notice- 
able, however, only after the appointment in 
February 1934 of a committee charged with 
drafting a social insurance bill. The resulting 
legal text was developed eventually, from 1934 
to 1940, into numerous legislative proposals 
emanating from the Ministries of the Interior 
and of Finance, the Departments of Labor and of 
Public Health, the President’s Research Council, 
and from certain parliamentary and other groups. 
Of these proposals, however, only a few were 
submitted for public discussion and the others 
remained in manuscript, unpublished. 





* Mexican member of the staff of the International Labor Office, on special 
leave; secretary to the Social Insurance Committee of the First and Second 
Labor Conferences of American States, at Santiago and at Havana; Latin- 
American bibliographic consultant, American Council of Learned Societies. 
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Social insurance also figured prominently in 
the two 6-year plans of 1934-39 and 1940-46, 
as one of the most urgent tasks given the Caérdenas 
and Avila Camacho administrations by the Party 
of the Mexican Revolution. Along with this 
official concern for the establishment of social 
insurance in Mexico, both employers and work- 
ers have, since 1917, publicly discussed it and 
made it the object of numerous resolutions in 
their Congresses—at, for example, the First 
National Employers’ Congress in November 1917, 
the First Mexican Congress on Industrial Law in 
August 1934, and other meetings held by the 
Mexican Confederation of Workers (C. T. M.) in 
May 1936, and by the Mexican Regional Con- 
federation of Workers (C. R. O. M.) in Septem- 
ber 1936. 


Adoption of the New Act 


Credit for the new Social Insurance Act goes, 
however, to the present regime: “Do not let us 
forget,’’ said President Avila Camacho when 
assuming office on December 1, 1940, “that our 
ideals of collective justice are far from being 
realized . . . We must all make it our aim— 
and I myself shall work with all my strength—to 
have before long social insurance laws protecting 
every Mexican in the hours of adversity, in or- 
phanhood, widowhood, sickness, unemployment, 
and old age, and to replace the century-old system 
under which the poverty of the Nation has com- 
pelled us to live.’’! 

Declaring later in a Presidential Order of June 2, 
1941, that ‘these aspirations and obligations seem 
all the more urgent when it is realized that all 
European countries and about 90 percent of the 
population of the American continent have social 
insurance legislation, while Mexico is an excep- 
tion,’ he appointed a technical committee to draft 
a social insurance bill.? 

The committee, composed of Government 
officials and representatives of workers and em- 
ployers under the chairmanship of the head of the 
Ministry of Labor and Social Welfare, began its 


1 Frcelsior, Dec. 2, 1940. 
? Diario Oficial, Vol. 126, No. 32 (June 18, 1941), pt. 1, pp. 7-8. 
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work immediately, using a draft preparéd by the 
Social Insurance Department of that Ministry and 
the critical analysis of it made in June 1941, in 
response to an official request of the Government, 
by Pierre Adrien Tixier, former Chief of the 
Social Insurance Section and at that time Assistant 
Director of the International Labor Office.’ 

Later the Committee had, throughout its work, 
the technical assistance of Emil Schoenbaum, an 
actuarial expert with the ILO. The draft bill 
prepared by the Committee was submitted to the 
ILO in March 1942 for advisory opinion, was sent 
to President Avila Camacho in July 1942, and 
officially brought to public attention in Mexico and 
at the First Inter-American Conference on Social 
Security, held in Santiago de Chile in September.‘ 

The adoption of the bill in December 1942 was 
preceded by a broad campaign sponsored by the 
Ministry of Labor and Social Welfare. It con- 
sisted of the publication of numerous technical 
articles and of the broadcasts of a series of popular 
lectures inaugurated on November 11, 1942, by 
President Avila Camacho and the Ministry of 
Labor and Social Welfare. 

Workers’ organizations declared themselves in 
favor of adopting the bill at the Twentieth 
National Congress of the Mexican Confederation 
of Workers (C. T. M.), October 1942, and in a 
special meeting of the National Workers’ Council 
(Consejo Obrero Nacional) on October 21, 1942. 

The attitude of employers toward the bill ap- 
pears to be mixed. Thus, for instance, the Mexi- 
can Banking Association and the Confederations 
of Chambers of Industry and of Commerce, in a 
memorandum to the Senate, took a stand “‘against 
the enactment of the bill, considering it harmful 
to the national economy in general and to public 
confidence.” ° On the other hand, after the bill 
had become a law, the official organ of the Con- 
federations declared that “tradesmen in Mexico 
had never been opposed to the introduction by the 
country of such a system of compulsory social 
insurance; they only suggested that the adoption 
of such an important measure be postponed until 
the horizon should be clear of the hundreds of war 
and post-war problems.” ° 


3 Trabajo y Prerisién Social, Vol. 10, No. 41 (June 1941), pp. 33-60. 

4Ibid., Vol. 14, No. 56 (September 1942), pp. 76-80. See also Cohen, 
Wilbur J., ‘““The First Inter-American Conference on Social Security,” 
Social Security Builetin, Vol. 5, No. 10 (October 1942), pp. 4-7. 

§ Excelsior, Dec. 28, 1942. 

6 Carta Semanal, Vol. 6, No. 300, Jan. 2, 1943, pp. 2-3. 
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Congress received the bill from President Avila 
Camacho early in December. In the Chamber of 
Deputies, the Committee on Social Insurance 
stressed its ideological, technical, and social value, 
and the bill was approved unanimously on Decem- 
ber 23, 1942. The Senate also approved it 
unanimously on December 29, 1942, hailing it as 
the fulfillment of the promises of the Mexican 
Revolution for social insurance and condemning 
the ‘‘misrepresentative propaganda that the enact- 
ment of the social insurance legislation would 
seriously affect the national economy.” ” 

The Social Insurance Act was finally signed by 
President Avila Camacho on December 31, 1942, 
and promulgated on January 19, 1943.8 


Legal Bases of the Act 


The new act implements article 123, section 29, 
of the 1917 Constitution, which declares that the 
adoption of a social insurance law is a matter of 
public concern. The act extends, furthermore, 
the protection afforded workers by the Federal 
Labor Law, which in 1931 regulated compensation 
of industrial accidents and diseases. 

As a State member of the International Labor 
Organization, Mexico also had to take into aec- 
count, in drafting her new legislation, the mini- 
mum international standards laid down in the 
conventions and recommendations on social insur- 
ance sponsored by that Organization, as well as 
the fundamental principles embodied in the Inter- 
American Social Insurance Code adopted by the 
First and Second Labor Conferences of American 
States, held in Santiago de Chile in 1936 and 
Havana in 1939. In addition, the Mexican 
Government publicly acknowledged, at the First 
Inter-American Conference on Social Security, 
the debt owed to other countries, especially the 
sister Republics which, like Chile and Peru, have 
blazed the trail toward social security in the 
Americas. 


Coverage of the Act 


The new act makes social insurance compulsory 
for all workers employed under a labor contract 
in enterprises that are private or public or placed 
under labor management (regardless of the number 
of persons employed), for members of producers’ 


1 Ercelsior, Dec. 30, 1942. 
* Diario Oficial, Vol. 136, No. 15 (Jan. 19, 1943), pt. 2, pp. 1-11; Erratum, Vol 
136, No. 25 (Jan. 30, 1943), p. 11. 
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cooperative societies, and for apprentices. It 
covers, broadly speaking, workers employed in 
mining, industry, transportation, and commerce, 
and their dependents, i.e., a population estimated 
at about 3.4 million persons in 1939. 

The act also makes provision for voluntary 
and for supplementary insurance. Voluntary 
insurance against one or more risks is expressly 
provided for persons not compulsorily insured, 
for professional, independent, and handicraft 
workers, for ejido holders,’ members of agrarian 
communities, and some other groups. ‘‘Supple- 
mentary insurance,” the act explains, ‘grants 
higher benefits to insured persons, or allows them 
to insure themselves under conditions more 
favorable than those fixed for compulsory insur- 
ance.” It is open to workers, whether insured 
compulsorily or voluntarily, and to employers who 
are required, under the collective agreements now 
in force, to grant their workers higher benefits 
than those stipulated in the act. 

Ultimately, as soon as certain practical diffi- 
culties are overcome and there has been time to 
study problems raised by the diversity in the 
legal status of government employees, persons 
working in family shops, homeworkers, domestic 
servants, and agricultural and casual workers, the 
Government will extend social insurance benefits 
to these groups also. 


Risks Insured 


The risks to be insured constituted a highly 
controversial subject in all the earlier legislative 
proposals, especially the question of workmen’s 
compensation. Under the Mexican Constitu- 
tion of 1917 and the Federal Labor Law of 1931, 
employers are directly and solely liable for the 
industrial accidents and diseases incurred by their 
employees. As a result, labor has steadily refused 
to share this responsibility. On the other hand, 
the i impe ‘rfections of the workmen’s compensation 
now in force were so evident that insurance 
against occupational accidents and diseases was 
finally included as one of the risks covered by 
the new act. However, it is expressly stipulated 
that the cost of these special provisions will fall, 
as it has in the past, exclusively upon employers. 


*An eido is a nucleus of population which has received land from the 
Government, provisionally or definitively, through the application of the 
agrarian laws in force since 1915. An ¢ejidatario is the peasant member of the 
¢jidal community. 
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Besides workmen’s compensation, the act pro- 
vides insurance against sickness and maternity, 
invalidity, old age, and death. The unemploy- 
ment risk was never considered, in the prelimi- 
nary discussions, as worth covering by insurance. 
It was generally admitted by official spokesmen 
that the unemployment problem, as such, does 
not exist in Mexico. Thus, the act merely pro- 
vides for insurance against “involuntary unem- 
ployment at an advanced age.”’ 


Benefits 


The benefits fixed by the act for the various 
risks covered are as follows: 

Occupational accidents and disease—In the 
event of these risks, as defined in the Federal Labor 
Law of 1931, the insured worker receives medical 
and surgical aid, medicines, and prosthetic and 
orthopedic appliances. In addition, temporary 
incapacity for work is compensated in cash, up to 
a maximum of 52 weeks, at a daily rate which 
varies from 0.60 to 9.70 pesos,”® according to the 
wage class to which the insured worker belongs, 
i. e., at approximately 75 percent of the basic daily 
wage. For total permanent incapacity, a full 
monthly pension is paid, ranging from 16 to 260 
pesos, or about 20 times the average daily wage. 
In case of partial permanent incapacity, this pen- 
sion is adjusted, on the basis of the disablement 
evaluation schedule of the Federal Labor Law, to 
the reduction in earning capacity. If the monthly 
pension so calculated is less than 16 pesos, a lump 
sum equal to 5 annual installments will be paid. 

If the insured person dies, the widow receives 
a pension equal to 36 percent of the pension due 
for total permanent incapacity, and the orphans, 
under 16 years of age, receive either 20 or 30 
percent of the full pension, according to whether 
they have lost one or both parents, respectively. 
If there is no widow, the pension is granted by the 
act, ‘to take into account a sociological reality,” 
to the woman with whom the deceased had lived 
as husband for the 5 years before his death or by 
whom he had had children." In the absence of 
the above-mentioned survivors, the deceased’s 
parents, if they were dependent on him, are 
entitled to a pension up to a maximum of one- 


© A peso is equivalent to 21 cents at current rate of exchange. 

"! The Spanish word is concubina, which is translated hereafter as “‘common- 
law wife,’’ since that Anglo-Saxon term seems the closest approximation to 
the original. 
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third of the full pension. A funeral indemnity of 
one month’s wages is paid to the person who 
incurred the funeral expenses. 

Sickness.—In the event of sickness, the act pro- 
vides medical and surgical aid and pharmaceutical 
supplies during a 26-week period for the worker, 
his children under 16 years of age—if they live 
in the same house and are dependent on him—and 
his wife (or common-law wife). No qualifying 
period is fixed for such benefits. The worker him- 
self is also entitled to a daily cash allowance 
ranging from 0.35 to 5.20 pesos, i. e., about 40 
percent of the basic daily wage, and covering the 
seventh day up through the twenty-sixth week of 
his incapacity ; the corresponding qualifying period 
is 6 contribution weeks in the 9 months preceding 
the illness. If the worker is hospitalized by the 
insurance fund itself, half of the daily allowance 
to which he is entitled is paid his dependents. 

Maternity.—Any employed woman who has paid 
at least 30 weekly contributions during the 10 
months preceding her confinement is entitled to 
obstetrical aid and to cash benefits as follows: a 
daily allowance ranging from 0.35 to 5.20 pesos, 
i. e., about 40 percent of her basic daily wage, to 
be paid during a period of 42 days before and 42 
days after confinement; for the period from the 
eighth day before until the thirtieth day after her 
confinement this allowance is increased to 100 per- 
cent of her salary if she abstains from paid work 
as required by the Federal Labor Law. She is 
also granted, during a maximum period of 6 
months, a supplementary nursing allowance equal 
to 50 percent of the basic maternity benefit. 
Obstetrical aid is also extended to the wife (or 
common-law wife) of any insured worker. 

Invalidity.—An insured worker whose earning 
capacity has been permanently reduced by two- 
thirds, through nonoccupational illness or accident, 
is entitled to a pension if he has paid a minimum 
of 200 weekly contributions. This benefit con- 
sists of a basic amount, varying from 57 to 936 
pesos per annum (i. e., about 20 percent of the 
average annual wage earned during the 60 months 
prior to the pension award), and a supplement 
ranging from 0.08 to 1.37 pesos for each additional 
week of contributions (i. e., about 10 percent of 
the basic daily wage). In no case can the pension 
be less than 30 pesos a month. 

Old-age.—The old-age pension stipulated by the 
act is identical in amount with that for invalidity. 
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The pensionable age is fixed at 65 years and the 
qualifying period at 700 weekly contributions, 
The pensionable age may be lowered to 60 for the 
worker “involuntarily deprived of paid employ- 
ment’; he will receive a pension at a reduced rate, 
to be fixed by regulations. In neither case does the 
worker have to prove disability for work. Under 
a last-minute provision, Congress empowered the 
President to issue special regulations on old-age 
insurance with a view to protecting ‘mining, 
metallurgical, and other workers, whose productive 
life span is considerably reduced by the nature of 
their arduous occupation.” 

Death.—On the death of pensioners or insured 
workers who have paid 200 weekly contributions, 
pensions are awarded to the widow, under certain 
qualifying conditions (or, in her absence, to the 
common-law wife), and to the orphans under 16 
years ofage. For the widow, the pension is equiv- 
alent to 40 percent ot the invalidity or old-age 
pension which the husband was receiving or to 
which he was entitled; orphans receive 20 or 30 
percent, depending on whether they have lost one 
or both parents. 


As an incentive to marriage, the act provides 
that a widow (or common-law wife) who is pen- 
sioned and marries subsequently shall receive a 
lump sum equal to three yearly installments of the 
pension due her. 


Other provisions.—Persons who cease to be liable 
to compulsory insurance before they become en- 
titled to a pension are guaranteed the retention of 
their 1ights during a period equal to one-fifth of 
the time for which contributions have been cred- 
ited, provided that this period is longer than 18 
months. Furthermore, if they have at least 100 
weekly contributions to their credit, they may 
continue their insurance on a voluntary basis. 


Financial Organization 


The financial structure of the social insurance 
system rests on an actuarial study entrusted by 
the Mexican Government to Emil Schoenbaum, 
member of the Correspondence Committee on 
Social Insurance of the ILO and former director 
of the General Pension Institution at Prague.” 
This study, in turn, was based on bio-demographic 


18 Schoenbaum, Emilio, ‘Informe Actuarial,” in Secretaria del Trabajo y 
Previsién Social: Memoria de Labores, Septiembre de 1941-Agosto de 1948, 
Vol. 2, pp. 71-163, tables. 
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and socio-economic data obtained partly from 
Mexican statistical returns, as recent as the 1940 
industrial and population censuses, and also on 
the financial experience derived by other coun- 
tries, such as Chile, Ecuador, and Peru, from 
administration of their social insurance legislation. 

Contributions.—The cost of the new system will 
be met from contributions, as follows: 

As far as industrial accidents and occupational 
diseases are concerned, employers will continue 
to be solely responsible for their compensation, 
as stipulated by the Federal Labor Law. On the 
other hand, by insuring under the new act, the 
employer is freed from his liabilities for such risks, 
except in the case of an accident willfully caused 
by him or due to serious neglect on his part. 

Compensation for occupational disability will 
be based on a schedule of risk classes and degrees, 
to be revised every 3 years. This schedule will 
classify all enterprises according to their occupa- 
tional risk, their standards of industrial hygiene 
and safety, and other factors. The premium rate 
will be fixed, by regulation, in proportion to the 
employers’ total wage bill and the occupational 
risk inherent in his enterprise. 

The remaining insurance programs will be 
financed by contributions from the State, em- 
ployers, and employees. Their total contribution 
will equal 12 percent of the wages of the insured 
worker; the employer’s share will be 6 percent, the 
employee’s 3 percent, and the State’s also 3 per- 
cent. 

Basic wages.—To fix the amount of the contri- 
butions due under each program and the corre- 
sponding benefits, the insured population is 
divided into nine wage groups, according to their 
daily earnings: 


Daily wages (in pesos) 


Not more 
Class: More than— than— 
a ac i a Sl ee ee 1 
eee a eens le Oe Ae 1 2 
ee eee ee ee 2 3 
SS ee CS: Pata teen 3 4 
ES a ee ee ae ae ee ee 6 8 
VII__- anne ee ee 8 10 
VIII i sncin ca aha a hate ase 12 
a ee 


No maximum wage limit is fixed for liability to 
insurance. Employers pay the entire contribution 
for workers in certain categories, such as appren- 
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tices employed without remuneration and persons 
receiving only the minimum wage. 

Additional provisions establish the procedure 
for calculating the basic daily wage when re- 
muneration is paid for weekly or monthly periods, 
when the worker does piece work or works for 
several employers, and in other special circum- 
stances. 

Investment of the funds.—The act expressly states 
that the investments of the insurance funds must 
fulfill the best conditions for safety, yield, and 
liquidity, and give preference, other things being 
equal, to investments promoting the highest social 
good, such as the construction of hospitals, sana- 
toria, and workers’ housing projects. Other per- 
missible investments are, under certain conditions, 
guaranteed bonds and securities issued by the 
Federal and State Governments for public works, 
certain securities and shares of national credit in- 
stitutes and Mexican industrial companies, and 
mortgage loans and bonds. 


Administration of the Act 


The enforcement of the Social Insurance Act 
and its administration are entrusted to a single 
body, the Mexican Social Insurance Institute, 
created by the act as an autonomous, public 
agency with headquarters in Mexico, D. F. The 
Institute will function through: 


The General Assembly, supreme authority 
of the Institute with 10 representatives each 
of employers, employees, and the Federal 
Government; 

A Technical Board, also tripartite, of six 
members to deal with legal and administra- 
tive matters and the investment of the funds; 

A Supervisory Committee of three members 
elected by the General Assembly; and 

A Director General appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the Republic, to be responsible for 
current management of the Institute, to pre- 
side over the Technical Board, and to repre- 
sent the Institute before other authorities. 


The act outlines the procedure for settling dis- 
putes arising out of the nonconformity of employ- 
ers or employees with respect to coverage, contri- 
butions, benefits, and other matters. These dis- 
putes will come within the jurisdiction of the 
Technical Board of the Institute and, in the last 
instance, of the Federal Board of Conciliation and 
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Arbitration. The act also provides for stringent 
penalties for infringements by liable employers 
and by the officers and staff of the Institute. 


Enforcement of the Act 


Under transitional provisions, the General As- 
sembly and the Supervisory Committee will not 
become operative before 1945. Their rights and 
duties are, meanwhile, concentrated in the hands 
of the Director General and the First Technical 
Board, appointed by Presidential Order on Janu- 
ary 4, 1943. Licenciado Vicente Santos Guajardo, 
former Undersecretary of Labor and Social Wel- 
fare, will act as Director General. On the Tech- 
nical Board, the Government and the employers’ 
and workers’ organizations are represented by four 
delegates each—two regular and two substitute. 

The Social Insurance Act became effective Jan- 
uary 19, 1943. It is left with the Federal Govern- 
ment, however, to fix the dates for the gradual 
operation of the various programs as well as to 
determine the geographic areas in which the act 
is to be put into effect, with due recognition of 
industrial development, geographic aspects, den- 
sity of insured population, and possibilities for 
establishing the necessary secial insurance services. 


Intended ultimately, when completely in oper- 
ation, to give security, “from the cradle to the 
grave,” to a gainfully occupied population esti- 
mated for 1940 at 6.1 million persons, the Mexican 
social insurance act, because of its social impli- 
cations, far surpasses the Federal Labor Law of 
1941, which still ranks as one of the most advanced 
in the world. 

When the International Labor Office was called 
upon to consider the bill on which the present 
act is based, it declared that its adoption ‘“‘opens 
a@ new era in the economic and social evolution 
of Mexico . . . For the first time, in the face of 
crude medical and social reality, a plan of action 
has been established which is audacious but also 
sound and well-organized, and of which every ele- 
ment has been carefully calculated and 
weighed.” * 


8 Trabajo y Previsién Social, Vol. 14, No. 56 (September 1942), pp. 40-44. 
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The ILO further characterized the act as 
broad and complete in its basic design ; as moderate 
and prudent in the method by which it is to be 
applied, and carefully based on actuarial studies 
which tend to secure the permanent financial 
equilibrium of the system. The scope is broad, 
since it extends potentially to all workers whose 
status is that of economic dependence; and the 
protection it affords is complete, since it covers 
all the social and occupational risks to which 
workers and their families are exposed. Lastly, 
the ILO considers that the act is prudent with 
respect to the mode of its enforcement, since 
provision is made for the introduction of insur- 
ance branch by branch and for its application to 
successive groups of workers, with due regard for 
environmental conditions. 

In this gradual enforcement the Mexican 
Government sees, in turn, a guarantee “‘that the 
economic repercussions of the new social insurance 
program will be felt step by step, without pro- 
voking a crisis which could affect national 
economy.”’ '* 

As soon as the act was made public, in its draft 
form, at the Inter-American Conference on Social 
Security in September 1942, it attracted wide at- 
tention; in fact, 19 delegations present declared 
officially their appreciation of the technical and 
ideological principles governing the bill and their 
hope for its early adoption." 

“The technical success achieved in this Mexi- 
can social insurance legal text,”’ said the Mexican 
delegate in response to this declaration, ‘‘is not a 
victory exclusively for my country, but an homage 
which all the sister Republics of America render, 
as a group, to collective justice and security. In 
this work, Mexico has emulated the most valuable 
experiences of Bolivia, Uruguay, Panama, Argen- 
tina, Brazil, Costa Rica, Canada, Ecuador, 
Cuba, Venezuela, the United States, and es- 
pecially of the two Republics, pioneers of social 
security in America: Chile and Peru.’’ " 


4 Ibid., pp. 76-80. 
8 Tbid., pp. 86-87. 
16 Ibid., pp. 76-80. 
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Relationships of Home Relief to Private 
Employment and to Other Public Programs 
in New York City, 1940-42 


EvizABeTH G. EPLER* 


THE PAST DECADE has seen the davelopment of a 
variety of public programs for meeting the needs 
of the unemployed, the aged, and others who 
have inadequate personal resources. Benefit pay- 
ments under the insurance programs established 
by the Social Security Act are made without 
regard to need and on the basis of previous earn- 
ings from private employment. Unemployment 
compensation is designed to furnish partial com- 
pensation to the worker for wage loss during tem- 
porary periods of unemployment. Old-age and 
survivors insurance benefits are payable to an 
insured wage earner and his dependents when he 
retires from the labor market or to his survivors 
when his earnings are interrupted by death. 

The special types of public assistance—old-age 
assistance, aid to dependent children, and aid to 
the blind—are granted to needy individuals meet- 
ing specified eligibility requirements; payments are 
based on need and are ordinarily determined in 
accordance with budget schedules. The WPA, 
NYA, and CCC programs, although constituting 
sources of income to needy families, were primarily 
concerned with providing jobs for individual un- 
employed workers who were eligible and available 
for assignment. Family responsibilities of WPA 
workers were recognized in rulings prohibiting 
simultaneous employment of more than one 
member of the same family and giving preference 
to family heads, but the WPA wage rates varied 
according to region and the type of work performed 
rather than the extent of need. The NYA and 
CCC programs provided employment and train- 
ing for individual youths; CCC enrollees were 
required to allot fixed portions of their earnings 
to their families, without regard to family size. 

With the development of the social security 
and Federal work programs, general assistance (or 
general relief) has gradually been limited to the 
residual groups of needy families—those who are 


* Bureau of Research and Statistics, Division of Coordination Studies. 
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ineligible under other public programs; those who, 
though theoretically eligible, are not receiving 
income under other programs; and those whose 
needs, in terms of prevailing relief standards, 
exceed earnings from private employment or pay- 
ments received under other public programs and 
who, therefore, are eligible for partial or supple- 
mentary relief grants. 

A consideration of existing relationships among 
these various public programs is essential to plan- 
ning any integrated program for social security. 
These relationships have resulted primarily from 
the character of individual programs or in some 
cases have been determined by legislative or 
administrative rulings relating to individual pro- 
grams. For example, overlapping between old- 
age assistance and aid to the blind is expressly 
prohibited by the Social Security Act, and WPA 
regulations specified that a worker might not be 
employed on a WPA project while he was receiving 
unemployment benefits. Not only the size but 
also the character of the load of one public 
agency may be affected by changes in legal pro- 
visions or administrative rulings primarily relating 
to another program and by the availability of 
funds for other programs. The tendency of the 
general relief rolls to rise in response to drastic 
reductions in WPA quotas is a well-known phe- 
nomenon, and, when waiting lists for the special 
types of public assistance are long, general assist- 
ance rolls are likely to be heavily weighted with 
persons presumably eligible for other assistance. 

The general assistance program is probably 
most directly related to all other public programs. 
Except in areas where standards are so low as to 
make families with even meager sources of income 
ineligible for general assistance, it has usually had 
a recognized responsibility for supplementing 
income from other programs for families whose 
needs exceed such income. The movement of 
families between general assistance rolls and other 
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programs is also of special significance, in that 
general assistance ordinarily fills in the gaps by 
providing income for needy families not eligible 
for or not currently receiving income under other 
public programs. 

A complete analysis of the interrelationships of 
social security and public welfare programs would 
take into account the relationships of each pro- 
gram to all others. This study is limited to a 
consideration of the relations between general 
assistance and private employment and between 
general assistance and other public programs in 
one city, New York. Analyses of the extent to 
which general assistance supplements other public 
programs have usually been limited to the num- 
bers and proportions of relief cases concurrently 
receiving income under other programs. It is 
equally important, however, to know the propor- 
tions of beneficiaries under other programs who 
are members of households receiving supplemen- 
tary relief grants. One reason for the scarcity of 
such data is the limited comparability of figures 
reported by the various agencies; for instance, 
general assistance statistics are expressed in terms 
of cases, whereas figures on the loads of other 
programs usually represent individual benefici- 
aries. Furthermore, variations from State to 
State or even from city to city in legislative pro- 
visions and administrative regulations, as well as 
in economic patterns which affect the size and 
character of the groups assisted by the various 
public programs, complicate the problem of esti- 
mating the amount of overlapping between gen- 
eral assistance and each of the other programs on 
any broad geographical scale. 

This study discusses the extent of concurrent 
supplementation of earnings from private employ- 
ment and income from other public programs by 
general assistance (called home relief in New York 
City) both in relation to all home relief cases and 
in relation to the total number of persons on the 
rolls of the Federal emergency work program, and 
the total number receiving old-age assistance, aid 
to dependent children, aid to the blind, and un- 
employment insurance’ in New York City for 
each month from January 1940 through June 1942. 
Consideration is given also to the movement of cases 

1 This proportion is calculated as the ratio of all home relief cases with con- 
current income from another program to the number of beneficiaries under 
that program. No figures are available on the actual number of beneficiaries 


under any other program who are living in households also receiving relief 
grants. 
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between general assistance and the other public 
programs. New York City was chosen for the 
study because of the availability of detailed relief 
statistics and of data on the loads of other pro- 
grams. Because relief standards in New York 
were relatively liberal, the supplementation of 
other programs by relief was probably close to 
the maximum which may be expected under 
current arrangements with economic conditions 
such as those which prevailed in New York in 
this period. 


Trends in Industrial Activity and Public Pro- 
grams in New York City, January 1940- 
June 1942 


The extent of overlapping of general assistance 
and other public programs is, of course, directly 
related to the broad trends in each of the programs; 
these trends are in turn affected by changing 
economic conditions. 

In the Nation as a whole, declining unemploy- 
ment during the 2-year period ended June 1942 
was reflected in decreases in the total number of 
households receiving income from general assist- 
ance or the Federal work programs or the special 
types of public assistance. Such decreases did 
not, however, keep pace with the decline in total 
unemployment, for the principle of “last fired, 
first hired’’ gives preference to recently unem- 
ployed persons, many of whom have not found it 
necessary to apply for any form of public aid. 
In general, expanding opportunities for private 
employment have a more rapid effect on the 
WPA load than on the general assistance rolls, 
and, except in areas where relief is limited to 
households with no employable members, the 
general assistance rolls are more directly affected 
by trends in private employment than are those 
for old-age assistance, aid to dependent children, 
and aid to the blind, under which income is pro- 
vided for persons not normally a part of the 
labor market. 

Predominantly a center of trade, service, and 
consumer-goods manufacturing industries, New 
York City has experienced a much less spectacular 
growth in manufacturing employment since the 
defense program started than have many war- 
production centers; in fact, the city had the 
Nation’s largest pool of unemployed workers in 
mid-1942. Nevertheless, manufacturing employ- 
ment in the New York City area rose more than 
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40 percent from June 1940 to June 1942, and the 
number of persons actively seeking work through 
local offices of the U. S. Employment Service 
declined almost a fourth during the same period.* 

In New York City, as in the country as a whole, 
rising industrial activity was reflected in declining 
work program and relief rolls and in decreased 
demands on the unemployment insurance system. 
WPA employment dropped from 103,000 in June 
1940 to 48,000 in June 1942 or 53 percent; the 
home relief load declined only about 29 percent, 
from 153,000 to 109,000 cases (tables 1 and 3). 
Figures on CCC enrollees from New York City 
are available only for 1940; a decline of 14 percent 
occurred in the average enrollment from the third 
to the last quarter of that year. Since the average 
CCC enrollment from New York State decreased 
sharply, from 12,700 in January 1941 to 1,500 in 
June 1942, it can be assumed that the number of 
enrollees from New York City showed a very 
marked decline during the same period. Available 
figures on NYA employment are not entirely 
comparable for all months, but apparently both 
the student and the out-of-school work programs 
contracted during the latter part of 1941 and the 
early months of 1942. 

Month-to-month trends in the number of 
persons receiving unemployment benefits were far 
more variable than trends in the emergency work 
program and in relief loads, for the unemployment 
insurance load is affected not only by changes in 
employment but also by the uniform benefit 
year. Rights to unemployment benefits in New 
York are determined for all eligible workers for 
a specified calendar period, the benefit year. 
There is ordinarily a concentration of claims at 
the beginning of each new benefit year, since 
workers who have exhausted their rights and 
again become unemployed in one year must wait 
until the new benefit year before they can again 
draw benefits. In both 1940 and 1941, the 
beginning of a new benefit year on April 1 resulted 
in a steep rise in the number of beneficiaries in 
May and, as the maximum period during which 
a worker was entitled to benefits in any one year 
(13 weeks) came to a close, the load tapered off. 


—_—_—_—_ 


? According to the Bureau of Labor Statistics index; includes employment 
in Government arsenals and navy yards and covers all parts of the metro- 
politan area except Newark, Jersey City, Paterson, and Elizabeth, N. J., 
and Yonkers, N. Y. 

‘New York State Department of Labor, Industrial Bulletin, July 1942, 
p. 244, 
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In 1942, in accordance with amended provisions 
of the State unemployment insurance law, the 
new benefit year did not begin until the first of 
June, and as of June 1 the waiting period was 
reduced from 3 to 2 weeks. Additional benefits 
were allowed for not more than 3 weeks in the 
transitional period, April 1 to May 31. Thus in 
1942, a rise in the number of beneficiaries in 
April was due partly to claims for the additional 
weeks, and in June and July it resulted from the 
opening of a new benefit year. In each month 
of 1941, except January, the number of unem- 
ployment beneficiaries was lower than in the 
corresponding month of 1940, and in each of the 
first 6 months of 1942, except April, the insurance 
load was well below that of the comparable 
month of 1941. 

Although the case load for aid to dependent 
children declined fairly steadily, from 25,800 in 
June 1940 to 19,700 in June 1942, the other special 
public assistance programs continued to expand 
until September 1941, when recipients of old-age 
assistance had reached a peak of 55,700 and recip- 
ients of aid to the blind a peak of 1,600. There- 
after these loads leveled off somewhat, but in 
June 1942 the old-age assistance load was 2.3 
percent higher than in the corresponding month 
of 1940 and the number of persons receiving aid 
to the blind had declined by only 3.3 percent in 
contrast to a 23-percent decrease in recipients of 
aid to dependent children. Though new job 
opportunities associated with relaxation of em- 
ployers’ hiring specifications may have contributed 
directly to declines in the aid to the blind and 
old-age assistance rolls, indirect effects of general 
business improvement were probably of consider- 
ably greater importance. Old-age assistance case 
closings because of increased resources or support 
from relatives were 55 percent higher during the 
first half of 1942 than during the corresponding 
period of 1941, whereas the total number of cases 
closed under this program had increased only 18 
percent.‘ 

Although, in a broad sense, the entire home 
relief load may be considered “supplementary,” 
in that the relief program is designed to provide 
a more or less temporary source of income to 
replace all or part of the loss of income from 
other sources, the term “supplementary relief’ 


4New York City Department of Welfare, Monthly Statistical Report, 
January-June 1941 and January-June 1942. 
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is generally applied only to relief granted con- 
currently with the receipt of another type of 
income. But the family, for example, which 
moves from private employment to the relief 
rolls and back to private employment may prop- 
erly be said to have received relief supplementary 
to private employment during the period when 
private employment was not available. In the 
same way, a person eligible for old-age assistance 
or unemployment insurance but carried on the 
relief rolls during a waiting period may be said to 
have received relief which supplements another 
public program. Patterns of supplementation in 
this broad sense may, of course, be exceedingly 
complex, since any one family may receive income 
under a variety of programs, in addition to the 
home relief program, over a given period of time. 

Available data for New York City do not pro- 
vide information on the movement of cases from 
one program to another over any period of time 
longer than a month. For each month from 
January 1940 through June 1942, however, and 
for private employment and each of the public 
programs considered in relation to home relief, 
we can determine: (1) the number of cases receiv- 
ing income from each source concurrently with 
relief; (2) the number of cases known to have 
been primarily dependent on income from each 
source up to the time of applying for relief (cases 
opened or reopened because of inadequacy or loss 
of income from the given source); and (3) the 
number of cases known to have received income 
from each source immediately following receipt 
of relief (cases closed because of receipt of income 
from the given source). The number of cases 
which received income from any one of these 
sources both before coming to relief rolls and after 
leaving is not known; in any one month, the 
number of cases moving from another program 
to relief and back again is probably negligible, 
but over a longer period it might assume consid- 
erable importance. Cases closed and reopened 
during the same month did not exceed 0.2 percent 
of the total relief load in any one month of 1940 
or 1941, but more than three-fourths of all relief 
cases opened during the 2-year period had pre- 
viously received relief. 


Trends in Concurrent Supplementation 


Throughout the 2-year period studied, cases 
receiving relief supplementary to other income 
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varied from about a fourth to a third of the total 
monthly case load. The number of cases receiy- 
ing relief concurrently with other income increased 
with some consistency through April 1941, and 
the concurrent supplementation load in relation 
to the total home relief load rose from 26 percent 
of all relief cases in January 1940 to 34 percent in 
December 1941 (table 1). During the first half 
of 1942, the supplementary portion of the relief 
load remained relatively stable at approximately q 
third of the total number of cases. 

The upward trend in 1940 and 1941 is mainly 
attributable to a rise in the proportion of cases 
receiving relief income supplementary to private 
earnings or other private income. Apparently the 
first effect of expanding employment was to ip- 
crease the number of households with private 
earnings which were still not entirely adequate. 
This increase more than offset a slight decline in 
the proportion with relief supplementary to in- 
come from other.public sources, a decline result- 
ing entirely from the decreased supplementation 
of WPA earnings. Undoubtedly, the leveling off 
of the concurrent supplementation load in 1942 
is associated with a variety of factors, such as the 
contraction of the emergency work program and of 
special public assistance loads and the improve- 
ment in opportunities for private employment 
not requiring relief supplementation. Further- 
more, unattached persons, who are much less 
likely than family groups to be eligible for supple- 
mentary relief since even small earnings may ex- 
ceed the relief budget for a single person, were 
assuming increasing importance in the total relief 
load. During the year ended June 1941 the pro- 
portion of unattached persons rose from 36 to 38 
percent of the total relief load, and by June 1942 
it had risen to 42 percent. It can be assumed that 
the proportion of relief cases with no employable 
workers also increased. A survey of the relief 
load in September 1940 showed that 44 percent 
of all relief cases had no employable members;' 
even with changing concepts of employability the 
percentage was probably higher by June 1942. 

Throughout the entire period, the most im- 
portant source of outside income for home relief 
cases was earnings from private employment. Of 
almost equal importance in 1940 was the supple- 
mentation of WPA earnings. By June 1942, the 


§ State of New York, Department of Social Welfare, Some Phases of the 
Present Relief Situation, Albany, June 12, 1941, p. 30. 
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tal number of cases with income from WPA was only also received aid to dependent children, and less 
v= half the number with income from private em- than 1 percent of the supplementation cases were 
sed ployment. Rising slightly throughout the period, _ receiving aid to the blind, earnings from CCC or 
ind the number of households receiving both old-age | NYA, and unemployment or old-age and survivors 
ion assistance and home relief by June of 1942 was as insurance benefits. 
ent large as the number with WPA earnings. A If one looks to the importance of supplementary 
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lief Table 1.—Number and percentage distribution of home relief cases in New York City, by source of income and by 
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r f January-June average 117, 85 77,145 40, 340 100.0 65.7 } kf renee eee OE 
1e _ 2 « ES | A ce | TTT _ 
January 125,408 | 82,804 | 42,604/ 13,019| 24,823] 4,852] 100.0} 66. 0 34.6 10.4 8 3.9 
ent February 121, 651 79, 728 41, 923 13, 286 23,880 | 4,757} 100.0 | 65.6 34.4 10.9 19. 6 3.9 
March 110,815 | 78,365) 41,450/ 13,091/ 23,719] 4.640| 100.0} 65.4 34.6 10.9 19.8 3.9 
‘s;° April 116.004! 76.045 | 39,950 | 100.0 | 65.6 et eee eres TS 
May 112, 823 74,116 | 38, 707 | = 100.0 | 65.7 eS ee SN 
the June. 109,116 | 71,810} 37, 306 | 100.0 65.8 96:3 |.........daccsemeaeeeeee 
s ! For January-June 1940, data include cases receiving 1 or more types of private employment and other private sources. For subseqent months, data 
m- home relief only, and cases receiving 2 types of home relief and outside income include cases receiving other income from private employment only or 
3 from private sources other than private employment. For subsequent from any combination of private sources, exclusive of private employment. 
lief months, data include only cases receiving 1 or more types of home relief and no Data not available for April-June 1942. 
other income. Types of home relief are “regular,” ‘“‘nonsettled,” and ‘‘vet- _ ‘ For January-June 1940, data include home relief cases receiving outside 
Of erans."” Cases with outside income included in this column for the first half income from any combination of public sources only, from any combination 
of 1940 are estimated to be no more than 0.2 percent of the total home relief of a public source or sources and private employment, or from private sources 
yle- load for any 1 month. exclusive < Lape Pog = ee ony wee For oe —_ data — 
For January-June 1940, data include home relief cases receiving other in- cases receiving outside income from any combination of public sources only, 
the a from : public source and any private source or sources, exclusive of — = private sources, or from private employment and other pri- 
val , vailable ‘1 ‘ . 
- employment. Data not available for April-June 1942. Source: New York City Department of Welfare, Monthly Statistical 
f ’ For January-June 1940, data include home relief cases receiving other in- Report, ey and July 1941, January, March, and June 1942. Additional 
come from private employment only, from any 1 other private source, or from data supplied by the New York State Department of Social Welfare. 
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public programs, the relative position of the pro- 
grams is somewhat different. In 1941 about 
one-fourth of the persons receiving aid to the blind 
were in households also receiving home relief. 
About one-sixth of the households receiving aid to 
dependent children had supplementary relief 
grants. About one-tenth of the recipients of 
old-age assistance, the same proportion of WPA 
workers, and a slightly larger proportion of persons 
employed on NYA out-of-school projects lived in 
households also receiving home relief. Less than 
1 percent of the unemployment compensation 
beneficiaries were in relief households. 


Home Relief and Private Employment 


Cases receiving relief concurrently with income 
from private employment (including those with 
income from other sources as well) rose fairly 


steadily from 5.6 percent of all relief cases in Janu. 
ary 1940 to 8.4 percent in November, reached 93 
percent in March 1941, and stood at 9.7 percent in 
December (table 2). Although there was a slight 
tapering off during the first half of 1942, the ratio 
was somewhat higher for each of these 6 months 
than for the corresponding month of 1941. The 
actual number of these cases also increased fairly 
steadily through 1940 and in March 1941 reached 
a peak of 14,100. Thereafter the trend was gen- 
erally downward, but not until November 1941 
did the number fall below the figure for the com. 
parable month of the preceding year. 

Thus, in the early stages of expanding private 
employment, increases were apparent not only in 
the number of cases leaving the relief rolls for 
private employment but also in the number of 
families with earnings which reduced but did not 


Table 2.—Number and percent of New York City home relief cases in households receiving other specified types of 
income, by month, January 1940-June 1942 















































| Cases in households receiving '— 
} —— —EE eee —— — 
All home | Earnings from— 
Year and month relief cases | : : ——| Unemploy-| ,,O1498° | org-age | Aid tode- | aia tothe 
| Private | pom mq ors insur- | assistance ——— blind 
| employ- WPA NYA ccc . ance 
| ment | | 
| | all 
Number of cases 
1940 | | | | 
eee 154,011 | 10, 827 | 10, 577 | 2,312 | 424 | 654 | 16 4, 984 | 3, 589 | $9 
ee 156, 499 8, 708 | 10, 576 2, 124 474 | 391 (2) 4, 893 3, 203 \ 31 
aaa Astiebeasncae 156, 534 8, 655 11, 591 | 1, 989 342 456; (3) 4, 957 3, 271 315 
2a 157, 462 9, 119 12, 357 2, 073 401 | 706 | (2) 4, 906 3, 214 320 
se ae ee 158, 615 9, 826 11, 646 2, 337 438 458 (2) 5, 092 3, 544 357 
LS 156, 460 10, 155 11, 037 2, 294 334 | 360 | (2) 4, 862 3, 350 
ara 152, 893 | 10, 448 10, 484 | 2, 420 405 | 858 | (2) 4, 920 3, 494 351 
ae 154, 063 11, 739 9,792 | 2, 628 457 | 1, 198 | 4 5, 037 3, 743 350 
| =a Sas 152, 824 | 11, 802 10, 005 | 2, 540 395 | 1, 194 6 | 5, 023 3, 702 370 
| aaa 151, 644 | 11, 995 10, 318 | 2, 427 444 | 807 | 6 | 5, O41 3, 734 37 
i SF oS 151, 892 | 12, 374 9, 772 | 2, 387 496 564 | 5 | 5, O47 3, 740 360 
November____ 150, 370 | 12, 595 9, 354 | 2, 298 431 452 32 | 5, 038 3, 750 371 
ss“. Sara 148, 870 | 12, 507 9, 996 2, 232 476 | 409 | 38 | 4,901 | 3, 724 | 375 
| 
1941 | 
Average........- 141,709 | 12, 861 7, 887 | 2,118 450 | 421 | 136 | 5, 324 | $3, 908 wi 
149, 137 12, 595 10, 266 2, 165 481 | 401 | 49 4, 986 | 3, 725 | 405 
148, 533 | 12, 265 10, 857 2, 310 403 | 490 | 65 5,010 | 3, 756 386 
151, 951 | 14,077 9, 367 2, 687 516 | 450 110 4, 362 | 4, 082 40s 
151, 016 | , 340 10, 299 2, 466 541 385 | 133 5, 457 4, 241 | Sys 
. 13, 308 9, 413 2, 240 641 356 | 139 | 5, 291 | 4, 205 416 
142, 472 | 13, 102 8, 278 2, 298 637 547 | 129 | 5, 582 | 4,111 | 415 
143, 290 13, 370 5, 935 2, 404 479 | 684 168 | 5, 682 4, 064 | 409 
143, 852 12, 890 5, 798 2, 251 409 | 616 | 150 5, 706 | 3, 668 | 416 
137, 336 | 12, 722 6, 199 1,916 373 | 366 | 153 | 5, 529 | 3, 923 414 
133, 715 | 12, 485 5, 864 1, 760 358 | 293 | 170 | 5, 572 3, 822 | 406 
127, 170 | 12, 063 | 6, 427 1, 370 295 | 232 183 | 5, 389 3, 651 | 410 
125, 533 | 12, 120 | 5, 937 1, 551 266 | 235 | 184 | 5, 322 | 3, 585 | 402 
| | 
| soo 
117, 485 | 11,088 5, 767 963 140 | £42 | 221 | 5, 136 | $, 479 37 
125, 498 | 11, 892 5, 857 1, 484 229 | 76 197 | 5, 346 3, 585 308 
121, 651 | 11, 426 6, 290 1, 261 170 | 299 | 207 | 5, 323 3, 575 405 
119, 815 | 11, 261 6, 323 1, 057 143 259 | 229 | 5, 240 3, 571 402 
116, 004 10, 933 5, 909 815 113 231 235 5, 027 3, 454 405 
112, 823 10, 619 5, 290 659 99 | 208 228 4,979 3, 376 393 
109, 116 | 10, 098 4, 930 500 85 179 228 4, 3, 314 382 
| 














See footnotes at end of table. 
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eliminate the need for relief. Many of these 
relief families may have had earnings from odd 
jobs only or from part-time employment; others 
may have had income from full-time employment 
of a secondary wage earner but not the head of 
the household. No information is available on 
the types of private employment represented by 
these cases of concurrent supplementation or on 
the size of the families, but it is known that relief 
families with outside income from private earnings 
are, on the average, larger than those receiving 
home relief only. As private employment rises, 
it is possible that from a group of families with no 
employed members and receiving full relief grants 
there will emerge a group requiring relief to sup- 
plement earnings which do not cover their family 








needs. Furthermore, rising living costs may 
result in need for concurrent supplementation of 
earnings which might previously have made the 
family ineligible for relief. Revisions of allow- 
ances and of permissible deductions from earnings 
tended to liberalize supplementary relief grants 
during the 2-year period. 

The ratio of cases opened specifically for sup- 
plementation of wages from private employment 
to all cases receiving such concurrent supplemen- 
tation did not exceed 6 per 100 in any month of 
1940 and declined considerably in 1941 and 1942. 
However, it is not possible to determine the num- 
ber of continuing relief cases, some member of 
which obtained private employment, nor do we 
know how many of the families which were able to 


Table 2.—Number and percent of New York City home relief cases in households receiving other specified types of 


income, by month, January 1940-June 1942—Continued 





Cases in households receiving '— 









































| Earnings from— 
; | All home 
Year and month Pe E es re 7 ld-age 
| relief cases l pon and surviv-| Old-age ae Aid to the 
au | WPA NYA coo | surance | Onur | assistance | children |  Dlnd 
ment | 
| Percent of all home relief cases 
= — 
1940 | ] 
‘cad 7.0 | 6.9 1.5 | 0.8 | 0.4 (3) $3.2 2.3 0.2 
| 5.6 | 6.8 | 1.4 3 2 (2) 3.1 2.0 — 
5.5 | 7.4 1.3 2 3 (2) 3.2 2.1 2 
5.8 | 7.8 | 1.3 on 4 (2) 3.1 2.0 2 
| 6.2 | 7.3 1.5 a 3 @) 3.2 2.2 2 
| 6.5 | 7.1 1.5 3 2 (3) 3.1 21 3 
6.8 | 5.9 | 16 3 6 (2) 3.2 ; 
me 7.6 6. 4 | 1.7 is S (3) 3.3 24 .2 
7.7 | 6.5 | 1.7 a 8 (3) 3.3 2.4 2 
7.9 | 6.8 | 1.6 .3 5 (4) 33 2.5 2 
a 8.1 6.4 | 1.6 a 4 | (3) 3.3 2.5 2 
8.4 | 6.2 L5 ‘3 3 (3) 3.4 25 :2 
8.4 | 6.7 1.5 3 3 | (3) 3.4 2.5 ef 
9.1 | 5.6 1.5 8 3 0.1 3.8 2.8 a 
Secemuiel 8.4 | 6.9 | 1.5 a 3) 3.3 25 3 
$3 | 62 | is 3 os 29 27 3 
9.3 | 5.2 a aa : : 
8.8 | 6.8 | 1.6 .4 .3 | os 3.6 2.8 3 
9.1 6.4 | 1.5 .4 2] a 3.6 2.9 - 
9.2 5.8 1.6 a $] 7 3.9 29 3 
9.3 4.1} 1.7 .4 5 , ; 
9.0 | 4.0 | 1.6 3 4) 1 4.0 2.5 .3 
9.3 4.5 | 1.4 3 iy 1 4.0 2.9 < 
9.3 4.4 | 1.3 3 2 aa 4.2 2.9 3 
9.5 5.1 | 11 in . ok 42 2.9 an 
9.7 4.7 1.2 a 2] a 42 2.9 3 
1942 | 
Average (6 months) 9.4 | 4.9 | 8 1 2| 7) iw) 3.0 $ 
January... .._.___ pa ii 9.5 | 4.7 | 1.2 2 2 2 43 2.9 3 
i RR ERRERTS TR 9.4 | 5.2 | 1.0 1 2 2 44 2.9 3 
ie jis ae 9.4 5.3 | 9 1 2 2 44 3.0 3 
nen oi a es soe a a 9. 4 | 5.1 | i 1 2 2 4.3 3.0 3 
«era pares 9.4 4.7 | 6 1 :2 12 44 3.0 3 
ERE saeRorr 9.3 4.5 | .5 1 2 2 4.5 3.0 4 























' Figures for each source shown include cases receiving outside income 
from the specified source only and cases receiving outside income from the 
specified source in combination with any other source or sources. 

? Data not available. 
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3 Less than 0.05 percent. 


Source: New York City Department of Welfare, Monthly Statistical 
Report, January 1941, and January and June 1942. 





leave the relief rolls because of earnings from 
private employment had previously received 
relief supplementary to private earnings. Un- 
doubtedly, with continued expansion of job oppor- 
tunities and relaxation of hiring standards, there 
was a decline in the competitive disadvantage of 
relief family workers, many of whom may have 
been handicapped by age, long unemployment, 
inexperience, or outmoded skills, and they were 
increasingly likely to command wages ending need 
for either full or supplementary relief grants. 

The average monthly number of cases closed 
because of private employment was 30 percent 
higher in 1941 than in 1940 and 18 percent higher 
during the first half of 1942 than in the correspond- 
ing period of 1941 (table 5). Conversely, the 
average monthly number of cases opened because 


of loss of private employment declined 38 percent 
from 1940 to 1941 and during the first half of 19492 
was 36 percent lower than in the first 6 months 
of 1941 (table 4). The seasonal trend in cage 
openings due to loss of private employment, with 
month-to-month decreases in case openings in the 
spring and increases in the winter months, was 
more or less the reverse of that in case closings, 
While the total number of cases closed was 
approximately the same in 1940 and 1941, the 
proportion of cases closed because of private 
employment increased from 22 to 29 percent. In 
the first half of 1942, the number of case closings 
dropped sharply, reflecting the decreased size of 
the total load, and the cases closed because of 
private employment increased both absolutely and 
proportionately to 42 percent of the total. During 


Table 3.—Number of persons employed under specified Federal work programs in New York City, number of 
recipients of unemployment benefits and the special types of public assistance, and percent in households receiving 


home relief, by month, January 1940-June 1942 





Year and month 








Persons employed under Federal work 
| 
| programs 


Recipients of 

















Unemploy-  Old-age as- ge. A. " | Aid to the 
| WPA! NYA? ccc: ment bene- sistance ey me blind 
fits ¢ (persons)§ (cases)' (persons)$ 
} Number 
1940 
ee <-> 105, O47 12, 891 7, 783 116, 491 52, 826 25, 499 1, 637 
eeeey..........- 110, 601 10, 418 8, 583 86, 126 50, 677 26, 109 1, 491 
 — ae 113, 331 11, 213 8, 347 86, 632 50, 909 25, 726 1, 4% 
rayne : eae 110, 568 11, 838 5, 951 80, 127 51, 488 25, 885 1, 509 
(a a : 107, 816 12, 645 9, O85 65, 121 52, 571 25, 909 1, 530 
SS 107, 218 13, 129 8, 687 168, 448 53, 061 25, 662 1, 535 
aaa 103, 054 13, 385 6, 292 206, 060 43, 340 25, 77 1, 536 
TEES Sa 101, 185 | 12, 564 9, 349 204, 318 53, 522 25, 787 1, 582 
+ + P 103, 939 | 12, 701 &, 904 159, 071 53, 577 25, 520 1, 570 
i “ss SAT 102, 114 13, 296 6, 140 95, 405 53, 622 25, 339 1, 566 
3; Sa 99, 505 13, 013 &, 350 80, 463 53, 637 | 25, 070 | 1, 566 
a aS -| 100, 813 13, 692 | 7,811 83, 895 53, 663 24, 759 | 1, 54 
ppesemeer..............-. ‘ | 100, 416 | 16, 796 | 5, 297 82, 229 53, 849 24, 448 1, 555 
1941 
Average. : 74, 960 17, 538 83, 133 54,776 93, 118 1, 550 
January __ 100, 500 23, 540 93, 523 54, 102 24, 227 1, 550 
February. 94, 292 26, 614 82, 838 5A, 357 24, 111 1, 54 
SSE eras 89, 994 23, 769 69, 689 54, 264 | 23, 961 | 1, 543 
i 85, 789 20, 089 | 54, 248 54, 290 | 23, 788 1, 580 
ae ewpeussonnaun 81, 120 18, 833 | 103, 482 | 54, 264 | 23, 727 | 1, 555 
ae 76, 619 18, 955 | 127,903 54. 572 | 23, 506 1, 546 
CTE sd LoS edie cewevemewcan 58, 827 12, 150 131, 784 55, 057 | 23, 188 | 1, 549 
Cee a hn enamine 61, 846 15, 596 | 93, 424 55, 208 23, 070 1, 580 
“ae ee - 62, 219 14, 123 | 54, 973 55, 669 | 22, 592 | 1, 584 
a seca eedals 62, 490 11, 681 | 53, 214 54, 944 22, 246 | 1, 554 
ES Ee a a ee 63, 499 12, 903 65, 464 55, 218 | 21, 692 | 1, 5% 
et al SES > aR A ea a a ge 62, 326 | 12, 198 67, 055 55, 371 21, 312 | 1, 508 
1942 | | 
Arerage (6 months) ..._____- Z 55, 332 | 8, 873 67, 868 55, 191 90, 056 1,48 
SEE SS ee = cat 61,171 | 10, 984 79, 540 55, 402 | 21, 167 | 1, 506 
RN : 60, 078 | 10,058 | 67, 332 35, 371 21, 369 | 1, 517 
aa 57, 939 | 9, 363 | 51, 832 55, 563 21, 017 1, 502 
ec kedscbecienisancec. : : £4, 080 8, 638 | 67, 375 55, 332 | 20, 567 | 1, 4% 
ES eae . 50 726 6,979 |. 53, 629 54, 934 | 20, 069 | 1, 486 
a TT 47,997 | 6, 016 |. | 87, 499 54, 541 19, 748 | 1, 486 








See footnotes at end of table. 
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these 6 months, the proportion of case closings as 
a result of WPA employment was 21 percent of 
all closings as compared with 40 percent in 1941 
and 44 percent in 1940. Thus the relative posi- 
tions of private and of WPA employment with 
respect to their effect on home relief case closings 
was reversed during this period. 

In 1940, the average monthly number of cases 
opened because of inadequate earnings or loss of 
private employment exceeded cases closed because 
of private employment. In 1941, however, this 
relation was reversed ; closings outnumbered open- 
ings in all months except January, February, and 





March, although the net reduction in the relief 
load as a result of transfers to private employment 
was relatively small in November and December. 
Transfers to private employment resulted in a net 
reduction in the relief load in each of the first 6 
months of 1942 (table 6). 

The great majority of workers moving from 
private employment to relief rolls were ineligible 
for unemployment insurance, because they had not 
been in ‘covered employment or because their 
earnings were too low to entitle them to benefits 
or because they had exhausted their benefits for 
the current year during an earlier spell of unem- 


Table 3.—Number of persons employed under specified Federal work programs in New York City, number of 
recipients of unemployment benefits and the special types of public assistance, and percent in households receiving 
home relief, by month, January 1940-June 1942—Continued 


















































Persons employed under Federal work bie 
| programs Recipients of- 
, 
Year and month | " 
Unemploy- | Old-age as- _—-> Aid to the 
| WPA! NYA? ccc: ment bene- | sistance paildren blind 
fits ¢ (persons) § (cases) § (persons) § 
| 
Percent in households receiving home relief * 
| | | 
1940 
Average ‘ 10.1 17.9 | 6.6 | 0.6 9.4 13.9 22.7 
| i 
January 9.6 20. 4 5.5 | 5 | 9.7 12.3 20.9 
February ‘ 10. 2 17.7 4.1 5 | 9.7 12.7 21.1 
March 11.2 | 17.5 6.7 | 9 | 9.5 12.4 21.2 
April : 10.8 | 18.5 4.8 | on 9.7 13.7 23.3 
May 10.3 | 17.5 3.8 | at 9.2 13.1 21.8 
June = 10. 2 18.1 6.4 | 4) 9.2 13.6 22.9 
July 9.7 | 20.9 | 4.9 | .6 9.4 14.5 22.8 
August © } 9.6 20.0 4.4 | .8 9.4 14.5 23.6 
September. . _. 10. 1 | 18.3 7.2 | .8 9.4 14.7 24.0 
October ienas 9.8 18.3 5.9 “ae 9.4 14.9 23.0 
November. . } 9.3 | 16.8 | 5.5 5 9.4 15.1 23.9 
December 10.0 | 13.3 9.0 5 9.3 15.2 24.1 
1941 | 
Average 10.5 | 12.1 | 6 9.7 16.9 26.3 
January .. 10.2 > (a ere .4 9.2 15. 4 26.1 
February ; 11.5 | 8.7 .6 9.2 15.6 24.8 
March. 10. 4 | 11.3 .6 8.0 17.0 26. 4 
April_. a 12.0 12.3 of 10.1 17.8 25.7 
Se } 11.6 11.9 = 9.8 17.7 26. 8 
June... i 10.8 | 12.1 .4 10. 2 17.5 26.8 
July ‘ } 10.1 | 19.8 5 10.3 17.5 26. 4 
August 9.4 | 14.4 7 10.3 15.9 26.3 
Septem ber 10.0 13.6 ey 9.9 17.4 26.1 
October , 9.4 | Eke 6 10.1 17.2 26.1 
November : 10.1 10. 6 .4 9.8 16.8 26. 9 
December ; 9.7 12.7 .4 9.6 16.8 26.7 
1942 | 
Average (6 months) 10. 4 | 11.1 7 9.3 16.8 26.5 
January . 9.6 | 13. 5 |. 3] 9.6 16.9 26.4 
February... 10. 5 12.5 | 4] 9.6 16.7 26.7 
March... 10.9 11.3 | 5 | 9.4 17.0 26. 8 
April... 10.9 9.4 | 3 | 9.1 16.8 27.0 
May... 10.4 9.4 4) 9.1 16. 8 26. 4 
June... mee 10.3 8.3 .2 | 9.0 16.8 25.7 








' Data from WPA Statistical Bulletin, March 1940-July 1942. Data rep- 
resent average weekly employment — calendar month and include 
employment on WPA a ects operated by other Federal agencies and 
financed by allocation of WPA funds. 

? Data from WPA Statistical Bulletin, March 1940-July 1942. Figure for 
June 1942 was supplied by the WPA. Data represent number of persons 
employed on out-of-school program during each month, January 1940-June 
1941; beginning with July 1941, data are based on average weekly employ- 
ment on out-of-school program during month. Beginning with October 
1940, Long Island NYA workers are included in count. 


Bulletin, March 1943 








3 Data from the New York State Department of Social Welfare, represent 
junior enrollees only. Data are not availabie for Jan 1941-June 1942. 

‘ Data from the Bureau of Research and Statistics, Div of Placements 
and Unemployment Insurance, New York State Department of Labor, 
a ae highest number of compensable claims in any 1 week during each 
month. 

5’ Data from New York City Department of Welfare, Monthly Statistical 
Report, January 1941, January 1942, and June 1942. 

* See table 2 for number of home relief cases receiving income from each 
specified source. 
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ployment. Only about 1 out of every 6 elief 
cases opened because of loss of private employment 
during the 2}-year period was awaiting unemploy- 
ment benefits when accepted for relief. 


Home Relief and WPA Employment 


In 1940 the average number of home relief cases 
with WPA earnings was as large as the number 
with earnings from private employment. As the 
WPA load declined throughout 1940, 1941, and 
the first half of 1942, however, cases receiving 
home relief as concurrent supplementation of WPA 
income also declined, both numerically and pro- 
portionately to the total relief load. Relief cases 


receiving income from WPA (including those 
receiving income from other sources in addition) 
made up 6.9 percent of all home relief cases in 1949 
but only 5.6 percent in 1941 and 4.9 percent in the 
first half of 1942. However, the proportion of al] 
WPA workers receiving concurrent supplementary 
relief changed very little; 10.1 percent of the fami- 
lies of WPA workers required additional income 
from home relief in 1940, 10.5 percent in 1941, and 
10.4 percent in the first 6 months of 1942. Pre- 
sumably the larger families and the families of 
workers at the bottom of the WPA wage scale pre- 
dominate among families receiving supplementary 
relief, since maximum relief allowances would be 


Table 4.—Number and percentage distribution of New York City home relief cases opened, by major reason for 
opening and by month, January 1940-June 1942 































































































Private employment Public employment | t go Sas eateaee 
Employment Wages Employment 
ended inadequate 
All Aid to Other 
Year and month cases | Old-age | depend-| Aid to 
opened | Wages | Await-| Not Benefit | Benefit | assist- ent the | "easons 
inade- ing await- inade- ex- ance chil- blind 
quate | unem- | ing un- NYA, | NYA, | quate | hausted | discon- dren discon- 
ploy- |employ-| WPA ccc, WPA ccc, tinued | discon- | tinued 
ment ment or other | or other tinued 
insur- insur- 
ance ance 
Number 
1940 | | | | | | 
Average............| 8,505 | 382 | $80 | 1,983 | 393 14 | 2,056 | 46 | 54 | 440 | 3 122 | 1 2, 631 
474 | 583 3, 192 659 23 | 3,552 | 64 76 | 426 3 | 121 | 3 2, 964 
497 | 591 3, 103 664 2 3, 276 69 54 | 454 5 107 0 2, 871 
472 | 574 2, 910 581 12] 2,861 | 76 | 53 | 426 4 124 0 3, 207 
411 584 1, 893 367 8 3, 075 | 41 | 34 | 128 2 139 0 2, 743 
396 557 1, 679 354 11 2, 510 | 51 | 52 100 3 135 0 2, 662 
292 230 1, 403 265 20 1, 531 | 57 | 63 40 3 103 | 1 2, 48 
316 | 309 1,515 253 8 2,078 | 34 | 66 156 4 112 0 2, 407 
361 | 269} 1,753 307 14| 1,333 5 | 63 996 2 14 | 3 2, 702 
320 183 1, 575 254 23 1, 024 | 38 | 41 | 924 1| 137 | 0 2, 309 
295 208 | 1,429 241 | 8| 1,149 | 24 | 54 | 543 4) 122 1} 2415 
327 189 1, 436 386 | 5 1, 043 33 45 | 477 3 | 99 0 2, 378 
429 238 | 1,904 379 | 9] 1,235 | 20 50 502 3 | 124 2 2, 483 
| 
| | | 
oor} = eae | 1,949 177 10| 4,623 18 | 28 188 1 121 1| 2,285 
424 386 | 2,102 421 13} 1,120 21 | 68 384 2 143 0 2, 623 
413 357 1, 935 361 18 1, 836 22 | 51 37 2 109 0 2, 611 
425 362 1, 655 259 24 4, 278 32 | 31 291 0 144 1 2, 786 
345 342 1, 130 153 14 4,075 | 23 | 25 118 3 163 0 2, 500 
268 177 906 94 10| 4,513 17 20 38 | 2 124 2 2, 244 
242 | 155 925 101 3 2, 757 12 | 21 34 | 0 122 0 1,912 
262 142 875 87 6 4, 386 10 25 53 | 1 116 2 2, 026 
238 131 951 111 10 5, 187 23 | 17 273 1 127 2 2,042 
208 120 977 150 4 1, 261 14 | 15 220 2 113 0 1, 934 
224 140 1, 069 179 9 812 | 22 13 57 2 106 0 2, 105 
219 146 | 1,103 114 9 567 | 11 | 9} Ml 0 80 o| 178i 
291 202 1, 358 96 6 682 | 9 | 28 | 138 0 106 0} 2,166 
| | 
Average (6 months).| 3,916 | 181 | 180 934 107; () | 473 11 | 17 49 | t | 91 (‘) 1 1,872 
See 4, 942 213 | 250 | 1, 428 125 Q) | 700 | 27 | 28 | 97 | 1| 95; () | 71,9% 
February_............. 4, 248 192 | 206 | 1,103 134 (i) | 584 | 17 | 25 65 0 | 85 | (') 2 1, 837 
SRE 4, 506 223| 184| 1,010 n7| 622 4| 16 | 73 | 0; wil @) | 22481 
ies stasedaesiei cerca 3, 455 156 | 141 | 770 99 (4) 375 | 6 15 19 2 | 82!) () 21,70 
| eee BE i 146) 117 627 83|  (t) 305 | 6 8 2 | o| a] @ 21,713 
TR 3, 223 | 152 | 181 663 g1| (1) 254 | . s 4 | 4) gi} (4 2 1, 762 
' ' i ' 











See footnotes at end of table. 
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above WPA earnings only for these groups. But 
it is important to note that, despite changes in the 
size and composition of the WPA load and the 
increases in WPA wages in November 1941, the 
earnings of no fewer than 9 of every 100 WPA 
workers in any month during a 30-month period 
were inadequate to meet their family needs 
according to home relief standards. 

In the number of cases moving from home relief 
to WPA or from WPA to relief, there was consid- 
erable month-to-month variation, associated with 
seasonal factors, changes in WPA quotas, and, 





most important in 1941, the “‘18-month provision” 
that any worker who had been employed on WPA 
projects continuously for 18 months must be laid 
off for not less than 30 days. The monthly num- 
ber of cases opened because of loss of WPA em- 
ployment declined fairly steadily throughout 1940, 
although an increase over the preceding month 
was apparent in April, in July, and again in Oc- 
tober and December. Early in 1941, case open- 
ings due to loss of WPA employment increased 
sharply—from 1,800 in February to 4,300 in 
March; they remained at a high level in April and 


Table 4.—Number and percentage distribution of New York City home relief cases opened, by major reason for 
opening and by month, January 1940-June 1942—Continued 







































































| 
T 
Private employment Public employment U — Be xpd nm 
Employment Wages Employment 
ended inadequate en 
All —_ Aid to Other 
Year and month cases Old-age | depend-| Aid to reasons 
opened | Wages | Await- Not Benefit | Benefit | assist- ent the 
inade- ing await- inade- ex- ance chil- blind 
quate | unem- | ing un- NYA, NYA, | quate | hausted/| discon-| dren | discon- 
ploy- |employ-| WPA | CCC, WPA | CCC, tinued | discon- | tinued 
| ment ment or other or other tinued 
insur- insur- 
ance ance 
Percentage distribution 
1940 | | | 
| | 
Average... ..- 100.0 4.5 4.6 23.3 4.6 0.2 24.2 0.5 0.6 | 5.2 () 1.6 ()] 30.9 
January... 100.0 3.9 4.8 26.3 5.4 2 29.3 | 5 .6 | 3.5 (3) 1.0 ® 74.5 
February _. 100.0 4.2 5.1 26. 5 5.7 2 27.9 | .6 5 | 3.8 “3 ne 24.5 
March... 100. 0 4.1 5.0 | 25. 6 5.1 1 25.1 | a 5 | 3.7 () 3.3 6... ae 29.0 
April 100.0 4.3 | 6.1 20.0 3.9 l 32.4 4 4] 2.0 (3) 5. bes coteass 23.9 
May......... 100.0 4.7 6.5) 19.7 4.2 1} 20.5] 6 | -6 | 1.2 (3) £66 oan 31.3 
aaa 100.0 4.7 4.4 | 22.2 4.2 3 24.3 | 9 | 1.0 | -6 () 1.6 @) 35.7 
100.0 4.3 4.3/ 20.9 3.5 1 28.6 | 5 | 9 | 2.1 ; iene 33.2 
August... 100.0 4.5 | 3.4] 21.9 3.8 2 16.7 | 6 | 8| 124 (3) 19) @® 33.8 
Septem ber. 100.0 4.6 2.6 | 22.8 3.7 3 14.8 | -5 | 6 | 13.3 () BO tec 34.7 
October... - 100.0 4.5 3.2 21.8 3.7 1 17.5 | 4 | 8 | 9.1 e 1.9 @) 36.9 
November 100.0 5.1 2.9 22.4 6.0 1 16.2 5 ant 7.4 () S88 Fo casadenl 37.1 
Decem ber. 100.0 5.8 3.2] 25.8 5.1 1 16.7 | 3 | o¥} 6.8 (3) 1.7 () 33.7 
1941 | | 
Average. 100.0 4.1 $1} 17.8 2.5 is 36.6 | 3 ia 2.5| @) 1.7) @® $1.2 
January. ___. 100.0 5.5 5.0 | 27.3 5.5 a 14.5 | my .9 | 5.0 (3) 4.0 dee 34.0 
February .. 100.0 5.1 4.4 | 23.9 4.5 a 22.7 | Ja 6) 4.6 (@) eb RSE 32.3 
March......... 100.0 4.1 3.5) 16.1 2.5 -2| 41.6 3 | 3 | . ) eee 1.4 @) 27.1 
a 100.0 3.8 3.8 12.6 1.7 eh 45.3 3] 3 1.3 (®) FY sa 28.8 
ay... 100.0 3.2 | 2.1 10.8 1.1 | a1 53.6 <a am 5 (3) 1.5 ® 26.7 
June... _. | 100.0 | 3.9 2.5) 147 16; @ | 43.9 2 | 3 | | Reo Sf SSeS 30.4 
July ‘ 100.0 3.3 1.8 | 10.9 11 ot 54.9 et .3 | .6 (3) 1.5 8 25.4 
August. 100.0 | 2.6 | 1.4) 10.5 1.2 -1| 56.9 3] a 3.0 (3) 1.4 @ 22.4 
September ___ | 100.0 | 4.1 | 24) 19.5} 3.0 2) 2 3 | 3 | 4.4|) (3) yf] Seer 38.5 
October... | 10.0; 46) 29) 21) 3.7 -2| 16.7 5 | 3| 32) @ , | Sonos: 43.5 
November | 100.0 | 5.3 3.5] 26.5 2.7 2] 13.6 3 4] OY ee SRN 42.8 
miber _ . 100.0 | 5.7 4.0) 2.7 1.9 -1| 13.4 2 -6 | > 5 SARE ee B38 Pnnneed 42.6 
1942 
Aperage (6 months) - - 100.0 4.6 4.6 23.9 2.7 (') 12.1 8 4} 1.8 () 2.3 @) 2 47.8 
January. _. 100.0 4.3 5.1 28.9 2.5 () | 142 5 .6 | 2.0} @ 19} () ? 40.0 
February 100.0 4.5 | 4.8 26.0 3.2 () 13.7 4 6 | CO et 2.0 (Q) 2 43.3 
March... 100.0 5.1 | 4.1 22.4 2.6 (1) 13.8 a 4 i, PRR 2.2 (1) 247.7 
April... 100.0 4.5 | 4.1 22.3 2.9 () 10.9 a .4| 5 1 2.4 () 251.7 
May... 100.0 4.7 3.7 20.1 2.7 (4) 9.8 | on .3 } 2.9 (‘) 2 54.7 
Ra ‘5 100.0 4.7 5.6 20.8 2.6) (1) 7.9 | 2 2) 4 1 28) @) 2 54.7 
| 














' Data not available. 

? Includes inadequate wages from public employment other than WPA 
and discontinuance of aid to the blind. 

+ Less than 0.05 percent. 
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Source: New York City Department of Welfare, Monthly Statistical 
Report, January 1940-June 1942; Social Statistics, New York State Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare, 1940 and 1941 issues. 
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May, and then rose again sharply in July and 
August. Small seasonal increases in cases opened 
because of WPA separations were registered in 
January and March 1942, but in general the vol- 
ume of such case openings was relatively small 
throughout the first half of 1942. 

The extreme variations in the movement of 
cases from WPA to relief in 1941 illustrate the 
close interrelationships of the relief and WPA 
programs and the way in which legal and adminis- 
trative policies relating directly to one program 
inevitably affect the other. WPA separations 
under the 18-month provision rose steeply in the 
early months of 1941. We know that workers 
separated under this ruling in the spring of 1941 
fell into two groups. Many of them had once 
before been laid off from WPA projects when the 
18-month clause first went into effect in the sum- 


mer of 1939, had subsequently been reassigned to 
WPA, and had then been continuously employed 
for another 18-month period. Others were work. 
ers who had been assigned to WPA to replace 
those laid off in 1939 and had remained on WPA 
projects for 18 months. In a very real sense, they 
represent the hard core of unemployed workers on 
WPA rolls, those who for one reason or another 
are least acceptable to private industry. In- 
evitably, a substantial number of them found 
home relief the only alternative to WPA. The 
rise in relief case openings due to loss of WPA 
employment in July and August 1941 presumably 
resulted largely from the very great increase in 
WPA lay-offs in June—an increase associated 
with sharp quota cuts at the turn of the fiscal year, 

Cases opened for supplementation of WPA 
earnings were generally fewer in 1941 and 1942 


Table 5.—Number and percentage distribution of New York City home relief cases closed, by reason for closing and 
by month, January 1940-June 1942 





Cases closed because of— 




















All | Public employment Social insurance Public assistance Otb 
Year and month | cases we as Se So : ee wd 
closed ch a | reasons 
: employ- | NYA Unem- (Old-age i 
| ? x - -age and . Aid to . 
mens WPA | CCC, ployment | survivors pel dependent ea had 
orother | insurance | insurance | “** children ; 
| 
Number 
1940 ‘<a a elt a mk 
aa 8, 836 1, 956 3, 894 46 332 10 £47 232 10 #,110 
a | 41, 856 1, 416 | 7,403/ £4.40| 173 0 207 22 11) 3.378 
Sarre 10, 916 1, 383 | 6. 767 38 | 159 3 250 | 231 4 2, 081 
SS 8, 706 | 1, 634 | 3, 821 43 | 163 5 599 | 253 15 2,173 
ihe cri in tin cciebesiin = 1, 928 | ‘= 38 | 155 il 412 222 6 = 
10, 86 2, 697 | 737 68 | 1, 298 8 | 292 298 12 2, 
Sane =o ooo | 6,284 2,108 | 1, 012 36 | 663 9 | 141 313 ‘ 1, 996 
y- 8, 626 2, 076 3, 661 | 54 | 381 | 7 | 162 230 16 2,039 
Ran 9,058 1, 855 | 4, 479 67 | 267 13 | 167 183 10 2,017 
September.._......_.___- 6, 140 2, 188 | 1,514 44 | 210 12 | 127 166 7 | 1, 872 
ee a isciecnctiaid 7, 347 2, 485 | 2, 049 55 173 12 171 180 17 | 2, 205 
November TE SIRS 9, 232 2,015 | 4, 648 37 | 167 12 218 250) | 9 1, 876 
"(cri 7, 354 1, 697 | 3, 172 41 171 15 | 206 227 7 | 1,818 
1941 
Average... 8, 867 2,546 | $, 548 33 167 18 £58 | £28 b | #, 088 
January-_-_-- 8, 786 1,702 | 4, 333 | a an 144 _T “14 304 4 248 | ‘ 4) 1, 998 
SE ee 6, 892 1, 643 | 2, 855 | 29 106 M1 | 213 253 4 1,778 
egg 9, 821 2,131 | 5, 002 | 37 46 21 | 401 277 7 1, 859 
April... 12, 060 2, 806 | 5, 952 | 42 116 | 17 375 314 | 10 2,42 
 igeereeneemata ta | ogee | ass | rH 288 3 229 233 | +] Soe 
OE ts > , 665 | 8 22% * | 
July_... 8, 570 3, 140 | 2, 325 | 44 161 11 | 142 217 8 2, 522 
A ea 11, 778 2, 929 | 5, 963 25 111 | 19 149 169 | 4 2, 408 
Es 9, 072 | 3, 065 | 3, 386 | 27 82 17 155 | 197 5 2, 138 
A 9,740 3,001 | 4,257 | 26 58 7 168 | 193 | 3 | 2,027 
November... ._- 6, 183 2, 089 | 1, 970 | 27 75 13 118 223 | 5 1, 663 
2. sa RS | 5,710 | 1, 938 1, 579 15 | 67 | 13 97 138 | 3 | 1, 860 
1 | } | | 
Average (6 months)___.._____| 6,734 2, 893 | 1, 405 26 | 65 10 | 323 257 | 8 | 1, 818 
es ee 29m] a73 |) ‘|  63|  o6| ov| ss| «| 166 
RI 6. 764 2, 357 | 1, 919 28 | 58 5 | 309 323 | 9 | 1, 666 
> eS 6, 957 | 2, 78 | 1, 677 28 | 54 | 12 | 218 220 6 1, 964 
April... 6, 358 3, 176 741 19 | 82 | 14 | 190 184 | 14 1, 938 
ay... 7,022 3, 394 | 1, 033 17 | 71 | 16 | 263 248 | 5 | 1,975 
a yoS 6, 026 3, 057 | 834 37 63 | 9 189 | 160 9 | 1, 668 
| 











See footnotes at end of table. 
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to meet winter needs. 


As was to be expected in a period of declining 
WPA rolls, the average monthly number of relief 





than in 1940, but the monthly totals varied 
seasonally, declining somewhat in the summer 
and rising as relief budgets were revised upward 


In general, during the 24-year period, more cases 


went from relief to WPA rolls than from WPA to 
relief—an indication that the movement of work- 


ers from WPA to private employment more than 


cases closed because of WPA employment was 


lower in 1941 than in 1940 and dropped still 
Peaks in March and April 1941 
reflect the high turn-over of the WPA load as 
relief clients were assigned to WPA jobs to replace 
workers laid off under the 18-month regulation. 
Thus, as an effect of this ruling, there was a 
movement of one group of workers from WPA to 
relief rolls, and of another group from relief to 


further in 1942. 


WPA. 


offset the curtailment of WPA quotas and ex- 
penditures. 


The WPA program had a greater direct in- 


November 1941 through June 1942. 


fluence on relief turn-over than did private em- 
ployment in almost all months of 1940 and 1941. 
However, with continued contraction of the WPA 
and expansion of industrial activity, private 
employment became the major factor in the turn- 
over of the relief load; case closings because of 
private employment outnumbered those for WPA 
employment in all months but January from 


Table 5.—Number and percentage distribution of New York City home relief cases closed, by reason for closing and 


All 


by month, January 1940-June 1942—Continued 





Cases closed because of— 





Public employment 


Social insurance Public assistance 


















































. sanaail Other 
Year and month aaa | Private ——— —————_|——__—_—_—_——_ — reasons 
| employ- | NYA, Unem- | Old-age and| Aidto | 
ment WPA | CCC, ployment | survivors | Sa dependent Pan tH 
or other insurance | insurance | children | 
| | 
Percentage distribution 
1940 | 
Average... 100.0 22.1 44.1 0.6 | 3.8] 0.1 2.8 2.6 0.1 23.9 
_ - —_—_—_—_—— - —— ——!| i— 
January 100. 0 11.9 62.4 ee 1.5 | () 1.8 1.9 1 20.1 
February. 100.0 12.7 62.0 | 3 | 15) @) | 2.3 2.1 (") 19.1 
March... . 100.0 | 18.7 | 43.9 | 5 1.9 | ye 6.9 2.9 a 25.0 
April 100.0 | 20.0 46.2 4] 1.6 So 4.3 2.3 an 25.0 
May... 100.0 | 24.8 | 34.4 | 6 | 12.0 wl 2.7 2.7 ol 22.6 
June... _. 100.0 | 33. 5 | 16.1 | 6 | 10.6 | 1] 2.2 5.0 1 31.8 
July... 100.0 | 24.1 | 42.4 | .6 | 4.4 | a4 1.9 2.7 2 23.6 
August __. 100.0 | 20. 5 49.5 | ov I 3.0 | oS 1.8 2.0 on 22.3 
September . _. 100. 0 35.6 | 24.7 | on 3.4 | .2 2.1 ae 1 30. 5 
October .. 100. 0 | 33.8 27.9 on 2.4 | .2 23 2.5 .2 30.0 
November 100.0 | 21.8 | 50.4 4 1.8 | ia 2.4 2.7 on 20.3 
December 100.0 | 23.1 43. 1 .6 2.3 | 2 2.8 3.1 1 24.7 
1941 | 
Aberage..._. 100 0 | 28.6 40.0 | 4 1.9 2 2.7 2.6 oll 23.5 
January .. 100.0 | 19.4 | 49.3 5 1.6 .2 3.5 2.8 ( 22.7 
February 100.0 23.8 | 41.4 | 4 1.5 a 3.1 3.7 1 25.8 
March... 100.0 21.7 | 50.9 4 9 2] 4.1 2.8 1 18.9 
April... 100.0 | 23. 3 | 49.4 3 | 1.0 at 3.1 2.6 | 20.1 
May.. 100.0 | 30. 6 31.9 .3 | 6.9 a 4.9 2.7 (!) 22.5 
June... _. 100.0 39.4 22.3 5 3.8 a 3.1 3.1 me 27.5 
July... 100.0 | 36.7 27.1 5 1.9 “aM 1.7 2.5 ai 29.4 
August 100.0 | 24.9 50.6 | a 9 _! 1.3 1.4 (4) 20.5 
September 100.0 | 33.7 37.3 | 3 9 e ) 1.7 2.2 = 23.6 
October... 100. 0 | 30.8 43.7 | 3 6 «dl 1.7 2.0 () 20.8 
November 100.0 | 33.8 31.9 | 4} 1.2 2} 1.9 3.6 A 26.9 
December __ 100. 0 33.8 | 27.7 3 | 1.2 a 1.7 2.4 m 32.6 
1942 | | 
} } 
Average (6 months) 100.0 | 41.9 | 20.9 | ae 1.0 | eh 4.8 3.8 | a 27.0 
Babee x <a as 
January. ___ 100.0 | 29.8 30. 5 | 4] 9 | my 9.3 5.6 | Pt 23.3 
February __ 100.0 | 34.8 28. 4 | 4 9 | —< y 5.9 4.8 | a 24.6 
March... _. 100.0 39.9 24.1 | 4 | > .2 | 3.1 3.2 | <a 28.2 
ipedl.. 100.0 | 49.9 11.7 | 3 1.3 | a 3.0 2.9 | 3 30.5 
May... 100.0 | 48.4 | 14.8 | a7 1.0 | ey 3.7 3.5 Ja 28.1 
June... 100. 0 | 50.8 | 13.8 -6 | 1.0 -1| 3.1 2.7 1] 27.8 
! | 
' Less than 0.05 percent. Report, January 1940-JuJy 1942; Social Statistics, New York State Depart- 
- . . 4 ment of Social Welfare, 1940 and 1941 issues; Outdoor Relief in New York 
Sources: New York City Department of Welfare, Monthly Statistical 
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City, Welfare Council of New York City, January 1941-June 1942. 





Home Relief and NYA and CCC Employment 


During the 2-year period, concurrent relief 
supplementation of NYA and CCC earnings was 
of less importance in relation to the total relief 
load than was supplementation of WPA earnings 
largely because of the far greater number of 
WPA workers. In 1940 and 1941, on the average, 
only 1.5 percent of all home relief cases had in- 
come from NYA earnings and 0.3 percent from 
CCC allotments. The proportion of relief cases 
having NYA or CCC income declined during the 
latter part of 1941 and the first half of 1942; in 
June 1942 only 0.5 percent of all cases were re- 
ceiving relief supplementary to NYA earnings, 
and 0.1 percent had income from the CCC. 

Since the small earnings of high school students 
employed on NYA projects were not counted as 
income in determining eligibility for relief or the 
size of the relief grants, the NYA student work 


program had little effect on the home relief load, 
Therefore, in relating cases of relief suppler ntg. 
tion of NYA to the total NYA load, only +>; out. 
of-school work program has been c idered. 
During 1940 the number of relief famt0.&* with 
income from NYA represented, on the average, 
about 18 percent of the total number of owt-of. 
school NYA workers. 

Although after June 30, 1940, proof of financial 
need was no longer a prerequisite for NYA em. 
ployment, the proportion of NYA workers ij 
households also receiving relief was greater in 
July and August 1940 than earlier in the year 
Figures on NYA employment from October 194 
onward are not entirely comparable with those fo 
preceding months, but it may be assumed from 
comparable data for later months that the 
proportion of NYA workers whose families were 
receiving relief declined somewhat during 194] 


Table 6.—Net change in New York City home relief case load, by reason for opening' or closing cases and by month, 
January 1940-June 1942 





Net change because of— 





Year and month Net change in | 























| 
| , | op : oc . ‘ 
|  ¢ase load Privateem- | WPAemploy-| Other public |Unemployment) Public assist- 
ployment ment employment | insurance ance Other reasons 
1940 | | | 
etree eee si ste sce —331 | +789 | —1, 445 +14 +162 | — 368 | +65i1 
i ceralictpmeak-<acihontiown +284 | +2, 833 | —3, 192 +47 | +329 | —319 | +586 
he eb eanaereno nace oe +803 | +2, 808 | —3, 827 +59 +349 | —373 | +787 
ORT i Pa +2, 684 | +2, 322 | --379 | +45 | +316 —739 +1, 119 
il. — 166 | +960 —1,019 | +11 +67 —499 | +314 
— 2, 352 | —65 | —873 —6 —1, 146 — 464 | +202 
ieee +22 —133 | +784 +41 | — 560 —353 | +243 
—1, 368 +64 | —1, 330 —12 —159 —292 | +361 
—1, 066 | +528 —2, 839 —8 +792 | —211 | +672 
+779 —110 —236 +17 +755 —162 +515 
—804 | — 553 —659 —2 +474 —241 | +198 
—2,811 | —63 —3, 219 +1 +355 —375 | +49 
+24 +874 —1, 558 —12 +381 —311 | +650 
1941 | | 

| Te —1,708 —779 | —748 —$ +43 | —348 | +188 
A se, es —1,079 +1, 210 | —2, 792 30 | +308 | —§11 +616 
re a cs clacciyancadniniies msbdsincien +1, 193 | +1, 062 | —658 +11 | +315 — 359 +822 

arch --_-- +467 | +311 | —465 +19 +236 —540 +906 
April__._.-. —3, 074 —989 —1,724 | 0 +27 —533 | +145 
May... —1, 903 | —1, 809 +1, 312 -9 —652 —655 | -# 
June... —1 197 | —1) 622 | +1) 193 ~2%6 ~73 —344 -165 
= —579 | —1, 861 +2, 148 —28 —83 | —2s | —507 
A Dot re. — 2, 664 | —1, 609 —665 | As +179 ~192 | —385 
September_......_-___- —4, 054 | . —1,760 | —1, 975 —9 +153 —242 | -21 
= aaa —4, 902 | —1, 568 —3, 266 +5 +112 — 256 | +71 
November —2, 023 | —621 —1, 289 | —7 +55 | — 266 | +105 
December —628 —87 —801 | 0 | +99 —132 +83 
| 

1942 | 

| } 

Average (6 months) —2, 818 | —1, 528 —835 15 | +1 | 3— 495 | +4 
Tae —2, 332 | —282 —1, 399 2+] +62 1—991 | 44277 
Vewuery.......-....-.--- —2, 516 —856 —1, 201 211 | +32 | 3— 646 | ‘4166 

| OE Sa —2, 451 | —1, 356 —938 2—24 | +35 | 3—343 | $+175 
ie —2, 903 —2, 109 — 267 214 —48 3—304 | ‘—162 
ee on —3, 898 | —2, 504 —645 | 2—11 | —35 | §—425 | ‘—278 
SRE —2, 803 —2,056 | —499 2—29 —41 | 3— 263 | $+85 





1 Cases opened include those opened because of inadequacy, as well as be- 
cause of loss, of income from given source. 

2 Does not include cases opened because of inadequacy of wages. 

— not include cases opened because of discontinuance of aid to the 
blind. 
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4 Includes cases opened because of inadequacy of wages from public emp: oi 
ment other than WPA, and cases opened because of discontinuance of 
to the blind. 
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and in the first half of 1942. Until March 1942, 
hov wer, it remained higher than the proportion 
of ajii;WPA workers whose earnings were con- 
curred supplemented by relief. The greater 
exter ‘relief supplementation of NYA earnings 
is probably due to the fact that NYA was de- 
sigi.ed to provide individual rather than family 
income; monthly NYA earnings are well below 
WPA earnings, and, furthermore, NYA workers 
‘are usually secondary wage earners, for whom 
‘New York City relief allowances and permissible 
deductions from earnings are generally somewhat 
more liberal than for employed heads of families. 
9 Cases of concurrent supplementation of CCC 
ncome were of much less importance than either 
WPA or NYA supplementation, not only in re- 
lation to the home relief load, but also in relation 
to the CCC load. The families of fewer than 6 
percent of the CCC enrollees received concurrent 
supplementary relief during 1940, the only period 
for which data on CCC enrollment are available. 

Neither the NYA nor the CCC program had 
much influence on openings or closings of relief 
cases. However, the CCC program influenced 
relief turn-over more greatly than did the larger 
NYA program, probably partly because the fixed 
CCC allotments to dependents were roughly 
comparable with total NYA earnings of the out-of- 
school workers and partly, too, because needs of 
the entire family group may have been con- 
siderably affected by the CCC enrollee’s absence 
from home or by his return. 


Home Relief and Unemployment Insurance 


The direct measurable effect of the unemploy- 
ment insurance system on the relief load, in terms 
both of concurrent supplementation and of relief 
turn-over, was considerably less than that of the 
WPA or private employment. Undoubtedly, the 
chief effect of unemployment insurance was in- 
direct, in that partial compensation for loss of 
earnings enabled many workers to manage without 
relief who might otherwise have had to apply for 
some form of public aid. Then, too, expanding 
industrial activity in 1940 and 1941 increased the 
chances of a worker’s returning to private em- 
ployment before or shortly after his benefit rights 
had been exhausted. 

Relief cases with income from unemployment 
insurance constituted no more than 8 in every 
1,000 relief cases in any month of 1940 and over 
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the entire year averaged only 4 in every 1,000. 
In 1941 and 1942 the proportion declined, aver- 
aging approximately 3 in every 1,000 cases for 
1941 and 2 in every 1,000 for the first 6 months of 
1942. The declines may be attributed partly to 
the reduction of the unemployment insurance 
load and probably also to generally higher benefit 
payments. The proportion of unemployment 
insurance beneficiaries in households concur- 
rently receiving relief ranged from a high of 9 in 
1,000 in March 1940 to 2 in 1,000 in June 1942. 

One reason for the relatively low proportion of 
insurance beneficiaries who received supplement- 
ary relief is the fact that workers who move from 
full-time private employment to unemployment 
insurance may have some savings to tide them 
over for a short period or can for a time get credit 
from the grocer, the landlord, or other sources. 
On the other hand, the very fact that certified 
WPA workers were eligible for relief at the time 
of assignment to WPA makes them less likely to 
have such savings or income from other sources 
and hence more likely to qualify for relief even 
though WPA earnings are in general substantially 
higher than unemployment benefits. Moreover, 
insurance beneficiaries have not ordinarily been 
a part of the relief load immediately before they 
become eligible for insurance benefits, whereas 
in New York where persons certified to WPA all 
come from the relief rolls, the needs of these work- 
ers are known to the relief agency at the time of 
assignment and, if the budgeted needs of the 
family exceed the WPA earnings plus any other 
outside income, the family is not dropped from the 
rolls but receives supplementary relief. 

Turn-over of relief cases is affected in various 
ways by the operation of the unemployment in- 
surance system. Relief cases closed because of 
receipt of unemployment insurance are usually 
those of workers who either received relief only 
during a waiting period or were on relief and again 
became eligible for benefits early in the new bene- 
fit year. A case classified as opened because of 
unemployment benefits may be accepted for re- 
lief while awaiting benefits, while receiving bene- 
fits which fall below the full relief budget for the 
family’s needs, or after benefit payments have 
ceased. 

In a broad sense, the opening of relief cases 
because of loss of private employment by persons 
not awaiting unemployment insurance is also 
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related to the insurance system. No specific 
information is available on the reasons why work- 
ers in these relief cases are not eligible for unem- 
ployment insurance. A special survey® of all 
New York City relief cases accepted during a 
5-week period in November and December 1941 
indicated that, of the 2,755 adults in these cases 
who had been formerly employed, 2,117 were in- 
eligible for unemployment benefits in the benefit 
year beginning April 1, 1941. Of this number, 
42 percent had been in noncovered employment, 
chiefly in establishments with fewer than 4 em- 
ployees. Second in importance to noncoverage 
was lack of sufficient wage credits, which barred 
36 percent, the majority of whom had had no 
earnings in covered employment in the base year. 
Others were ineligible because they were either 
not able to work or not available for employment. 
Only 3.7 percent were ineligible at the time of 
acceptance for relief because they had exhausted 
their benefits for the current year during earlier 
spells of unemployment. 

The average monthly number of home relief 
cases opened because of inadequacy or cessation 
of unemployment benefits declined from 490 in 
1940 to 210 in 1941, and for the first 6 months of 
1942 was only 66. Of the New York City workers 
who exhausted their benefit rights in the calendar 
year 1940, about 2 percent were accepted for 
relief specifically because of the cessation of 
benefit payments; during 1941, the proportion 
dropped to about 1 percent. Cases opened for 
workers awaiting unemployment insurance also 
declined during the 2-year period, although less 
sharply; they averaged 380 a month in 1940, 220 
in 1941, and 180 in the first half of 1942. Some of 
these cases were opened during the required 3- 
week waiting period for unemployment benefits; 
others undoubtedly were those of workers tempo- 
rarily disqualified for benefits because of with- 
drawal from the labor market or refusal to accept 
employment, or for some other reason. 

Cases closed because unemployment insurance 
was received dropped from a monthly average of 
330 in 1940 to 170 in 1941 and only 65 during the 
first 6 months of 1942. This downward trend is 
associated not only with a generally declining 
unemployment insurance load but also with 


6 Results of this survey conducted by the New York Unemployment In- 
surance Advisory Council and the Department of Welfare are summarized 
in Unemployment Insurance and Home Relief, Department of Welfare, City of 
New York, Sept. 26, 1942. For reasons for ineligibility, see p. 18, table 16. 
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higher earnings in private employment and better 
opportunities for workers to manage without 
resorting to relief during waiting periods for yp. 
employment insurance. In 1940, 1.4 relief cases 
were closed for every 100 first payments of unem- 
ployment benefits, but in 1941 this figure was 
only 0.5. 

Relief case openings due to inadequacy or 
cessation of benefit payments outnumbered cage 
closings due to receipt of benefits in all months 
of 1940 and 1941, except May, June, and July of 
both years, when the relationship was reversed. 
Thus, the uniform benefit year (beginning April 1 
until 1942, when the date was changed to June 1) 
influenced seasonal trends not only in the number 
of insurance beneficiaries but also in the move- 
ment of cases between the unemployment insur- 
ance and the relief programs. In 1942, case 
closings directly related to the insurance system 
exceeded case openings in April, May, and June, 
as workers applied for additional benefits for the 
extended benefit year or became eligible for insur- 
ance in the new benefit year in June. 

Some information on the characteristics and 
circumstances of unemployment insurance bene- 
ficiaries in relief households is available from three 
special surveys.’ None of these surveys attempts 
to measure the extent of concurrent supplemen- 
tation of insurance by relief. They provide data 
on beneficiaries in households which received 
relief at some time during a specified period—in 
one case, the benefit year; in one, 18 months; and 
in the third, 3 years. All three studies indicate, 
as do the New York City figures, that exhaustion 
of unemployment benefit rights is not a primary 
cause of relief supplementation. In Detroit, 
Mich., 26 percent of the beneficiaries who ex- 
hausted their rights in the benefit year ended 
June 30, 1939, were in households which received 
relief at some time between January 1, 1938, and 
June 30, 1939. However, 16 percent received 
relief before receipt of benefits, 7.5 percent both 
before and after, and only 2.6 percent received 
relief for the first time during these 18 months 
after exhausting their benefit rights. In Polk 

? Creamer, Daniel, and Wellman, Arthur, ‘‘Adequacy of Unemployment 
Benefits in the Detroit Area During the 1938 Recession,”’ Social Security 
Bulletin, Vol. 3, No. 11 (November 1940) pp. 3-11; Freeman, Homer J., 
“Unemployment Benefit Rights and Beneficiaries in Polk County, Iowa, 
1938-39,”" Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 5, No. 1 (January 1942), pp. 15-24; 
Bloom, Marvin, ‘Unemployment Compensation Beneficiaries and Benefit 


Rights in Ramsey County, Minnesota, 1939,’’ Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 
5, No. 8 (August 1942), pp. 17-30. 
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County, Iowa, in 1939, 13 percent of all bene- 
ficiaries studied were in households which received 
relief at some time during the benefit year, while 
5.2 percent received relief only after exhaustion of 
benefit rights. 

In the Ramsey County, Minn., study, relief 
experience was measured over a 3-year period, 
1938-40, for beneficiaries whose benefit years 
ended in the first quarter of 1940. Altogether, 23 
percent of the beneficiaries who exhausted their 
benefit rights were in households known to relief, 
but only 1.6 percent first received relief after ex- 
hausting benefit rights. The great majority of 
households had been receiving relief prior to the 
beneficiary’s separation from employment. In 
other words, it would appear that many of the 
families which receive relief in supplementation of 
unemployment benefits have also received relief 
in supplementation of private earnings. 

In both the Lowa and Minnesota studies it was 
clear that the unemployment insurance benefi- 
ciaries in relief and in nonrelief households 
differed little with respect to age, occupation, 
weekly benefit amount or potential duration of 
benefits, but that the relief households were 
notably larger and the beneficiaries receiving relief 
had on the average more dependents than those 
not receiving relief. The special New York City 
relief study referred to above also indicated that 
the size of the unemployment beneficiary’s family 
affected his relief status; the larger the family, 
the sooner after loss of employment was it neces- 
sary for the family to apply for relief. 


Home Relief and Old-Age and Survivors In- 
surance 


Old-age and survivors insurance, under which 
the first monthly benefits were paid in January 
1940, has had no very great direct effect on the 
home relief load, but the number of relief cases 
with outside income from old-age and survivors 
benefits rose with some consistency from 4 cases 
in July 1940, the first month for which data are 
available, to 230 in June 1942. The effects of 
old-age and survivors benefits were presumably 
greater with respect to old-age assistance and aid 
to dependent children than with respect to home 
relief. 

Because of the nature of old-age and survivors 
insurance benefits, it is unlikely that many relief 
cases have been opened because of the discontinu- 
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ance of such benefits, although specific information 
is not available. The average monthly number of 
relief cases closed because of receipt of old-age and 
survivors insurance benefits was 10 in 1940, 15 in 
1941, and,10 in the first half of 1942. 


Home Relief and Special Types of Public Assist- 


ance 


Cases of concurrent relief supplementation of 
old-age assistance, aid to dependent children, and 
aid to the blind may have an importance not 
entirely revealed by their relatively low ratios to 
the total home relief load, for the relative impor- 
tance of these types of supplementation cases in- 
creased somewhat while concurrent supplementa- 
tion of other public programs generally declined. 
There are, of course, two basic reasons for the rising 
proportions of home relief cases with outside in- 
come from these special types of public assistance: 
First, case loads for old-age assistance and aid to 
the blind increased during 1940 and 1941, and, 
although the load for aid to dependent children 
declined, the decrease was less rapid than that of 
the WPA load, for example; second, because of the 
long-term nature of these programs, turn-over 
within the public assistance loads is not nearly so 
great as in unemployment insurance and Federal 
emergency employment. 

These assistance programs differ considerably 
from the public programs previously discussed not 
only in their characteristics but also in their rela- 
tionships to the home relief program. Since the 
amounts of payments under the special types of 
public assistance are determined in accordance 
with budget schedules similar to those used for 
general relief, concurrent supplementary relief is 
not granted in New York for individuals receiving 
special assistance payments but may be allowed 
other members in those households. Further- 
more, the influence of the special assistance pro- 
grams on relief turn-over, unlike that of other 
public programs or private employment, is con- 
sistently apparent chiefly in the movement of 
cases from relief to special assistance. Ordinarily 
these cases have been accepted for relief pending 
verification of eligibility for assistance—a period 
which usually does not exceed 3 months—or have 
become eligible for special assistance for the first 
time while receiving relief. The much smaller 
number of cases moving in the opposite direction— 
that is, from special assistance to the relief rolls— 
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represents cases of continuing need that have 
ceased to meet other eligibility requirements for 
special assistance, such as age of children or 
absence of the parent from home. 

The proportion of relief cases which had income 
from old-age assistance rose from 3.1 percent in 
January 1940 to 4.5 percent in June 1942. Simi- 
larly, home relief cases with income from aid to 
dependent children increased from 2.0 to 3.0 per- 
cent. Home relief cases receiving aid to the blind 
made up 0.2 percent of all relief cases in January 
1940 and 0.4 percent in June 1942. 

Of perhaps greater importance than the increases 
in the proportions of relief cases receiving special 
assistance—a rise which partly reflects the relative 
stability of these cases in a generally declining 
relief load—is the fact that such cases also increased 
somewhat in relation to the size of the loads of 
the various special assistance programs during 
1940 and 1941. Old-age assistance recipients in 
households receiving relief averaged 9.4 percent 
of the total number of old-age assistance recipients 
for all months of 1940 and 9.7 percent for all 
months of 1941, but by June 1942 had dropped 
to 9.0 percent. Cases receiving both relief and 
aid to dependent children rose more sharply, 
from 12.3 percent of all aid to dependent children 
cases in January 1940 to 17.8 percent in April 
1941; thereafter they declined somewhat, and 
during the first half of 1942 remained fairly 
constant at about 17 percent of the total. The 
proportion of all recipients of aid to the blind in 
households receiving relief rose fairly steadily 
from 21 percent in January 1940 to 26 percent 
in January 1941 and thereafter varied only slightly 
from month to month. 

One possible reason for increases apparent in 
1940 and 1941 is that, as living costs rise, the 
budget deficit for the entire family group is more 
likely to exceed the amount of the individual 
public assistance payment, in which case supple- 
mentary home relief may be needed. On the other 
hand, a rise in living costs may be more than offset 
by new or increased family income from private 
sources, a factor which may account for the slight 
reductions in 1942 in the number of old-age 
assistance and aid to dependent children cases 
with income from home relief. 

That relief is granted concurrently with aid to 
the blind more frequently than with either of 
the other types of public assistance is perhaps 
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due partly to the fact that, unlike payments for 
aid to dependent children, which in New York 
City may include an allowance for the parent or 
other relative responsible for the care of eligible 
children, payments under the aid to the blind 
program in New York City are limited to the 
individual recipient. Furthermore, a larger pro. 
portion of persons receiving aid to the blind than 
of persons receiving old-age assistance live jp 
households with other persons, and fewer liye 
alone or with their spouses only. Consequently, 
a larger proportion of persons receiving aid to the 
blind are found in households receiving some 
other type of assistance. In New York City, aid 
to the blind is not granted to children under 18 if 
they are living in families receiving relief or to 
children under 16 receiving aid to dependent 
children. Undoubtedly, a high proportion of the 
recipients of aid to the blind are adults, many of 
whom may have dependents whose needs can be 
met only by home relief. 

As was to be expected, throughout the 2-year 
period, cases closed because of receipt of any one 
of the three types of special assistance far out- 
numbered cases opened because of the cessation 
of such assistance. In fact, during 1940 and 1941 
the average monthly number of cases closed 
because of receipt of special assistance was almost 
four times the average number of cases opened 
because of loss of special assistance, and, during 
the first 6 months of 1942, case closings out- 
numbered case openings more than 6 to 1. The 
ratio of case openings to case closings differed, 
however, for the three special assistance programs. 
During the 2-year period the monthly number 
of relief cases closed because of receipt of old-age 
assistance ranged from 97 to a high of 677, whereas 
no more than 5 cases were opened in any month 
because of loss of income from this type of assist- 
ance, which generally is discontinued only if 
adequate private resources become available or 
if the recipient dies. Almost half of all old-age 
assistance case closings during the entire period 
were due to the death of the recipients; other 
reasons for case closings included increased 
resources, savings, or support from relatives; 
institutionalization; and moving away from the 
city. 

Naturally enough, since aid to the blind is & 


*New York City Department of Welfare, Monthly Statistical Report, 
January 1940-June 1942. 
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relatively small program, even fewer relicf cases 
were opened because of discontinuance of aid to 
the blind than because of discontinuance of old- 
age assistance. Relief case closings because of 
receipt of aid to the blind were considerably 
higher than case openings but were still insignifi- 
cant. 

On the other hand, relief cases opened because 
of discontinuance of aid to dependent children not 
only greatly outnumbered cases opened because of 
discontinuance of either of the other two types of 
special assistance but also much more nearly 
approached the number of case closings directly 
related to this assistance program. This situation 
was to be expected, as cases may cease to be eligible 
for aid to dependent children for a variety of 
reasons not necessarily associated with increased 
resources. Of all such cases closed during the year 
ended June 1942, almost a third were no longer 
eligible for this type of assistance either because 
the children had reached their sixteenth birthday 
or because parents had returned home, recovered 
from illnesses, or remarried. 


Conclusion 


Although, in a period of declining relief rolls, the 
extent of supplementation of other programs by 
general relief may not be great in terms of absolute 
numbers of cases, the proportion of New York 
City home relief cases receiving income from other 
sources is by no means insignificant. Inno month 
of the first half of 1942 did the supplementary 
relief load fall below a third of the total case load. 
The proportions of beneficiaries of other programs 
in households also receiving home relief in June 
1942 ranged from less than 1 percent of all unem- 
ployment insurance beneficiaries to one-fourth of 
all recipients of aid to the blind. About a sixth 
of all cases of aid to dependent children and a 
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tenth of all WPA workers were in households 
receiving supplementary relief grants. 

Relief case closings outnumbered case openings 
in most months of the 24-year period ended June 
1942, and in all months but one from April 1941 
onward. ‘Transfers to WPA employment were of 
greatest significance in the over-all reduction of the 
relief load in 1940 and in most months of 1941, but, 
during the second quarter of 1942, private employ- 
ment was by far the most important single factor. 
In June, transfers to private employment accounted 
for almost three-fourths of the total net reduction 
in the case load. 

Relationships between home relief and other 
public programs and between home relief and 
private employment in New York City cannot of 
course be considered representative of such rela- 
tionships in other areas, but the data for New 
York City do reveal the extent and patterns of the 
interrelationships of relief and other programs in a 
city where home relief grants and policies are 
relatively liberal. In many areas where relief is 
limited to ‘‘unemployables” or where relief budgets 
are so low as to make families with very meager 
income ineligible for any form of relief, the total 
supplementation load would of course be relatively 
smaller than in New York City. Also, the move- 
ment of cases between general relief and other 
programs is conditioned by the character of the 
relief load and the policies and procedures of the 
relief and other agencies in any given area. 

Many of the trends in relief supplementation 
and in turn-over apparent during years of rising 
industrial activity may be reversed if there is 
heavy post-war unemployment. Within the more 
immediate future, the liquidation of the WPA 
program may result in an increase in the relief rolls 
when adequate private employment is not immedi- 
ately available. 
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Service, Compensation, and Age of Railroad 


Employees, 1941 






Ina MarsHAk* 


CoMPENSATION CREDITED under the Railroad Re- 
tirement and Unemployment Insurance Acts 
aggregated $2.6 billion for the calendar year 1941. 
This total is based on quarterly and annual reports 
of wages and service of covered employees, sub- 
mitted to the Railroad Retirement Board by rail- 
road employers. Annual summaries of these 
compensation reports were tabulated to permit 
analyses of personal and economic characteristics 
of workers with wages credited in 1941. Reported 
compensation approximating $19.7 million was ex- 
cluded from the tabulations because of incomplete 
identification. The tabulations also exclude earn- 
ings for any employee in excess of $300 for any 
month.' 

Compensation credited for 1941 was the highest 
recorded in the 5 calendar years for which wage 
and service records have been maintained by the 
Board. It exceeded the comparable 1940 total of 
$2.2 billion by 19 percent. The increase was due 
mainly to the 20-percent rise in the railroad labor 
force, from 1.7 million to 2.0 million. 

Notwithstanding the rise in total compensation, 
the average compensation of all employees who 
worked in the railroad industry in 1941, regardless 
of length of service, fell from $1,333 in 1940 to 
$1,311 in 1941, a decrease of 1.7 percent. This 
decline was the result of a number of opposing 
factors. 

Among the elements leading to an increase in 
average annual earnings were (1) the rise in the 
number of workers with more continuous employ- 
ment; (2) the order of the Wage and Hour Ad- 
ministrator, effective March 1, 1941, which estab- 
lished a 36-cent minimum hourly rate for employ- 
ees of class I railroads; and (3) the general wage- 
rate increases provided under the emergency wage 
order of December 1941 and applicable to the last 
4 months of that year. 





*Railroad Retirement Board, Office of Director of Research. 


1 For a detailed description of the method of tabulation, see prefatory noite 
to Compensation and Service, Railroad Employees, 1941: Statistical Tables, 
Railroad Retirement Board, December 1942. The method of allocating 
individual accounts by class of employer and occupation in 1941 differed 
slightly from that of previous years, but comparability of the data is not 
affected appreciably. 
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According to reports of class I railroads to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, back pay in. 
creased total’'compensation for September, Octo. 
ber, and November 1941, the period to which it 
applied, from $596,000 to $661,000, or about 11 
percent. The increase for the calendar year 194], 
due to the wage-rate advance, may therefore be 
estimated roughly at 4 percent of credited com- 
pensation. 

The principal factors causing a decline in aver. 
age compensation were the large number of em- 
ployees, estimated at 550,000, who entered the 
industry for the first time in 1941, and the rise in 
the number who left. The increased number of 
separations resulted in larger numbers who did not 
work the full year, and the new employees, enter- 
ing at various times during the year, naturally did 
not have the opportunity for a full year’s employ- 
ment. The relatively low wages of both groups 
had a greater effect on the over-all average than 
in 1940, since they constituted a larger fraction of 
the total number of workers. 

Since wage rates, service months, and annual 
earnings vary in accordance with occupation, 
changes in the occupational pattern of the labor 
force have an important effect on average compen- 
sation. The proportion of employees in low-wage, 
short-service employment increased in 1941, 
thereby causing a reduction in the figure for aver- 
age annual earnings of all employees. 

The influx of new workers and the change in 
occupational composition of the working force is 
also reflected in the decline in the average number 
of months of credited service. For the industry 
as a whole, the average fell to 8.7 months in 1941, 
from 9.4 in the previous year, a drop of 7.4 per- 
cent. A decline in average service greater than a 
decrease in average annual compensation indi- 
cates an increase in the average earnings per 
month of service. This average rose from $142 
to $151. 


Wage and Service Distribution 


The comparison of averages is likely to be very 
misleading unless it is supplemented by informa- 
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tion on the wage, service, and occupational dis- 
tribution of employees in 1940 and 1941. The 
distribution by wage groups serves to clarify the 
effect on the wage pattern of the considerable 
growth of the railroad labor force (table 1). There 
was a striking increase in 1941 in both the lower 
and upper wage brackets. Some 656,000 em- 
ployees, or 33 percent of the total, earned less 
than $600 in 1941 compared with 28 percent in 
1940. The wage groups between $600 and $2,000 
included about the same number in each year: 
789,000 in 1941 and 782,000 in 1940. Employees 
who earned $2,000 or over in 1941 numbered 
560,000—24 percent more than in the previous 
year. The changes in the wage distribution 
reflect both the accession of new workers and the 
better employment opportunities and higher 
wage rates of those already attached to the 
industry. 

Even though average annual compensation de- 
clined in 1941, a rise in compensation is to be noted 
for each group in the distribution by months of 
service (table 2). This seeming paradox is the 
result of the shift in the service distributions. As 
compared with 1940, there was an increase in the 
proportion of short-service employees. Only 56 
percent of all employees were credited with 12 
months of service in 1941 compared with 63 per- 
cent in the previous year. On the other hand, 
the number who worked 3 months or less in covered 
employment increased from 17 to 22 percent. 

The differences between the increases in annual 


Table 1.—Railroad retirement: Number and percentage 
distribution of employees by amount of credited 
compensation in 1941 and 1940 





All employees 


Credited compensation 1941 ow 


Percentage Percentage 


Number distribution) “Y™ber | distripution 

Total | 2,005, 009 100.0 1, 670, 947 100. 0 

Less than $200 | 423, 371 21.1 299, 131 17.9 
200-399 | 136, 199 6.8 92, 423 | 5.5 
400-599 96, 784 4.8 73, 656 | 1.4 
600-7 4 87, 462 4.4 85, 851 | 5.2 
800-099 103, 591 5.2 105, 165 6.3 
1,000-1,199 114, 794 5.7 110, 942 6.7 
1,200-1,399 108, 427 5.4 105, 100 6.3 
1,400-1,599 112, 356 4.6 117, 411 7.0 
1,600-1,799 127, 848 6.4 128, 945 7.7 
1,800-1,999 134, 628 4.7 128, 795 7.7 
2,000-2,399 - 245, 127 12.2 194, 012 11.6 
2,400-2,799 _ 150, 408 7.5 110, 072 6.6 
2,800-3,199 | 84, 364 4.2 60, 729 3.6 
3,200-3,590 56, 611 2.8 37, 329 2.2 
3,600... ; 23, 039 1.2 21, 386 1.3 
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Table 2.—Railroad retirement: Number of employees 
and average credited compensation, by number of 
months of service, 1941 and 1940 



































Fmployees Average compensation 
| ESIGN = 
1941 1940 
Montheelt hee 
service Per- 
Per- | Per- | 1941 | 1940 |centage 
Number “aistel | Number roo 4 change 
bution bution 

Total | 2,005,009 | 100.0 | 1,670,947 | 100.0 {$1,311 [$1,333 | —1.7 
12 1,119,119 | 55.8 1, 053, 402 63.0 | 2,009 | 1,859 +8.1 
il | 56,203} 28 60, 523 3.6 | 3,304} 1,270} +9.8 
49,408 | 25| 41,837 2.5 | 1,162] 1,052} +10.5 
9 50, 310 2.5 41, 288 2.5 | 1,000 900 | +111 
s | 46,442; 2.3 35, 188 2.1 812} 733 | +10.8 
a 52,639; 26\| 34,651 21} 698] 598) +16.7 
6 | 57,622} 29) 937,031 22) 567) 484) +17.1 
5... } 62, 944 | 3.1 38, 2.3 431 372) +15.9 
4 | 75, 050 3.7 45, 127 2.7) 308) 26) +15.8 
3 | 94, 504 | 4.7 56, 099 3.4 200 175 +14.3 
2 | 131, 477 6.6 77, 676 4.6 95 83 | +14.5 
5 | 209,391 | 10.5) 150,105 9.0 31 % | +19.2 
compensation in the various  service-month 


groups are especially notable, the percentage 
advance being generally greater as the number 
of months of service decreases. The increases 
are due in part to greater continuity of employ- 
ment within the months actually worked, as 
shown by reports of class I railroads to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, which indicated an 
additional 3 percent in average hours compen- 
sated. Part is also attributable to the higher 
wage rates. The larger percentage increases for 
the short-service groups reflect the relative 
weighting of the wage advance in favor of employ- 
ees in the lower-wage occupations who had less 
service than those in the higher-paid occupations. 

Increases in employment were recorded for all 
classes of employers except class II and III rail- 
roads; the increases ranged from 9 percent for 
the Pullman Company to 21 percent for class I 
railroads (table 3). Although all employer classes, 
including the short lines, participated generally 
in the great expansion of traffic in 1941, changes 
in employment are not necessarily directly related 
to changes in volume of business. 

The acceptance of new companies into cover- 
age under the act, and the inclusion in 1941 of 
data for companies whose reports of compensa- 
tion were not available when the 1940 figures 
were prepared, must also be taken into account. 
Thus, switching and terminal companies other 
than class I, for which a 20-percent increase is 
recorded, actually experienced an increase of 
about 15 percent; similarly the 14-percent in- 
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crease for electric railroads is closer to 2 percent. Occupational Groups 
In both employer classes, particularly the latter, 
companies which did not report in 1940 submitted 
statements for 1941, and their employees were 
counted among the 1941 accessions. 

Much of the variation is due to the difference 


in occupational composition of the various em- 


Because of the wide occupational differences jy : 
continuity of employment and wage rates, these 
factors must be considered in evaluating annual 
average wages, even when the fully employed 
group is separated from the others. For this 


a +s reason, data are presented in table 4 for sele ¢ 
ployer groups, which is in turn related to the I ected : 
' . occupational groups of class I railroad employees 
character of their operations. For example, a vs oT 
‘ ; : who accounted for 86 percent of all covered em- i 
large part of the increase in class I employment is ‘ = 1041 Althousl 
; ape oyees in 1941. Although every group showe 
attributable to the considerable growth of mainte- tithe as y group Showss 
‘ ‘. increases in employment, there was considerable 
nance-of-way employment; the Pullman Com- er il Seog 
‘ variation, ranging from 3 percent for station agents 
pany, on the other hand, employs no maintenance- 


and telegraphers to 53 percent for extra-gang men, 


of-way workers. Generally the gr howing tl test 
‘ tenerally the groups showing the greatest grow 
The decrease in average service months also : sroul - 2 growth | 


included the lower paid, less skilled employees 
affected average compensation. The two employer eee ren 
. : ‘ : Increases approximating 50 percent were recorded 
classes showing declines in average annual com- 
: : for extra-gang men, shop laborers (maintenance of 
pensation—class I railroads and car loan com- , ; 
. : Rae equipment and stores), and station-and-platform 
panies—experienced the largest reduction in aver- es 
; ; laborers. These three groups accounted for 46 
age service. Accordingly, average compensation of A 
? percent of the net addition to the labor force on 
employees of class II and III railroads, in which : 
: : class [ railroads. The next largest increase, 21 per- 
the smallest decrease in average service was noted, : 
' cent, was for helpers and apprentices. 
showed the largest rise. 

As is indicated in table 2, changes in annual 
earnings are more significant when related to 
employees with the same amount of service in 
each year. Of special importance are those em- 
ployees who worked 12 months in each year. This 
group constituted 56 percent of all employees with 
service in 1941. The tabulation below shows the 
percentage change from 1940 to 1941 in the num- 
ber of employees with 12 months of service and 
their average annual compensation. 


All but three groups—clerical employees, shop 
laborers, and station-and-platform  laborers—_ | 
scored advances in average wages; they varied from 
3 percent for skilled maintenance-of-way em- 
ployees to 12 percent for the skilled shop-craft 
employees. 

As expected, the changes in average annual 
wages were closely related to changes in average 
service. The two laborer groups which showed 
decreases of 10 and 14 percent in average wages 
suffered decreases of 18 and 22 percent in average 
Average service. On the other hand, skilled shop em- 


Number of com pensa- 
ee | Ge ployees, who registered the largest percentage 





Class of emplover 


increase in compensation, experienced no decline 








Class I railroads_- +6.3 +8. % . : 
Class II and III railroads -6.3 +9 6 in average service. 
Switching and terminal companies, class I +61} +7. 6 pa ; ‘ 
Switching and terminal companies, other than | inte The proportion of employees with 12 months of 
Electric raiiroads | “yx Hee sen im 1081 diffewed comsidecctde 1 

‘o0ads | +. 0 io LAaTV1ICe Te . ] i y ao 
atti Uaeeess Ageucs | rs ies service in 19 1 differed considerably from group 
Pullman Compeny +9.0 +29 to group. For the extra-gang men, other main- 
Car loan companies 4+3.5 +6. 2 5 , 

tenance-of-way men, station-and-platform labor- 

The largest crowth in the number of steadily ers, and shop laborers, the proport ion of full-time 
employed workers, 12 percent, is shown for switch- workers ranged from 7 to 39 percent. For skilled | 
ing and terminal companies other than class J. | shop employees, station agents and telegraphers, 
The smallest increase, 3.5 percent, was recorded and engineers and conductors, the percentage with 
for car loan companies. Only class II and III substantially steady employment was much greater, | 


railroads showed a decrease. Increases in average constituting 84 to 88 percent of all employees m 


compensation are noted for every class of em- each group. 
ployer; the sharpest rise was in class IT and III In 1941, there were more employees with 12 
railroads. months of service in all groups except shop | 
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Table 3.—Railroad retirement: Number of employees, average credited compensation, and average number of 
months of service, by selected class of employer, 1941 and 1940 


























Number of employees Average credited compensation Average —__ months of 
Class of employer — os 
Percentage Percentage Percentage 
1941 1940 change 1941 1940 change 1941 1940 change 

Class I railroads. - - -.-..---- 77 1, 721, 577 1, 421, 222 +21.1 $1, 331 $1, 359 —2.1 8.7 9.5 —8.4 
Class II and III railroads... , 1 24, 840 25, 367 —2.1 1, 058 994 +6. 4 8.7 8.9 —2.2 
Switching and terminal companies, class I. . 52, 269 45, 287 +15.4 1, 404 1, 394 +.7 8.8 9.3 —5.4 

switching and terminal companies, other than 
class I... ---- sag 30, 976 25, 768 +20. 2 1, 146 1, 123 +2.0 8.0 8.3 —3.6 
Electric railroads 20, 034 17, 544 +14.2 1, 220 1, 215 +.4 9.0 9.5 —5.3 
Railway Express Agency 87, 484 77, 963 +12.2 1, 149 1, 142 +.6 8.1 8.3 —24 
Pullman Company } 27, 950 25, 543 +9.4 1, 209 1, 190 +1.6 9.7 10.4 —6.7 
Car loan companies ~aenkene 15, 333 13, 604 +12. 7 921 952 —3.3 7.4 8.0 —7.5 























1 For purposes of comparability with 1940, includes 518 employees of a carrier classified by the Interstate Commerce Commission as a class I railroad, effective 


Jan. 1, 1941 


and station-and-platform laborers. Although the 
number of extra-gang men increased 28 percent, 
the rise is not particularly significant, since em- 
ployees with 12 months of service formed only 7 
percent of all extra-gang men. The largest gains 
in full-time employment were achieved by skilled 
shop employees and firemen and brakemen; to- 
gether these groups accounted for 60 percent of 
the net gain on class I railroads. 

In general, the effect of improving business 
conditions on average compensation was more 
favorable for the group with 12 months of service 
than for the total group. For the former, the 
increases varied from 4 percent for engineers and 
conductors to 15 percent for other maintenance-of- 
way men. The four laborer groups, whose aver- 
age compensation ranged from $1,074 to $1,368, 
showed the most substantial improvement over 


1940—from 12 percent for extra-gang men to 15 
percent for other maintenance-of-way men. On 
the other hand, engineers and conductors, who 
had the highest average compensation—$2,988— 
registered the smallest rise. These figures reflect, 
for the most part, the varying effect of the mini- 
mum wage order. 


Geographic Distribution 


The great expansion of railroad activity en- 
gendered by the accelerating defense and war- 
production program had different impacts in 
various parts of the country (table 5). The 
largest increases in employment were in the 
eastern and western districts, where the number 
of employees rose 23 percent, almost double the 
increase for the southern district. Especially 
notable are the 30 and 28-percent advances in 


Table 4.—Railroad retirement: Number of employees of class I railroads, average credited compensation, and average 
number of months of service, by selected occupational group, 1941 



































Number of employees | Average credited qempenaation per em- 
ployee Average number 
ee —_—— ————— | — nee ——| of months of 
Total | Employees with 12 months Total Employees with 12 service 
—_ of service | months of service 
Occupational group aie - PREM SI = 
Percent- | | Percent- Percent- Percent- Percent- 
ee age | Number |Pe | age age age age 
— T! change | — ri = of] change —— change —- change | 1941 | change 
from | , from | from from from 
1940 1940 | 1940 1940 1940 
| | | 
EE +15.2 | 106, 958 | 78.1 +3.4 $1, 633 | —1.7 $1, 919 +5.8 10.6 —5.4 
Maintenance of way and structures, skilled 36, 425 +14.3 25, 233 | 69.3 +9. 2 1, 586 | +3.0 1, 934 +7.2 10.3 —3.7 
(SE CaN 174, 504 +53. 0 12, 626 7.2 +27.7 | 266 +5.1 1,079 +12.4 4.1 —2.4 
Maintenance of way and structures, labor- 
ers Other than extra-gang_ - . -| 243, 479 +19.8 78, 323 | 32. 2 +1.4 §22 | +5.2 1,074 +14.6 6.6 —7.0 
aintenance of equipment and stores, 
Skilled __ eee _..-| 161,937 +9.7 136, 868 | 83.9 +13.6 | 2, 005 +11.7 2, 188 +10.5 11.2 0 
Maintenance of equipment and stores, | 
laborers lai acahitt iat ....| 120,812 +48.0 | 46,703 38. 7 —6.5 750 —14.0 1,317 +13.0 7.4 —22.1 
Helpers and apprentices 5 127,500 | +20.8| 78,405 61.4] +10.3 1, 244 +5.2 1,614| +411.9 9.7 —5.8 
Station agents and telegraphers 49, 116 +2.9 | 42,260 86. 0 +2.5 1, 870 +3.3 055 +4.4 11.2 —.9 
Station-and-platform laborers 115, 397 +48.7 | 35,709 30.9 —1.5 608 —10.2 1, 368 +13. 2 6.3 —18.2 
Engineers and conductors. __- | 92412} 464] 81,274 87.9} +7.3 | 2.833; +42) 2038| +440] 115 0 
Firemen and brakemen : 220, 252 +19.9 | 150,064 68. 1 +13.8 1, 965 +4.7 2, 441 +7.8 10.2 —2.9 
| 
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Table 5.—Number of class I railroad employees in 1941 
and 1940 and percentage increase in 1941, by Interstate 
Commerce Commission district and region 

















| 
| Number of employees . 
: _— ce _____| Percentage 
District and region en ; inerense 
1941 | 1940 
_—-< 

Eastern district ____- = or 738,161 | 601, 032 22.8 
Northeastern region. __.____. 78, 682 68, 208 15. 4 
Great Lakes region. ____- 311, 924 261, 831 19. 1 
Central eastern region. __- 347, 555 270, 993 238.3 
Southern district ______- nah 283, 584 | 252, 020 12.5 
Pocahontas region - 64, 444 | 58, 508 10. 1 
Southern region. - - - 219, 140 | 193, 512 13. 2 
Western district -- ; 699,832 | 568,170 23. 2 
Northwestern region ____- 210, 019 | 184, 105 | 14.1 
Central western region 357, 902 | 274, 626 30.3 
Southwestern region.---- 131,911 | 5 


109, 439 20. 





the central western and central eastern regions, 
respectively, which accounted for more than half 
the total increase on class I railroads. Although 
the regional allocation by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission of a particular railroad which 
serves more than one region is somewhat arbi- 
trary, the figures reflect the expansion of activity 
in the industrial northeast and in the ship-building 
and aircraft centers of California and Oregon. 


Selected Race and Sex Distributions 


The employment of Negroes and of women in 
industry is of special interest in view of the 
present labor shortages, since these groups con- 
stitute the largest available pools from which 
new workers may be drawn. An increase in the 
number of male Negroes in the railroad industry 
was evident in 1941; they formed 11 percent of the 
railroad labor force in that year compared with 10 
percent in 1940. In the case of women employees, 
although the number increased in 1941, as a propor- 
tion of all employees it declined slightly, from 2.8 
percent in 1940 to 2.7 percent. 

Male Negroes.—The number of Negro men rose 
from 159,608 in 1940 to 213,018 in 1941, an in- 
crease of 33.5 percent. As may be seen from 
table 6, an increase occurred for every class of 
employer. 

The largest percentage gains took place in those 
groups with the greatest advances in total em- 
ployment, as increasing use was made of Negroes 
in certain occupations in hiring new workers. 
Thus, while the increase in total employment on 
class I railroads was 21 percent, the number of 
Negroes rose 37 percent. For the smaller switch- 
ing and terminal companies the corresponding 
figures were 28 and 20 percent. For every em- 
ployer group the percentage increase was greater 


40 


for Negroes than for all employees; in the case of 
class IT and III railroads the number of Negroes 
increased 3.5 percent although total employment 
declined slightly. 

Average annual earnings of Negroes were $685 
in 1941 compared with $703 in the previous year, 
The average number of months of credited service, 
however, fell from 8.6 in 1940 to 7.6 in 194]. 
The decline of 2.6 percent in annual average com. 
pensation, compared with a decrease of 114 
percent in average service, indicates a rise in the 
amount of compensation per month of service, 
which advanced from $82 to $91. 

The increase in employment of Negroes took 
place for the most part in those occupations jp 
which they are customarily employed in large 
numbers, namely, the unskilled and_ semiskilled 
labor occupations. Because of the widely differ- 
ing occupational distributions among Negro work- 
ers and other employees, which makes a comparison 
of general averages meaningless, an analysis was 
made of data for Negro and other employees in 
occupational groups which include 62 percent of 
male Negro employees on class I railroads (table 7). 

The most striking increase in employment oc- 
curred among extra-gang men, where the number 
of Negroes more than doubled. Among station 
and platform laborers, 45 percent more Negroes 
were employed than in 1940. 

A comparison of Negroes and other employees 
with 12 months of service shows an increase in the 
number of Negroes in each occupation. In 
maintenance of way—both among extra-gang and 


Table 6.—Railroad retirement: Number of male Negroes 
employed in 1941 and percentage change from 19% 
for male Negroes and all employees, by selected classes 
of employer 





| 
Allem: 


Male Negroes ployees 





| | | 
| Percent | Percent-| Percent 
Number| of total | age age 
1941 jemployees) change | change 
inthe | from from 


group 1940 1940 


Class of employer 


Total... 1213, 018 | 10.6 | +33.5 | +200 
Class I railroads 174, 889 | 10.2 | +37.0| +211 
Class II and III railroads. 4, 166 16.8| +35] 21 
Switching and terminal companies, 

class I 5, 858 11.2] 421.9] +154 
Switching and terminal companies, 

other than class I <ineel 19.1 | +27.7 | +202 
Railway Express Agency. : | 4,801 | 5.5 | +17.6| +122 
Pullman Company. ..-. i | 12,979 46.4 | +12.7| +04 








1 Includes 4,409 employees of electric railroads, car loan companies, rail 
roads in Hawaii, labor organizations, railroad associations, and miscellaneous 
employers. 
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Table 7.—Railroad retirement: Number of employees of 
class I railroads, number with 12 months of service, 
and average credited compensation, for selected 
occupational group, by race, 1941 








All class I employees 


| Employees with 12 service 
months 

| 

| 


| 
Average 
credited 














Occupational rie) Per- Per- compensation 
group Num- a = Num- ro 
Ls of | change | Ld change Ba. 
, | total; from | “ from |, eae 
| 1940 | | 1940 mount age 
} | | 1941 jchange 
from 
1940 
| 
Extra-gang men: | | i 
Male Negroes.__| 33,851 | 19.4 |+118.5 | 3,306 |+32.5 $903 | +17.6 
Other }140, 653 | 80.6 | +14.3 9, 320 | +26. 1 1,141 | +11.3 
Other mainte- | 
nance-of-way | | | 
laborers: } 
Male Negroes.__| 42,817 | 17.6 | +27.9 | 17,818 | +3.5 917 | +20.2 
Other 200, 662 | 82.4 | +18.2 | 60,505 +.9{ 1,121 | +13.6 
Shop and stores | 
aborers: | | 
Male Negroes 21,487 | 17.8 | +25.6 | 12,834 / 41.2] 1,185 | 413.7 
Other | 99, 325 | 82.2 | +53.9 | 33,869 | -—9.2| 1,367 | +123.2 
Station -and-plat- | } 
form laborers 
Male Negroes._.| 33,253 | 28.8 | +45.4 | 11,947 | 43.4] 1,166 | +120 
Other.. 82,144 | 71.2 | +50.0 | 23,762 | —3.8| 1,469 | +142 





other laborers-—the increase for white employees 
was less than for Negroes; in the other two occu- 
pational groups, the number of full-time white 
workers decreased. 

Negro maintenance-of-way laborers showed the 
greatest percentage increase in annual wages. 
The increase for extra-gang men was 17.6 percent, 
for other maintenance-of-way laborers, 20.2 per- 
cent, compared with increases of 11.3 and 13.6 
percent, respectively, for other employees. The 
larger percentage increases for the low-paid em- 
ployees probably reflect the flat increases in wage 
rates under the emergency wage agreements and 
the effect of the minimum wage order. 

Female white workers —The number of white 
women in the railroad industry increased 16 
percent—from 47,026 in 1940 to 54,704 in 1941. 
The increase on class I railroads, which employ 
77 percent of all white women in the industry, was 
15 percent, and for other classes of employers, 
21 percent. The total average annual wage de- 
clined 3 percent, from $1,158 to $1,123. Average 
service months per employee decreased 6 percent; 
in 1941 white women were credited with 9.4 
months of service and with 10.0 months in 1940. 
Again, this decline is attributable to the entrance 
of new employees in the industry all through the 
year. 

There were no significant changes in the occu- 
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pational distribution of white women in the in- 
dustry in 1941, mainly because of their extreme 
concentration in one occupational group. Almost 
70 percent of the number employed on class I 
railroads are found among clerical employees, a 
group which includes less than 8 percent of all 
class I railroad workers. The rise in the number 
of female employees in that group was the same 
as for all clerical employees, 15 percent. 


Age Distribution, 1940 


In lieu of data on the age composition of em- 
ployees in 1941, which has not yet been tabulated, 
an analysis of 1940 data has been included to round 
out this discussion. 

The median age in 1940 of the 1,661,866 em- 
ployees of known age was 42.1 years. About 33 
percent were less than 35 years, 49 percent were 
between 35 and 55, and 18 percent were 55 years or 
older (table 8). 

There are decided differences in the age com- 
position of employees who worked in every month 
of 1940 and those who worked less than full time. 
The latter were, in general, much younger. 
Almost 60 percent were less than 35 years of age 
as compared with only 18 percent for the steadily 
employed group. Not quite 10 percent were 55 
years of age or older, whereas the corresponding 
figure for the full-time employees was 23 percent. 
The median age of workers employed less than 12 
months was 31.3 years, fully 15 years less than the 
median age of steadily employed workers. 

Table 8.—Railroad retirement: Number and percentage 


distribution of railroad employees with specified 
number of months of service, by age, 1940 















































Employees with | Employees with 
All employees ! 12 months of less than 12 
| service months of service 
hihi sie aaa 
Age in 1940 Per- Per Per- 
cent- | cent- cent- 
| Number| age | Number! age —_— age 
| distri- | distri- distri- 
bution bution bution 
Total._......|1, 661,866 | 100.0 |1,051,699 | 100.0 | 610,167! 100.0 
Median age 42.1 | 46.4 Pee) lean 
Under 20 35,828; 22| 1,934 2) 33,894 5.6 
20-24 _ - 178, 220 10.7 34, 867 3.3 | 143, 353 23.5 
25-29 170, 928 10.3 63, 009 6.0 | 107,919 17.7 
30-34 166, 021 10.0 90, 223 8.6 | 75,798 12.4 
35-39 190, 677 11.5 127, 286 12.1 63, 391 10.4 
40-44 215, 000 12.9 160, 340 15.2 | 54,660 9.0 
45-49 208, 386 12.5 167, 841 16.0 | 40,545 6.6 
50-54 | 192,988} 11.6] 160,471| 15.3] 32,517 5.3 
55-59 155, 401 9.4 130, 681 12.4 24, 720 40 
60-64 101, 785 6.1 83, 541 7.9 18, 244 3.0 
65-69 38, 502 2.3 26, 748 25 11, 754 19 
70 and over 8, 130 . 4, 758 .5 3, 372 .6 
| Excludes 9,081 employees of unknown age. 
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A more fundamental determinant of the age dis- 
tribution of employees is their occupational com- 
position, since the over-all service pattern is a 
reflection of the individual service characteristics of 
the various occupations. The relation between 
age, occupation, and continuity of employment is 
illustrated in table 9 for class I railroads. As may 
be expected, the oldest employees were engaged in 
occupations requiring considerable training and 
experience and in which employment was rela- 
tively stable. Thus, engineers and conductors, 
averaging 11.5 months of service during the year, 
constituted the oldest occupational group, with a 
median age of 56.1 years; 98 percent of them 
worked in each of the 4 years beginning with 1937, 
the first year for which compensation and service 
of all employees were reported to the Board. 

The youngest workers, on the other hand, were 
found in occupations involving little skill and 
requiring mainly physical strength. The group 
with the lowest median age, 28.6 years, was the 
extra-gang men. Twenty percent of this group 
were continuously employed after 1937, and they 
averaged only 4.3 months of service in 1940. 

The median age of employees of class I railroads 
who were in continuous service from 1937 to 1940 
was 46.9 years—almost 19 years above the average 
for workers not continuously employed in that 
period. The reason for this difference is fairly 
clear. The first group is composed almost en- 
tirely of employees with a long period of service in 
the industry. The younger group, 392,861 em- 
ployees, includes about 200,000 for whom com- 


pensation reports were received by the Board for 
the first time in 1940. These new entrants, who 
are much younger than employees with a long 
service record, brought the median age of the 
group not continuously employed down below 30 
years. In 1940 the median age of new entrants 
was 26 years. 

In 1937 the median age of covered employees 
was 41.3 years; it increased in 1938 to 43.0 years, 
declined in 1939 to 42.5 years, and still further in 
1940 to 42.1 years. The changes in average age 
reflect changes in employment in the railroad 
industry from year to year. During a period of 
contracting employment, such as occurred in 1938, 
there is a tendency for the average age of active 
employees to increase, since younger employees are 
generally the first to be laid off. Conversely, 
when employment is expanding, the average age 
may be lowered because of the influx of new 
workers. 

Although the age characteristics of the railroad 
population may be modified by the entrance of 
many employees into military service, withdrawals 
from the railroad labor force in 1941 because of 
induction into the armed forces were vastly 
overshadowed by the large number of employees 
entering the industry for the first time. It is esti- 
mated that less than 30,000 railroad employees 
entered military service in 1941. In view of the 
considerable increase in employment, particularly 
in occupations with a preponderance of young 
employees, a further reduction in average age 
probably took place in 1941. 


Table 9.—Railroad retirement: Number and median age of employees of class I railroads, by occupational group and 
employment status in previous years, 1940 





Employees with earn- 


All employees ings in each year, Other employees 
1937-40 
Occupational group ; os 7 xi ae 
Average 
: Percent of , Percent of 
Muasber Median —- of ol em Me dian ol om — 
age pon ol : ployees = ployees ag 
Total. _ 413, 752 42.6 9.5 72.2 46.9 27.8 2.1 
Engineers and conductors -- 86, 761 56.1 11.5 97.9 56. 1 2.1 50.3 
Executive, professional, and supervisory 75, 997 50.1 1L.¢ 96.0 MO. 5 4.0 33.1 
Station agents and telegraphers_- Ss 47, 673 19.8 11.3 91.8 50.7 8.2 33.3 
Gang foremen______________- : 43, 963 419. 6 11.6 06.8 49.9 3.2 38.2 
Maintenance of equipment, skilled____- 147, 475 8.1 1.2 W. 6 4. 6 9.4 43.5 
Firemen and brakemen_------_- 182, 892 45.6 10.6 83.7 47.1 16.3 33.6 
a of way and structures, skilled 31, 782 44.0 10.7 86.0 15.6 14.0 =e 
a ea 118, 794 41.5 11.2 89.6 42.6 10.4 ‘ 
na and apprentices___----._- 105, 330 38.7 10.3 74.5 42.6 25.5 26.6 
Helpers a ce of equipment, unskilled. _________. 81, 342 35.9 9.5 64.5 43.1 35.5 | 25.3 
Station-and-platform laborers. _____-- i 76, 695 34.5 7.8 51.9 43.0 48.1 27.1 
Section men and other maintenance-of-way laborers 201, 113 33.7 7.2 50. 2 40). 2 49.8 7.5 
pepe J RE . 112, 233 28. 6 4.3 19.8 37.4 80. 2 27.0 
Not elsewhere classified - Eaeaiat ‘ ; 101, 702 39. 4 8. 61.2 45.6 38.8 B.6 





1 Excluding 7,470 employees of unknown age. 
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The Future of Medicine in Great Britain: 
A Review of the Medical Planning 
Research Report’ 


The December and January issues of the Bulletin carried summaries of recom- 
mendations made by British governmental and nongovernmental organizations 
to Sir William Beveridge and his Interdepartmental Committee on Social Insur- 


ance and Allied Services. and of the Beveridge report.' 


The report summarized 


here,’ which appeared almost simultaneously with the Beveridge report, represents 
the proposals of a group of young medical practitioners concerned with the future 
of medicine in Great Britain and the pattern of the post-war society in which the 


new medical services must be built. 


THe INTERIM GENERAL Report of Medical 
Planning Research represents a synthesis of the 
proposals offered by some two hundred young 
medical practitioners, approximately half the 
membership of an organization formed in 1941 to 
plan for the future of medicine in Great Britain. 
Membership in the voluntary organization was 
solicited through the medical press, and all who 
cared to take an active part in its work were 
invited to join as actual contributors of recom- 
mendations or as critics of the plans proposed by 
other members. The members who _ prepared 
drafts of recommendations on which the present 
interim report is based are, for the most part, 
doctors who have been practicing less than 21 
years or others connected with the bealth services 
who are not more than 45 years of age. 

Like the Draft Interim Report of the Medical 
Planning Commission, issued by the British 
Medical Association several months earlier,’ the 
report of Medical Planning Research (M P R) is 
intended not as a blueprint but as a basis for dis- 
cussion and criticism. The present draft is a 
synthesis of many documents, none of which was 
written for publication. The aim of the small 
editorial group responsible for the draft was to 





*Prepared in the Division of Publications and Review, Office of the Execu- 
tive Director. 


! Otey, Elizabeth L., ‘British Proposals for the Future of Social Insurance 
and Services,’’ Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 5, No. 12 (December 1942), pp. 
ll-21; and Ring, Martha D., ‘‘Social Security for Great Britain—A Review 
of the Beveridge Report,” Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 6, No. 1 (January 
1943), pp. 3-30. 

'“Medical Planning Researeh; Interim General Report,”’ Supplement to 
The Lancet, Vol. 243, No. 6221 (Nov. 21, 1942), pp. 599-622. An American 
edition will be available from Medical Administration Service, 1790 Broad- 
way, New York City, which, jointly with Medical Care, is issuing the report 
in pamphlet torm. 

Medical Planning Commission, Draft Interim Report, London: British 
Medical Association House, 1942, 45 pp. 
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select the most constructive proposals and those 
most calculated to attract constructive criticism. 
Since many of the members of M P R are in service 
with the armed forces on distant fronts, it is pro- 
posed to allow at least 6 months for examination 
and detailed criticism of the present interim 
report by members and other interested persons 
before a final report is prepared. By withholding 
the names of the contributors, M P R believes 
that it will be possible for doctors and others 
serving in the armed forces to contribute to the 
discussion of post-war health services without 
conflicting with service regulations. ‘Medical 
opinion is on the move,” the report says, “and no 
desire to suspend judgment can alter this fact. 
It is important, therefore, that men in the services 
should make their contribution now . . .” 

The Draft Interim Report issued by the British 
Medical Association dealt with the various pro- 
posals advanced for improved organization and 
enlargement of the scope and content of the 
medical services provided the British people by 
the State. Within that framework it made an 
exhaustive analysis of what should be done to 
make “available to every individual all necessary 
medical services, both general and specialist, and 
both domiciliary and institutional.” In much 
the same field, the Society of Medical Officers of 
Health presented an interim report concerned 
mainly with proposals for administrative reorgan- 
ization of the health program.‘ 

M P R, on the other hand, starts with the 
thesis that proposals for the future of medicine 
“+A National Healt h Service; Interim Report of the Society of Medical 
Officers of Health,” Public Health, Vol. 55, No. 12 (September 1942), pp. 


199-202; see also the editorial, ‘‘Medical Planning—The Society’s Report.” 
in the same issue, p. 197. 
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must recognize two groups of problems connected 
with, but not strictly a part of, medical planning. 
First, since the group considers medical organiza- 
tion as very largely determined by the pattern of 
the society in which it exists, they examine the 
probable pattern of post-war society ‘‘to see the 
framework inside which the new medical services 
will have to be built.’”’ The second group of 
problems they see as ‘‘environmental planning for 
health and happiness,’”’ which demands ‘‘a study 
of the special measures which should be taken . . . 
to achieve the highest measure of positive mental 
and physical health.” 

M P R’s approach to post-war problems paral- 
lels closely that of Sir William Beveridge and of 
Political and Economic Planning (P E P).° All 
three documents assume a concerted effort of the 
British people to abolish want, by maintaining a 
subsistence income for all segments of the popula- 
tion through maintenance of employment at high 
levels; by State responsibility for meeting part of 
the living costs of large families through adequate 
allowances, without means test, to families with 
young children; and by an expanded contributory 
social insurance program which will provide bene- 
fits for all persons whose incomes are interrupted 
by sickness, unemployment, or death of the family 
breadwinner. 


Patterns of Post-War Society 


Part 1 of the M P R report deals with the 
changes that are likely to occur in the social pat- 
tern and the changes that are considered essential 
for maximum health of mind and body. Under- 
lying the proposals is the assumption that the 
controls necessitated by a war economy have come 
to stay and that “post-war industrial production 
will have to be planned nationally, first to meet 
the needs of the people and only then the luxuries.”’ 
In wartime, personal wealth— in the form of goods 
and services received—is reduced to the lowest 
level compatible with efficiency in waging the war. 
All surpluses above the minimum needed “to keep 
citizens physically fit for their war work, and 
mentally content to go on doing it” are devoted 
to the war effort, through a series of industrial, 
social, and financial controls, including allocation 
of raw materials, control of production, rationing, 
and price fixing. The war has taught that the 


5 Political and Economic Planning, Planning for Social Security, London, 
Planning No. 190, July 14, 1942. 
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limiting factors to national efforts are not finance, 
but rather the amounts of raw material, ma. 
chinery, and labor a country possesses and the 
power to cooperate in using them. After the war, 
Britain can be nationally richer by the machinery 
and manpower freed from military purposes, but 
unless that wealth is used it will be only a po. 
tentiality. And if, after the war, the desires of 
some groups of people to revert to a free economy 
are realized, the story of 1918-39 will be repeated, 

Action for the future, the report maintains, 
must be based on available real resources and 
priority of needs. Such resources will be greater 
after the war than during it. ‘“‘There is no need 
for a return to pre-war poverty, slumps, or unem- 
ployment, if we are prepared to impose certain 
disciplines on ourselves. By continuing to sae- 
rifice some freedoms, which we have willingly 
sacrificed in war, we can gain greater freedoms 
than we possessed before. A planned 
health service is an A-1 priority. The best that 
the medical and allied professions can provide must 
be available for everybody. Provided this does 
not encroach on other A-1 priorities we need not 
count the cost. Since the productive wealth of 
Britain has never been greater, we can plan if 
not prodigally at least boldly.” 

The report holds that Britain must have a long- 
term planned population policy after the war. 
Children must be made an economic asset to all 
classes of the population, rather than a liability; 
in existing circumstances, children are ‘‘a bad 
cash investment” for all but agricultural laborers. 
The report recommends a universal system of ade- 
quate family allowances for all children and for 
young people up to the age of 25 if they continue 
at school. At the same time, there must be a 
universal system of free education for all children 
up to age 18, with emphasis on vocational training 
in the last 4 years. There should also be free 
university or technical school training for those 
who can profit most from it, and provision for 
adult education. 

To make children a social asset to all classes of 
the population—only slightly less important than 
the economic factor—-calls for a planned housing 
policy, “so that homes and their surroundings 
may be suitable for the happy and healthy growth 
of families of three or more children’; nursery 
schools, to permit mothers to continue at work; 
and an educational campaign to popularize fam- 
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ilies of three or more children. Such a campaign 
will be of use, however, only when all the material 
factors working against large families have been 
dealt with. Concurrent with steps to encourage 
parenthood, it will be necessary to study the re- 
sults achieved, by establishing a demographic 
research department in a national social research 
council, and to consider also public education on 
contraceptive technique. 

Along with measures for planning and control- 
ling the population trend, methods of controlling 
the distribution of population must be introduced, 
and radical measures taken to correct the distri- 
bution of the past which was “unplanned for 
strategic safety, industrial efficiency, transport of 
products, transport of labour to and from work, 
community life, and health and happiness of the 
workers, the managers, and the families of both. 
_.. The undoing of the work of the nineteenth 
century and the first forty years of the twentieth is 
the biggest task which will face the people of this 
country after the war.” 

Important as all these other proposals are, how- 
ever, M P R sees poverty, “by which is meant 
lack of enough money to purchase the necessities 
of life,” as the major cause of ill health and un- 
happiness. Only by a concerted attack on the 
problem of poverty can the goal of positive men- 
tal and physical health be achieved. 

The ummediate causes of poverty in Great 
Britain are well known, the report says. They 
include: unemployment of the chief wage earner, 
32 percent; sickness of the chief wage earner, 9 
percent; insufficient wages to meet family ex- 
penses, which depend more than anything else on 
the number of children in the family, 21 percent; 
old age, 22 percent; widowhood or unmarried 
motherhood, if associated with inability to work 
because of children, 6.5 percent.6 The comple- 
mentary causes of poverty are, therefore, inade- 
quate unemployment insurance and assistance, 
inadequate sickness benefit, the failure of wages 
to allow for the size of the family, inadequate 
old-age pensions, and inadequate widows’ pensions 
and allowances for their children. 

As a cure the report recommends a social secu- 
rity program for the entire Nation which would 
provide, in essence: a national minimum wage for 
men and women sufficient to enable workers to 


—_—_—_—_—_———__. 


*The report ascribes these figures to H. Tout, author of The Standard 
of Living in Bristol, Bristol, 1938. 
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purchase all the basic needs for physical health; 
a wife’s allowance as a supplement to the wages 
of the husband when the wife is not gainfully 
employed; family allowances for children; insur- 
ance benefits, raised to the national minimum 
wage level, for unemployment, sickness, and wid- 
owhood, with continuation of allowances for wife 
and children when men are out of work or sick; 
and old-age pensions at somewhat lower rates 
than minimum wages and with no requirement 
that the pensioner shall cease gainful work. A 
fundamental premise for all payments is that 
there must be no means test; contributions must 
be made by all members of the community, and 
all must have similar rights. “If a means test 
operates, or if there is any deviation from the 
minimum rights, the thrifty and industrious will 
be penalised, and relative poverty will continue 
to cause misery among those who have done least 
to deserve it.’ Moreover, any comprehensive 
system for the removal of poverty will work only 
if the community maintains a high level of pro- 
duction. 

The present system of medical practice in 
Great Britain depends largely on the distribution 
of purchasing power. ‘Most wage earners con- 
tribute compulsorily to an insurance scheme which 
enables them to pay for medical attention during 
the time they can best afford it—that is, when 
they do not need it. The dependants of the in- 
sured population, having individually small pur- 
chasing powers, pay small fees for the medical 
care they receive. The middle and upper income 
groups, a relatively small part of the population, 
have a much greater purchasing power. In return 
for larger—and indeed sometimes very large— 
payments, they receive slightly better medical 
attention. This Robin Hood system as it has 
been called has a certain rough and ready justice 
about it. But it will work only as long as the 
doctors who treat the poor at low rates are able 
to make up by treating the rich at high rates. If 
the rich lose their purchasing power, the doctors 
who depend mostly upon them (but who serve all 
classes) will be driven out of business. It so 
happens that this particular group of doctors— 
the consultant and specialist group—is of vital 
importance in the chain of curative medicine.” 

From the point of view of medical planning, 
the report asserts, it is necessary to have a flexible 
system of distributing purchasing power, “‘capable 
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of providing the whole community with every- 
thing medical that it needs, but also allowing the 
rich to pay more if they want to. Under no 
circumstances are we justified in saying that 
the rich shall get better treatment than the rest, 
because they want to pay for it. Only the best 
must be available for everybody.” 


Paying for Medical Services 


Dismissing as undesirable on one ground 
another the present methods of paying for medical 
services—by direct payment of fees, by the panel 
or insurance system, by local or national tax 
revenues, by private insurance arrangements, by 
assessing against employers the cost of industrial 
accidents, and by charitable contributions—the 
report recommends that complete medical and 
hospital services, rehabilitation, and training 
should be financed by a single social security insur- 
ance contribution payable by all wage and salary 
earners and persons in receipt of any form of earned 
or unearned income. This same insurance contri- 
bution would carry rights, without means test, to 
adequate cash benefits in unemployment, sickness, 
old age, and widowhood; adequate family allow- 
ances; and burial allowances. Contributions would 
be graded to income levels, and each contributor 
could elect to make his payments weekly, monthly, 
or quarterly. Additional voluntary contributions 
would entitle contributors to proportionately 
higher benefits, and persons already carrying pri- 
vate insurance would be allowed to transfer such 
insurance to the compulsory system. 

Since a sample study of family budgets in 
1937-38 indicated that 7.2 to 7.5 percent of the 
total weekly expenditures of wage earners in 
Great Britain went for medical care, social insur- 
ance contributions, and other forms of insurance, 
the report maintains that a single social security 
insurance contribution of not more than 8 percent 
of income would be no more burdensome than are 
existing expenditures for like purposes. The 
proposed program, with its greatly increased bene- 
fits and family allowances, would probably make a 
contribution rate of 10 percent of income accept- 
able. During periods of unemployment or sick- 
ness, contributions would be credited as if paid. 
Except for medical emergency benefits, receipt of 
all benefits would be conditioned on a complete 
record of contributions paid or waived. 

In most respects the proposed program parallels 
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Table 1.—Great Britain: Social security expenditures 
for 1938-39 and estimated expenditures under the 
proposed Medical Planning Research program and 
under the Beveridge plan 














' Beverid 
BM | Medical Plan- | plan (ent. 
1938-39! | ning Research mates for 
1945) 
Program | a | — — 
Ie 
Amount) ~ * | Amount | cent Amount) Per 
| (in mil- | “ (in mil- | 2" | (in mil - 
| lions) | total lions) i total lions) total 
Total... | £444.3 14.3 imo 0 | £1,052. 3 |100.0 | £007 |10n9 
Social insurance _. | 154, 0 | 34.7 822. 0 | 78.1 430 | 68.9 
Sickness benefits | 43.0 9.7 82.5 | 7.8 72 | 10.3 
Unemployment benefits 62.0 | 14.0 70.0 | 6.6 | 110 | 15.8 
Old-age and survivors’ } | 
benefits 49.0 | 11.0 351.0 | 33.4 155 | 223 
Family (children’s) al- | | | 
lowances 308.5 | 29.3 7118 | 169 
Burial allowances | 10.0!) 1.0 4 6 
Administration (3) (3) | 21} 30 
Medical services 160.3 | 36.1 | 230.3 | 21.9 | 170 | 244 
Hospitals and institu- “a j : 
tions 75.3 | 16.9 | | 
Practitioners’ fees and | 
salaries 60.0 | 13.6 | 
Medicines 25.0) 5.6 | 
Public assistance : |} 130.0 | 29.2 ; 47) 67 
Unemployment assist- | 
ance | 36. 0 8&1 | } 
Noncontributory old-age | 4) 43 
pensions 18.0 10.8 
Other assistance 46.0 | 10.3 | 
Administration (4) 3; 64 





! Costs as presented by Medical Planning Research. The Beveridge re 
port gives a total cost of £334 million in 1938-39; see the Bulletin, January 
1943, p. 10, table 6. 

2 Includes marriage grants and maternity grants and benefits 

3 Included with benefits. 


closely the recommendations of the Beveridge 
report in comprehensiveness of coverage, types 
of insurance benefits, children’s allowances, aboli- 
tion of workmen’s compensation as it now oper- 
ates, and provision of universal medical and 
rehabilitation services. M P R_ proposes con- 
tributions and benefits at higher levels than 
does Sir William, but the latter specifically 
states that the levels he assumes are illustra- 
tive and tentative only. M P R postulates the 
disappearance of public assistance, poor relief, 
and unemployment assistance with their stigma of 
the dole and charity; Sir William, on the other 
hand, considers that public assistance will con- 
tinue as a necessary part of a social security 
program to abolish want, since some persons will 
fail to meet contributory requirements for social 
insurance benefits and others will have special 
needs which require supplementation of such bene- 
fits to meet subsistence requirements of the 
family. 

The costs of the proposed social security plan 
for Great Britain as estimated by M P R are 
compared, in table 1, with estimates of the costs 
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for the Beveridge plan in 1945 and with the 
expenditures under existing social insurance pro- 
grams in 1938-39. 

M P R assumes insurance contributions based 
on income; Sir William proposes to maintain a 
flat rate of contributions varied only by age, sex, 
and income source. M P R would require no 
employer contributions on behalf of employees 
and would permit persons in higher income groups 
to pay reduced contributions to compensate for 
the medical expenses they might prefer to meet 
under private arrangements. In that case, they 
would not be eligible for medical benefits under 
the insurance plan. 

Before the war, according to M P R, the na- 
tional income of Great Britain was approximately 
£ 4.5 billion, and since the war it has increased to 
about £ 6.3 billion. The increase, however, does 
not represent an increase in real wealth since 
nearly 60 percent of the goods and services pro- 
duced goes to the war effort, which requires the 
full time of perhaps 3.5 million persons in active 
war services and at least as many in the produc- 
tion of munitions. About 1.5 million previously 
unemployed persons are now working, and the 
war has drawn a very large number of housewives 
into gainful employment. The proposed health 
and social security program would cost less than 
one-fifth of the present nominal or potential real 
national income. In presenting a budget for the 
comprehensive program, the report points out 
that, even if the cost of approximately £ 1.0 billion 
were “a withdrawal from the national income, a 
total loss as it were, we consider it is not an ex- 
cessive price to pay for the abolition of poverty, 
and economic and medical insecurity. But it is 
not, in fact, a withdrawal from the national income 
but an orderly redistribution within it.” 

“Our proposed social security contributions 
would yield about 300 million pounds. The re- 
maining 700 million would have to be met by 
direct contribution from the Exchequer. It is 
worth noting that between 1926-38, 63.5 percent 
of all state income maintaining payments (under 
national health insurance, and unemployment, 
war and other pension schemes) was met out of 
taxation and not by the contributors. We pro- 
pose that the figure should instead be 70 percent. 
It is worth reiterating here the reasons why the 
whole sum should not come directly from the 
Exchequer; we consider that there should be a 
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direct link in the minds of everyone between con- 
tributions paid and benefits received .. . The 
finding of this 700 million presents considerably 
less difficulty than the financing of the British 
national war effort; 11 million per day are being 
spent directly on war purposes; 700 million per 
annum is something under 2 million per day.” 


“Running the Show”’ 


The latter half of the report discusses in con- 
siderable detail the principles of administration 
which should govern the medical service organi- 
zation and the detailed functions of the health 
service and its medical personnel and regional and 
local units. The establishment of the national 
health services as a corporate body and not as a 
Government department is urged, to divorce ad- 
ministration from politics and “day-to-day or 
even year-to-year inquisitions in Parliament” and 
to permit bold planning and initiative. The Gov- 
ernment would turn over to the National Health 
Corporation grants from the social security fund 
to be spent for health services for individuals. 
Environmental services, such as sanitary control, 
are primarily the concern of nonmedical techni- 
cians and should be under separate control. 

The home doctor of the medical service should 
receive his remuneration in three parts: a basic 
salary with additions for special qualifications and 
length of service; a capitavion fee depending on 
the number of persons on his list; and fees for 
special clinics or other special work and private 
fees for patients who elect to be outside the service. 
The doctor, according to the plan, would not have 
to “buy his way” to practice and thus incur 
heavy debts which cripple the early years of prac- 
titioners. He must be free to give up practice if 
he desires, free to refuse to accept a patient, free 
(within limits of efficiency) to increase his practice 
by his own efforts, and free from “‘undue bureau- 
cratic interference, whether medical or lay.” 
Unless doctors are free, they lack the sense of re- 
sponsibility on which the doctor-patient relation- 
ship depends. If they fail to carry out their 
statutory obligations they must be subject to 
statutory discipline but not the “inroads of 
officialdom.”’ 

Other ‘‘musts”’ for effective service are adequate 
remuneration from the outset of the medical 
career, adequate housing and equipment, regular 
holidays, periodic leave for refresher courses, 
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opportunities for acquiring and utilizing special 
skills, professional contact with other general 
practitioners and specialists, and adequate insur- 
ance protection for sickness and old age. 

The home doctors or general practitioners 
would be attached to small local health centers 
affiliated with local medica] or hospital centers at 
which specialists’ and in-patient services would be 
provided. On a regional basis, key general hos- 
pitals, convalescent homes, and special hospitals 
would be established, all with adequate staffs. 
Medical health officers or ‘‘social doctors” would 
be attached to each medical center to act as health 
advisers to all local authorities within the area 
and to advise the home doctors on environmental 
factors in health and disease. The first duty of 
the social doctor should be the organization and 
maintenance of vital statistics and medical in- 
telligence service; he would take over the recording 
of births, marriages, deaths, infectious diseases, 
and statistics for health centers and hospitals. He 
should have a statistical staff and mechanical 
equipment for transferring data to punch cards 
and should also supervise a small corps of social 
workers for home visiting. 

The M P R proposals for organization and 
administration of the health services are similar in 
some respects to those made by the Society of 
Medical Officers of Health. Both reports under- 
line the inadequacies of present provisions for 
preventive and curative medical services in Great 
Britain and the failure of a fee-for-service form of 
payment to meet the needs for medical, dental, 
nursing, and hospital care. The Medical Officers 
of Health, however, propose administration of 
‘‘the new medicine” as a Government service 
answerable to Parliament through a Cabinet 
minister. The health officers’ report also differs 
from that of M P R in proposing full-time salaries 
as the only form of remuneration for medical 
personnel. 


The new role of medicine as envisaged by both 
groups—a role which is also advocated by the 
Medical Planning Commission of the British 
Medical Association and other medical groups in 
their report—is that of a public service with far 
greater emphasis on prevention than has hitherto 
been possible. The new medical services pro- 
posed by all three medical groups would include 
complete genera] medical service, with hospital, 
institutional, maternity, consultant, specialist, 
nursing, dental, ophthalmic, and auxiliary services 
available to the entire British population without 
direct charge. Persons would pay for these sery- 
ices for themselves and their dependents when they 
could best afford to pay, through insurance con- 
tributions which would be waived when earnings 
were interrupted by sickness, unemployment, or 
old age. M P R sums it up as follows: “It is 
agreed that the best possible health services both 
curative and preventive, shall be available to 
everyone. It is agreed that the nation as a whole 
can afford to pay for these services. It is also 
agreed that lack of capacity to pay shall not 
deprive anyone of the best.”’ 

As justification for its comprehensive social 
security proposals, M P R declares, ‘‘ We recognize 
that such comprehensive proposals carry with them 
a theoretical risk of excessive pampering and 
paternalism. These dangers have been put for- 
ward as an argument against most social reforms 
in the past hundred years; yet the same people 
who have put them forward, have often argued 
that a leisured class, existing on unearned income, 
is a cultural and social necessity. We consider 
that the conduct of British people in all social 
classes in the present war suggests that the virtues 
of courage, enterprise, and vigour (and indeed a 
certain number of vices) occur independently of 
the income level and the measure of financial 
security. We regard the theoretical risks involved 
in social security as well worth running.” 
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PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


BUREAU OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 
Statistics for the United States 


During January, $95.6 million was expended The number of recipients of public assistance 
for public assistance and earnings under the and of persons employed under the Federal work 
Federal work programs in the continental United programs decreased from December to January 
States (table 2). This total represented declines for all programs except the NYA student work 
of 69 percent from the all-time peak reached in program. The amount of payments declined for 
January 1934, of 41 percent from January 1942, all programs. 
and of 5 percent from December 1942. Old-age Old-age assistance.—For the seventh consecutive 
assistance accounted for 55 percent of totalexpend- $month the number of recipients declined less than 
itures in January; aid to dependent children, 13 1 percent from the preceding month (table 5). 
percent; aid to the blind, 2 percent; general Payments decreased slightly from December, after 
assistance, 11 percent; WPA, 18 percent; and the 9 consecutive months of increase. Only 4 States 
NYA student work program, 1 percent. reported a larger number of recipients than in 


Chart 1.—Payments to recipients of public assistance and earnings of persons employed under Federal work pro- 
grams in the continental United States, January 1933-January 1943 
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Table 1.—Special types of public assistance: Recipients and payments to recipients in States with plans approved 
by the Social Security Board, by month, January 1942-January 1943 ' 


















































Number of recipients Amount of payments to recipients 
ene on os ee 
Aid to dependent 
Year and month 
Old-age children Aid to the — Old-age | 4 Ald to | | Aid to the 
assistance blind assistance children blind 
Families Children 
=e ——— = —— — Te a —s - SS ew a 
1942 
January an ae ee 2, 243, 329 392, 703 947, 970 53,095 | $62, 543,603 | $48, 000, 661 $13, 264, 603 $1, 278, 339 
sae 2, 244, 823 395, 966 954, 865 53, 455 63, 392, 962 48, 596, 481 13, 503, 926 1, 292, 555 
i se A na wanoon 2, 248, 642 398, 155 959, 196 53, 764 63, 246, 613 48, 353, 910 13, 591, 286 1, 301, 417 
a 6 ovmenictinmie wwe 2, 248, 536 397, 303 956, 922 53, 914 63, 380, 802 48, 527, 934 13, 542, 238 1, 310, 63 
i nid ee ha tienidinns oncwnne 2, 251, 187 395, 435 952, 036 54, 129 63, 672, 256 48, 958, 628 13, 399, 852 1, 313, 775 
a a 2, 253, 522 391, 755 943, 079 54, 378 63, 779, 932 49, 185, 310 13, 260, 418 1, 325, 204 
July___..- oe 2, 252, 173 386, 798 930, 622 54,480 | 64,158,077 | 49,650,930 | 13,173, 112 1) 334, 035 
“tas 2, 251, 082 383, 455 921, 422 54, 601 64, 735, 162 50, 110, 566 13, 283, 531 1, 341, 085 
September _-. 2, 248, 497 379, 602 912, 773 54, 651 64, 756, 627 50, 393, 082 13, 008, 782 1, 354, 783 
ia ae cniants einen se 2, 244, 915 371, 560 893, 070 54, 583 65, 146, 911 50, 986, 613 12, 801, 014 1, 350, 234 
ES ee ee 2, 236, 612 362, 778 872, 725 54, 449 65, 708, 228 51, 797, 922 12, 544, 144 1, 366, 162 
mber...-.--. 5. age 2, 229, 518 345, 859 54,643 | 66,199,555 | 52,239,355 | 12, 586, 381 1, 373, 819 
I ratieguncensecensice ne 2, 214, 486 339, 256 822, 726 | 54,507 | 65,987,058 | 52, 234,326 | 12, 383, 331 1, 360, 401 








1 For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-52. 


Table 2.—Public assistance and Federal work programs in the continental United States, by month, January 1942- 
January 1943! 


{In thousands] 




























































































National Youth 
Special types of public assistance Administration ¢ Other 
Farm Civilian Work 
General comer 
3 Security Conser- Projects rojects 
Year and month | Total thin Aid -4 pam = Adminis- vation Student Out-of- Adminis- wee! 
assist Aid to tration * Corps! work school tration * from 
ance the blind program work | eme’ 
| Families | Children ee | = 
Number of recipients and persons employed 
1942 | |. an 
ee 2, 240 395 | 953 78 836 42 115 306 234 995 2 
TS, TT 2, 241 399 960 78 817 46 107 256 231 GOs, 2 
SR Fae, 2, 245 401 965 78 785 38 95 247 220 933 1 
a ae 2, 245 400 963 78 723 24 76 237 205 837 (’) 
| a Ses 2, 248 398 958 79 657 14 64 215 181 759 M4 
ees 2, 250 395 | 949 79 607 12 | 53 133 184 | 671 
OS a Sa 2, 249 390 937 79 566 (‘) (5) 17 (*) | 505 (h 
August. ......-..-. 2, 248 386 928 79 551 (8) (5) 0 (8) 428 (5 
September-------- 2, 245 382 919 79 528 (5) (*) 2 (%) 382 ( 
October..........-|-...--- 2, 242 374 899 79 503 () (8) 52 ‘| 357 ( 
November....-...}-...----- 2, 233 366 879 79 470 (5) (5) | 81 (8) | 332 (6 
sa. Baiada > 2, 226 349 849 79 459 (8) (°) 86 (*) 300 ( 
SE 2, 211 341 827 79 447 (®) (5) ai _ m4 (5 
Amount of assistance and earnings 
1942 ALORS, BS spi 
January__.._--- $162, 100 $47, 931 | $13, 304 $2, 029 $20, 141 $1, 404 $7, 686 $1, 842 $5, 747 $61, 763 $253 
February.._._..-- 157, 485 48, 526 | 13, 546 2,017 19, 1, 663 7, 135 1, 675 5, 656 57, 807 25 
March_.___._. 159 465 48, 284 | 13, 633 2, 029 18, 820 1, 383 6, 332 1, 670 5, 407 61, 786 i121 
<P. : ee 150, 339 48, 458 | 13, 584 2, 037 17, 179 907 5, 071 1, 637 5, 101 56, 306 50 
2 141, 406 48, 888 13, 446 2, 038 15, 394 496 4, 262 1, 555 4. 787 50, 506 w 
Se 135, 734 49,115 13, 314 2, 052 14, 149 418 3, 544 937 5, 311 46, 866 B 
De iid cennaniais 120, 168 49, 581 13, 219 2, 054 13, 647 (8) (5) 150 41, 517 ( 
ee 109, 689 50, 039 13, 330 2, 069 13, 313 (8) (5 0 (5) 30, 938 (® 
September-.-.-.-.- 104, 889 50, 321 13, 054 2, 080 12, 991 (5) (*) ul (8) 26, 432 () 
ae 103, 759 50, 915 12, 848 2, 084 12, 552 (5 (5) 425 (*) 24, 935 () 
November-.------ 100, 902 51, 726 12, 588 2, 084 11, 536 (5) (‘) 7 (8) 22, 264 ty 
woes Sitaranailbl 101, 137 52, 168 12, 631 2, 100 11, 582 (’) (5) 722 (8) 21, 934 
January......_... 95,604 | 52, 162 12, 411 2,085 | 10,923 (*) (8) 661 | (8) 17, 362 (5) 
1 Partly estimated and subject to revision. For January 1933-December school work program based on an average of weekly employment counts 
1941 data, see the Bulletin, February 1943, pp. 23-26. For definitions of terms, during month. 


see the Bulletin September 1941, pp. 50-52; see also footnotes 3-6. 

2 Data from the FSA. 

3 Data from the CCC. Beginning July 1941, earnings of persons enrolled 
estimated by the CCC by multiplying average monthly number of persons 
enrolled by average of $67.20 for each month for enrollees other than Indians 
and $60.50 for Indians. 

4 Data from the NYA. 


‘ Datafromthe WPA. Beginning July 1942, amount of earnings represents 
expenditures (approved vouchers) for labor during month. 

¢ Data from the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Beginning October 194l, 
represents employment and earnings on projects financed from PWA funds 
only; data not available for other Federal agency projects financed undet 
Emergency Relief Appropriation acts. 

7 Less than 500 persons. 

* For changes in series, see the Bulletin, September 1942, pp. 32 ff. 


Beginning July 1941, number employed on out-of- 
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Chart 2.—Recipients of public assistance in the con- 
tinental United States, January 1936-January 1943 
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December, but payments were higher in 18 States. 
The average payment per recipient increased $2.19 
or 10 percent from the average in January 1942. 


Table 3.—Food stamp plan: Number of areas included 
and participants, and value of stamps issued in the 
continental United States, by month, January 
1942- January 1943 ! 





Number of partici- 
Number of 














pants # N ra . 
Year and month areas in- a onan ™ 
cluded # ‘eee 
| Cases Persons —— 

399 | 1,095,636 | 3,528,100 | $9, 428, 392 
1,307 | 1,115,946 | 3,589,600 | 9, 605, 399 
1,388 | 1,092,103 | 3, 584, 000 9, 783, 140 
1,458 | 1, 931 | 3,322,700 9, 246, 138 
1, 481 986,175 | 3,004,000 | 8, 718, 110 
1, 528 925,010 | 2,854, 100 8, 133, 159 
1, 533 851,471 | 2, 599, 700 7, 674, 472 
1,550 | 835,419 | 2,467,900 | 7, 274, 509 
1,558 | 789,824 | 2,335,800 | 6, 909, 438 
1,556 | 738,445 | 2,142,600 | 6, 454, 198 
1,553 | 671,349 | 1,932,600 | 5, 849, 134 
1,438 | 644,881 | 1,835,000 | 5, 608, 942 
1, 438 | (®) * 1,662,300 | 5, 060, 452 











' Data exclude persons receiving commodities under direct distribution 
— of the Food Distribution Administration and value of such com- 
m b 


? Through January 1942, an area represents a city, county, or group of coun- 
: g with February 1942, an area represents a county or city. 

* Includes recipients of 3 special types of public assistance and of subsis- 
tence payments from the FSA; recipients of, and those eligible for, general 
assistance; persons certified as in n of assistance and employed on or await- 
ing assignment to projects financed by the WPA. 

‘ Preliminary. 

‘Data not available. 

* Estimated. 


Source: U. S. Department of Agriculture, Food Distribution Admin- 
istration. 
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Table 4.—General assistance: Cases and payments to 
cases, by State, January 1943 ! 


















































Percentage change from— 
ber of Aver- 
eases | Amount of age December 1942 ame ~~ 1942 
State | receiv- | payments ee in 
ing to cases per 
= case | Num- | Amount| Num- | Amount 
ber of | of pay- | ber of | of pay- 
cases | ments | cases | ments 
Total ?_/447,000 |$10, 948,000 | $24. 47 —2.8 —5.7 | —46.5 —45.7 
ae 2, 254 22, 277 9. 88 -17 —3.4 —.7 +12.1 
Alaska. 189 10,938 | 57.87} —6.9)| +180 (3) 
jp. 2, 493 60,579 | 24.30 +.7 +1.6 | —13.8 +10.5 
Ark.‘___.| 3,539 24, 167 6.83 | —2.6 —10)} —11.0 - 
Calif....- 16, 363 413,773 | 25.29) —3.4 +2.1 | —49.3 —42.2 
Colo....- 5, 741 129,950 | 22.64 8 —12 (5 —43.9 
Conn... 4, 052 121,691 | 30.03 ¢ —.8 | —45.1 —45.4 
DO ciiaions 1 430 Sl ee ees Eat a eae 
Conk 1, 127 27,828 | 24.69 —7.6 —8.1) —44.8 —45.4 
) ; 5,775 44, 494 7.70| —2.2 (8) —2%6.2 25.5 
oe 4, 401 38, 878 8.83 | —2.5 +5.1 | —28.3 —10.9 
Hawaii _ - 13,966 | 21.72 —4.0 —5.2 | —31.2 —20.8 
Idaho. __ 14,662 | 16.42) —3.0 —2.9 | —32.5 —22.9 
S aeliidiieas 55, 016 1, 369, 366 | 24.89 —2.8 —9.7 | —45.4 —4.2 
Ind.!*____} 12, 509 213, 345 16. 93 —2.8 —2.9 | —54.5 —51.5 
Iowa ....| 10,061 182, 037 18.09 —.4 —17| —49.3 —46.9 
Kans__. 5, 117,687 | 19.97| —1.9 —2.3 | —62.4 —46.6 
| Sa 73,100 eee eee eee SN ee 
Sa 4, 357 85, 19.69 | +9.3 +9.0 | —63.2 —55.3 
Maine 3, 527 92,913 | 26.34) —2.5 —.7 | —41.5 —36.1 
Md 5, 540 137,255 | 24.78| —2.6 —5.3 | —22.4 —15.9 
Mass__ 19, 569 502,574 | 25.68) —3.8 | -—13.7 | —47.0 —51.2 
Mich._..} 18, 579 420,659 | 22.64/ —2.6| ~—16.6| —51.4 —54.6 
Minn._...| 11, 599 265,504 | 22.89 —.5 +2.2 | —51.8 —54.1 
Miss_-.--. 635 2,910 458; —28 +2.1| —9.3 +7.1 
Mo.4___..| 10, 590 138,703 | 13.10 | —10.6 —50.2 | —36.1 —45.5 
Mont 1, 606 28,219 | 17.57 +.9 +.4 | —52.3 —48.9 
Nebr-- 3, 376 46, 13. 78 +24 —.2) —52.9 —49.1 
Nev an 33: 5, 041 15. 18 —6.7 —14.4 | —28.3 —27.3 
N.H_-.-| 2,42 61,024 | 25.19) (4) (1) —39.3 —40.6 
N. J.1___| 12,045 311,145 | 25.83 —.4 +.5 | —50.9 —49.2 
N. Mex.*_| 1,190 8, 15. 21 —4.5 —-46| —7.8 +37.4 
N. Y_-~--}!2102,779| 3,835,184 | 37.31 —4.3 —4.6 | —42.2 —43.6 
ae 3, 344 26, 925 8.05 | —4.0 —.8 | —30.7 —20.7 
N. Dak. 1, 524 27, 373 17.9 | +2.9 12.4 | —56.9 —51.5 
Gaek...<. 479 489,807 | 21.79 —3.9 +1.9 | —51.6 —48.5 
Okla___.. 13 6, 063 36, 283 (8) (13) —16.1 (3) —31.9 
Oreg----.- 3, 052 77,365 | 25.35 ® +.7 | —51.5 —36.4 
ee > 733,703 | 21.02} -—3.9 —6.7 | —57.7 —55.1 
R. L“ 2, 525 96,882 | 38.37 —1.0 —1.4| —46.1 —48.2 
re 2, 296 19, 257 8. 39 —3.3 —.3 —4.3 -3.1 
8. Dak_. 1, 834 29,939 | 16.32) +0.4 +15.3 | —48.2 —45.9 
Tenn_.-..| 7 1,800 24 See ee Se er 
, are 7 5, 300 ttf ee See HE A 
Utah__..| 2,005 55,732 | 27.80 —2.1 —2.8 | —55.5 —56.5 
, | 1, 342 29,318 | 21.85) +3.9 +6.6 | —17.6 +15 
ES 4, 000 44, 227 11. 06 +.7 +1.6 | —22.7 17.8 
Wash.__. 5, 447 137, 268 | 25.20| +42 +9.2 | —39.4 —29.7 
We. Vesa , 067 97, 469 10. 75 +1.6 +2.6 | —40.6 —43.2 
. —— 11, 203 272,095 | 24.29 —2.8 —19 | —52.5 —53.1 
Wyo..... 661 13, 128 19. 86 +2.5 +4.1 | —41.8 —30.8 
! For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-52. 
? Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures, because an 


: 


estimated number of cascs receiving medical care, hospi! 
only and total payments for these services in 2 
and cases aided in Oklahoma have been estimated 

§ Data not reported previous to September 1942. 

4 State poagreee only; excludes program administered by local officials. 

‘ Comparable data not available. 

6 Increase of Jess than 0.05 percent. 

1 Estimated. 

§ Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

* Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only 
and, for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. 
— of payments shown represents approximately 70 percent of total 
expenditures. 

10 Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitaliza- 
tion, and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

1 Data for Decem 1942 were estimated. 

12 Includes cases receiving medical care only; number believed by State 
agency to be insignificant. 

13 Represents 3,184 cases aided under program administered by State 
board of public welfare, and 2,879 cases aided by county commissioners; 
amount of duplication believed to be large; average per case and percentage 
change in number of cases cannot be computed. 

\ Partly estimated. 
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Aid to dependent children—The number of 
families decreased 2 percent from December 
(table 7). During the continuous 10-month 
decline the number of families has dropped 58,900 
or 15 percent. The decline during the past year 
amounted to more than 25 percent in 10 States, 
including 3 States with decreases of more than 35 
percent. Payments in January were 1.7 percent 


Table 5.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, January 1943! 









































} j 
Percentage change from— 
| Aver- » newts . 
age ecember 1942 anuary 1942 
Number es pay- in— in— 
State | of recipi- ee j- | ment 
ents a per " mm 
. recipi- | Num- | um- 
ent | ber of | er ber of a 
recipi-| ments | Tecipl-| ments 
ents ents 
2, 214, 486 |$52, 234, 326 | $23.59 | —0.7 (3) —1.3 +8.8 
21, 477 200,789 | 9.77) —.4|) —1.1| +3.4 +11.5 
1, 531 45,846 | 20.95) —.8| —.4| —25 (4) 
, 358,827 | 37.24) +.1 | .2 | +3.7 +12.7 
: 370,230 | 14.76 | 41.2} +1.6] +.2] +77.5 
153,012 | 5,674,676 | 37.09) —.6| —.1| —3.4 -1.9 
5 42, $1,602,041 | 38.09| —.3| -7.5] —2.1 +13. 4 
16, 735 502,860 | 30.05) -14| —.8| -6.3 —2.9 
2, 100 27,558 | 13.12) -2.5| -—2.0|-14.1 —9.6 
3, 282 91,071 | 27.75 | —1.2 —.8 | —8.6 —3.0 
43, 049 620,191 | 14.41) —.6 —.5 |+10.1 +14.0 
70,755 | 665,000} 9.40] (3) +1.2|4+19.9| +30.8 
1, 555 26,070 | 16.77) —.6 +.9 |—13.9 +9.3 
9, 950 7, 420 26. 88 | +.9 +1.2 | +1.7 +19.3 
150,164 | 4,155,972 | 27.68| —.3 +.1] +.4 +11.4 
68,021 | 1,432,332 21.06) —.9 —.2| —28 +9.0 
55,271 | 1,223,535 | 22.14| —.6 —Siahe) 465 
30, 569 745,368 | 24.38) —.1 +.4}) —.9 +4.8 
52, 606 537,532 | 10.22 | —1.0 —.9 |—12.1 —3.8 
38, 054 555,974 | 14.61 -.1 +14] +6.8 +17.6 
15, 994 348,210 | 21.77) —.4 (3) +5.0 +8. 6 
14, 965 940 | 20.24 | —1.5 | —.8 |—13.3 —5.6 
82,382 | 2,816,526 | 3419| —-28| -2.9] -6.3 +8.1 
89,121 | 2,007,219 | 22.52) —.5 +1.8| —4.6 +18. 4 
61,953 | 1,423,958 | 22.98) —.4 +.1 | —2.5 +1.7 
‘ 235,639 | 9.05 Be —.9 | —6.3 —5.5 
111,471 | 2,201,574} 19.75 | —1.8 —1.4| —5.0 +43. 4 
12, 109 287,235 | 23.72| —.7 | @ | -3.3 +6.4 
28, 259 589,648 | 20.87) —.7 —.6} —5.0 —1.3 
2, 097 66,216 | 31.68} —1.1} —.8| —7.7 —2.4 
7, 143 173,086 | 24.23) —.4/ +.2] -1.7 +6.7 
28, 321 666,544 | 23.54 | —1.5 —1.1] —7.7 —2.6 
5,077 7,120} 19.13| —.3 —.1]} +.4 +20. 1 
113,052 | 3,352,131 | 29.65 | —1.6 +.8 | —7.1 +3. 2 
, 507 402,441 | 10.45) —.7 —.2|—14 +.6 
183 176,976 | 19.27) —.7 (4) —3.2 +3.0 
137,801 | 3,726,866 | 27.05| —.5| —.2]| —1.3 +12.6 
966 | 1,714,588 | 21.99) —2| +.1] +.2 +16. 6 
20, 360 022 | 24.95 | —1.3 —.4] -6.9 +4.0 
93,538 | 2,416,311 | 25.83| —.7 —.8 | —7.8 +5.5 
7, 368 ,228 | 25.14) —.2 +.6] —.3 +13. 6 
21, 270 216,848 | 10.20) —.5| —.1| +6.7 +5.5 
14, 418 226 | 19.99) —.4 +1.8 | —3.4 +1.7 
40, 166 496,711} 12.37; —.6| —.6] +61 +25. 7 
182,040 | 3,879,566 | 21.31) +.3| 46.5 [411.7 +23.8 
Utah.__.. 14,012 9,834 | 27.11 | —1.1 —1.0 | —5.0 —4.4 
«a 5,3 95,998 | 18.01) —.7 —.5 | —3.3 +.9 
| aS 18, 761 199,900 | 10.66 | —1.2 —.8| —7.1 —2.8 
Wash....| 62,798 | 2,121,003 | 33.7 —.6 —.5| —1.4 +.1 
W.Va_..| 22,193 378,653 | 17.06| —1.4| -—2.0] —1.0 —2.3 
we... 52,373 | 1,272,787| 24.30; —.6| @) —3.9 +.4 
Wyo..-.- 3, 94,030 | 26.83) () | +.2| -18 +8.3 
| J 











1 For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-52. 

1 All 51 States have plans approved by the Social Security Board. 

3 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

4 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

§ Includes $111,702 incurred for payments to 2,930 recipients 60 but under 
65 years of age. 

* No change. 
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less than in the previous month and 6.8 percent 
below the January 1942 total. 

Aid to the blind.—The number of recipients and 
amount of payments to recipients decreased less 
than 1 percent from December, but were slightly 


Table 6.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, January 1943 ' 






























































Percentage change from— 
{ 
ver- 
—— —_ December 1942 | January 1942 
State ber of | of pay- pay- _ in— 
. recip- | mentsto | ment 
ients | recipients | per re- | ,, 
cipient —_. Amount —_. Amount 
reeip-| OL D8Y- | recip | Of Day 
ients ients | Ments 
Total_____| 78, 734 |$2, 085,981 | $26.49 | —0.5 —0.7 | +1.3 +27 
Total, 45 
States 2_| 54,507 | 1,369,401 | 25.12] —.2 —.3 | +27 47.1 
RE! 647 6,630 | 10.25] +.8 —1.9}/+1.9| +159 
ame... ...- 399 13,964 | 35.60 | —2.0 —21]| —1.5 44.5 
Ark... 1, 169 19,172] 16.40] +.8] +420]/+41.4) 4722 
Calif.3. 6,876 | 323,171 | 47.00 | —1.3 —1.2] —5.4 ~49 
aegis 620 21,159} 34.13] —.8 —.2| —25 +2.0 
Conn.3_____. 189 5,504] 29.12} —5.0} -—128|]-121] -—152 
ae 291 9,220] 31.71 | +.3 —5.7|+12.4] +152 
|, aes 2, 661 40,902 | 15.37 | —1.3 —1.6 | —1.0 +3.1 
. “Saat: 2, 197 27,166 | 12.37) +.5| +1.8/4+19.2] +207 
Hawaii____. 72 1,342] 1864] (9 (4) (*) (® 
Idaho : 269 7,403 | 27.52] —3.2 —2.7|—-4.9| +4132 
Ti)_.........| 7,860 | 984,677 | $0.55 | —1.8 —3.2| —3.7 —8.9 
Ind__. 2, 347 66,133 | 28.18] (5) —-.3) —.5]| +813 
lowa_. 1, 524 42,776 | 28.07] —.2 +.3 | —1.7 +7.9 
Kans__._... 1, 270 32,724 | 25.77| —.9 -.6| -63 ~,§ 
Ky.. 521 6,407 | 12.30 |+45.1] 443.2] © (8) 
ia..... 1, 444 26,347 | 1825] —.8 —.1/+11.5] +199 
Maine 1,019 3,455 | 23.02} —.8 —.5| —87 4.8 
Md... 552 12,995 | 23.54| —.9 —.1 |—14.0 0.5 
Mass _- 1, 622 26,070 | 25.51 | —1.3 —1.1 |—11.3 —5.6 
Mich ___- 1,359 38,778 | 28.53 | —1.0 +.3] -1.1 +12.6 
Minn 1,019 29,467 | 28.92 7 +.4] +1.1 +83 
Miss__._.._. | 1,322 14.032] 10.61| —.9 —1.0/467| +110 
I.  nceamn 73,100 | 782,000 Y ae ie: 
Mont 318 8, 25.36 | (5) —.4/+10.4| +10.9 
Nebr. 689 15,142 | 21.98 | —1 —1.8 | —7.8 —3.6 
Nev 28 988 | 35.29 | (4) (‘) (*) (*) 
N.H 324 7,953 | 24.55 | ~.6| +.7/-39| +18 
N.J 686 17,576 | 25.62| —.3 31-68 -.8 
N. Mex 249 5,677 | 2280) +3.3| +3.9/47.8| +4341 
N.Y 2, 658 80, 494 tain 1.1 -.3}| —63 +3.9 
N.C 2, 209 33,990 | 15.39) —1.1 —1.1/ +15) +40 
N. Dak 133 2,861 | 21.51 | —4.3 —-1.9|/-29| -65 
Ohio 3, 815 84,009 | 22.02] -1.1 —.7 | —47 +2.7 
Okla ..| 2,130] 50,905] 23.80] —.2 +.1]—-25] +123 
Oreg_..._-.. 433 13,238 | 30.57 | —1.1 -1,2| —88 +4.8 
Pa_.........| 18,749 | 400,015 | 29.75 | —.8 —.9| —1.3 ~.? 
R.I 97 2,240 | 23.09] (4) (4) M | @& 
B.C... | 817 8,550 | 10.47| (8) $1.0) 414] +7 
8. Dak 256} 4,100) 1602) +.4] +31) +28) +01 
Tenn 1,648 | 20,936| 1270) —2 +.3143.2| +4128 
Tex _.| 4,083 | 95,078 | 23.20] +24 +2.91+87.4| +884 
Utah |} 148] 4,318 | 29.18] (4 —1.3 |—16.4 ~9.1 
Vt_. | 155 3,506 | 22.62) —.6 —.6| —4.9 —2.9 
Va | 1,037 13,863 | 13.37] —.9 -.7| -3.6 +1.7 
Wash....__.| | 894 | 32,130 | 35.94 | -1.3 —1.4|-13.9| —127 
. |, ae 21,575 | 21.95 | —1.3 —16) +.5 +.7 
Wis | 1,823 44,617 | 24.47 | —1,1 -1.5| -6.6 —4.5 
Wyo 124 3, 752 | 30. 26 —1.6 —1.3 —9.5 +4.7 











1 For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-82. 
Figures in italics represent programs administered under State laws from 
State and/or local funds without Federal participation. Delaware and 
Alaska do not have programs for aid to the blind. 

2 Total for States with plans approved by the Social Security Board. 

3 Includes program administered under State law without Federal par- 
ticipation. 

4 Not computed; less than 100 recipients. 

5 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

* No program in operation in January 1942. 

1 Estimated. 

* No change. 
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higher than in January 1942 (table 6). Only 10 
States reported an increase in number of recipients 
from December, while payments were higher in 16. 

General assistance.—Cases receiving assistance 
declined 2.8 percent from December (table 4), to 
complete a full year’s uninterrupted downward 


trend, which amounted to 389,000 cases or 46 
percent. The total amount of payments in Janu- 
ary was 5.7 percent less than in December and 46 
percent less than in January 1942. December was 
the only month during the past year in which an 
increase occurred. Twelve States reported a 


Table 7.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, January 1943! 



























































Number of recipients Percentage change from— 
Amount of Average December 1942 in— January 1942 in— 
payments payment 
State to per 
Families | Children recipients family Number of recipients Number of recipients 
Amount of |_ sneee 
payments paymen 
Families Children Families | Children 

Total..... 342, 192 829,171 | $12, 442, 515 $36. 36 —2.0 —26 —1.7 —13.7 —13.4 —6.8 

Total, 48 States *- 339, 256 822, 726 12, 383, 331 36. 50 —1.9 —2.4 —1.6 —13.6 —13.2 —6.6 
Alabama 5, 160 14, 308 $5, 287 16. 53 —1.6 —4.3 —1.6 —11.6 —14.5 +5.8 
Alaska... $8 116 1. 994 52. 47 —6.0 —19.1 —2.4 —26.9 —16.9 -9.4 
Arizona... 1, 882 5, 155 65, 674 34. 90 —2.2 —2.5 —2.2 —22.5 —20.7 —19.3 
Arkansas 5,722 14, 886 127, 622 22. 30 —.6 —1.3 —.2 —8.0 —7.2 +42.6 
California - 9, 909 24, 135 570, 159 57. 54 —2.8 —3.3 —2.7 —33.3 —31.8 —22.0 
Colorado 4, 783 12, 115 153, 176 32. 03 —2.9 —1.9 —1L.8 —22.0 —19.9 —18.6 
Connecticut _. 2, 081 5, 287 128, 380 61. 69 —.8 —2.1 +.3 +86. 6 +77.5 +154.9 
Delaware _. 354 966 13, 391 37. 83 —2.7 —.7 +2.7 —37.9 —42. —30.1 
District of Columbia 977 2, 804 38, 155 39. 05 —.6 —7.2 —.8 —9.9 —11.0 —3.6 
Florida 3... 5, 042 11, 448 122, 342 24. 26 —2.7 —4.6 —2.7 —7.8 —11.9 —4.7 
Georgia... ...--- 4, 608 11, 153 106, 806 23. 18 —.8 —.8 -.3 +.6 —.4 +5.5 
Hawaii 71 2, 095 29, 953 44. 64 —2.9 —1.5 —1.6 —36.3 —37.2 —25.1 
Idaho. . 2, 373 6, 264 83, 521 35. 20 —2.1 —1.2 —1.2 —23.1 —2.1 —12.9 
Illinois 26, 004 59, 189 848, 091 32. 50 +2.6 +2.8 +2.6 +35.4 +36. 4 +38. 2 
Indiana. 12, 321 26, 323 396, 439 32. 18 —3.0 —2.8 —2.5 —2.8 —18.7 —15.3 
lowa 2, 796 6, 118 54, 805 19. 60 —2.6 —3.5 —2.6 —14.6 —16.5 —10.6 
Kansas... 5, 565 13, 606 211, 314 37. 97 —1.9 —1.7 —1.5 —16.7 —15.2 —7.8 
Kentucky ‘.. 77 211 2, 052 26. 65 ied ace nw incbigliiennidadaiaanal 
Louisiana. . 13, 339 34, 244 382, 677 28. 69 —1.0 —.9 +.4 —13.2 —12.3 —6.4 
Maine_._. 1, 737 4, 860 76, 584 44. 09 —.6 —1.1 +.1 —2.9 —.4 +5.2 
Maryland.............. 4, 353 12, 209 148, 844 34.19 —2.0 —2.1 —2.3 — 26.5 —25.4 —23.0 
Massachusetts - . . - . -- 9, 1 23, 433 611, 961 63.74 —2.0 —2.0 —2.5 —22.8 —23.1 —15.7 
Michigan _... jie 17, 099 40, 019 821, 761 48. 06 —3.1 —9.3 —21 —2.5 —2.3 —11.0 
Minnesota... .--- 7, 716 18, 616 274, 925 35. 63 —1.2 —1.0 -.9 —16.5 —15.3 —14.6 
Mississippi... . - 2, 466 6, 49, 667 20. 14 (8) —.3 -.1 —5.9 —7.1 —6.3 
Missouri... .--- 13, 300 30, 827 410, 998 30. 90 —22 —1.8 —1.6 —6.7 —5.7 +24.5 
Montana 2,014 5, 106 65, 204 32. 38 —5.5 —4,1 —3.7 —23.1 —21.0 —18.0 
Nebraska &. 4, 371 10, 023 138, 650 31.72 —2.9 —2.4 —2.6 —23.9 —22.1 —23.7 
Nevada. ... 102 211 2, 385 23.38 —8.1 —13.5 —14.7 —10.5 —21.6 —14.6 
New Hampshire 844 2, 122 42, 844 50. 76 —.1 —.7 +1.3 +11.1 +12.6 +22.8 
New Jersey... 6, 741 15, 504 216, 348 32. 09 —3.7 —3.6 —3.8 —27.7 —27.2 —26.9 
New Mexico... 2, 372 6, 911 86, 36. 63 —.4 —.4 —.3 +4.1 +4.3 2. 5 
New York d 23, 165 47, 132 1, 247, 970 53. 87 —4.4 —3.8 —3.6 —22.9 —20.8 —14.8 
North Carolina____. 8, 881 18, 756 156, 633 17. 64 —1.5 —11.5 —.8 —10.9 —2.3 —7.6 
North Dakota 2, 142 5, 972 72, 965 34. 06 —2.1 a) —.8 —14.4 —14.3 —7.7 
Ohio : 10, 581 27, 806 427, 140 40. 37 —1.5 —1.0 —1.2 —11.2 —11.0 9.5 
Oklahoma... 17. 531 40, 959 397, 724 22. 69 —2.0 —1.8 —1.6 —10.0 —10.4 1.9 
Oregon 1, 604 3, 765 80, 947 50. 47 —2.2 —1.7 —1.5 —2.7 —24.2 —12.5 
Pennsylvania 37, 430 95, 141 1, 803, 012 48. 17 —3.0 —2.6 —3.1 —33.2 —32.3 —14.6 
Rhode Island __.. 1, 229 3, 320 68, 240 | 55. 52 +.6 (8) +.5 —3.6 —7.3 +13.5 
South Carolina 3, 813 11, 161 62, 738 16. 45 —.6 —.2 +1.5 —4.4 —4.6 —3.7 
South Dakota 1, 807 4, 224 53, 595 29. 66 +.7 +.9 +2.9 +.7 +.4 +4.8 
Tennessee __. 13, 584 34, 325 267, 727 19.71 —.5 —.4 (*) —3.3 —16 +1.9 
Texas... 11, 657 26, 302 249, 300 21. 39 —1.8 —1.3 —1.5 (1@) (1%) ("®) 
Utah... _. 2, 349 6, 230 111, 827 47. 61 —4.1 —4.2 —3.7 —42.2 —41.6 —36.9 
Vermont... 658 1, 764 21, 813 33. 15 -1.8 —.7 —.9 —9.0 —9.1 —7.6 
Virginia 4,611 | 13,090 | 97, 430 21.13 -1.3 -1.5 -.6 —5.0 -7.4 —.4 
Washington 3, 604 9, 054 203, 233 55. 02 —3.2 —3.2 +8.0 —29.4 —2.4 —5.3 
West Virginia 10, 973 29, 837 333, 188 30. 36 —3.0 —2.7 —3.5 —2.8 -.9 —3.0 
Wisconsin 9, 396 22, 241 308, 074 42. 37 —2.0 —1.9 —1.1 —21.4 —19.1 —15.0 
Wyoming. 579 | 1, 544 20, 061 34. 65 —1.9 —2.2 —1.9 —25.7 —-%.2 —22.8 




















| For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-52. 
Figures in italics represent programs administered under State laws from 
State and/or local funds without Federal participation. 


? Total for States with plans approved by the Social Security Board. 
‘Includes program administered under State law without 


participation. 


‘ First payments under approved plan were made in January. 


Federal 


Informa- 


tion not available on status of programs previously administered under 
State law without Federal participation; percentage change cannot be 


computed. 
* No change. 


‘In addition, in 59 counties payments amounting to $5,652 were made from 
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local funds without State or Federal participation to 329 families in behalf 
of 600 children under State mothers’-pension law; some of these families also 
received aid under plan approved by the Social Security Board. 

7 Percentage change not computed, since data for Densaee 1942 were 
estimated. 

§ Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

» Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

10 January 1942 was the fourth month of operation under approved plan. 
Percentage change not computed, since number of families and amount of 
payments made were negligible in that month. 








larger number of cases in January than in the 
previous month. 

Federal work programs.—The sharp downward 
trend in number of persons employed and amount 
of earnings under the WPA continued during 
January as activities were further curtailed in the 


process of liquidating the program (table 8). The 
number of persons employed dropped 19 percent 
from December, while earnings dropped $4.6 


million. Persons employed under the NYA sty. 
dent work program increased 5.6 percent, but 
earnings declined 8.4 percent. 


Table 8.—Public assistance and Federal work programs, by State, January 1943 ' 

























































































Number of recipients and persons employed Amount of assistance and earnings (in thousands) 
Special types of public a8sistance 2 —— cm 
rout. , Specia Yout 
State General | Adminis- cae a types of | General | Adminis- Al... 
Aid to assistance | tration | 4 jminis. | Total public assist- tration Adut 
Old-age | dependent | Aid to (cases) student tration assist- ance student inis- 
assistance | children | the blind work rane ance ? work tration 

(families) program program 
Ee 2, 214, 486 342, 192 78, 734 4 447, 000 91, 070 243,739 | $05, 735 $66, 763 | 4 $10, 948 $661 $17, 363 
21, 477 5, 160 647 2, 254 3, 720 7, 804 78 302 22 21 439 

1, 531  ) ae 189 RS Wes 59 48 oe E.. Wr 

9, 636 1, 882 399 2, 493 311 606 598 438 61 3 6 
25, 085 5, 722 1, 169 § 3, 539 2, 205 7, 060 930 517 524 12 377 
153, 012 9, 909 6, 87) 16, 363 2, 472 3, 607 7, 551 6, 568 414 25 543 
42, 062 4, 78 620 5, 741 1, 374 1, 278 2, 034 1, 776 130 9 119 
16, 735 | 2, 081 189 4, 052 449 527 815 637 122 4 52 
2, 100 354 ‘ 6 430 116 206 73 41 #10 1 21 
3, 282 | 977 291 1, 127 115 470 207 138 2B 1 40 
43, 049 5, 042 2, 661 5,775 1, 606 7, 577 1, 350 783 44 10 512 
70, 755 | 4, 608 2, 197 4. 401 3,774 8, 842 1, 334 7 39 20 ‘77 
1, 555 | 671 7 2} eae 4 72 57 14 l 

9, 950 | 2, 373 269 7 893 389 622 459 358 715 3 
150, 164 26, 094 7, 350 55, 016 4, 240 16, 102 7, 881 , 229 1, 369 34 1, 249 

68, 021 12, 321 2, 347 § 12, 599 1, 865 3. 496 2, 461 1, 895 $213 14 
55, 271 | 2796 | 1.524 10, 061 1, 758 2653) L7ZB 1" 321 182 4 06 
aa 30, 569 | 5, 565 1, 270 5, 895 1, 870 2, 185 1, 292 GSO 118 14 17] 
Kentucky_........____- 52, 606 | 77 521 63, 100 2, 488 7, 670 1, 126 546 640 15 524 
Louisiana___..._.._____- 38, 054 | 13, 339 1, 444 4, 357 2,912 5, 228 1, 365 065 86 19 205 
eS 15, 994 | 1, 737 1, 019 3, 527 417 302 | 57 448 93 3 25 

| | 

Maryland.___.___.___. 14, 965 | 4, 353 552 5, 540 502 1, 189 | 703 | 465 137 % 
Massachusetts__________- 82, 382 | 9, 601 1, 022 19, 569 1, 596 11, 364 | 4, 808 | 3, 455 503 16 835 
ERS 89, 121 17, 099 1, 359 18, 579 2, 621 7, 886 3,941 | 2, 868 421 21 632 
Minnesota_____.._______. 61, 953 7, 716 1,019 11, 599 2, 072 4, 957 2, 358 1, 7: 266 15 349 
Mississippi._______.___-- 26, 040 2, 466 1, 322 635 2, 875 9, 219 784 299 3 16 465 
| SS 111, 471 13, 300 6 3,100 5 10, 590 3, 068 9, 227 3, 546 +2, 695 +139 22 690 
RES 12, 109 2,014 318 ‘ 555 1, 798 | 604 361 2B 4 212 
wOeCREER...............- 28, 259 4, 371 689 3, 376 1,172 1, 210 | 914 743 47 ~ 116 
__ ee 2, 097 102 28 332 33 34 | 87 70 5 (19) 12 
New Hampshire.______- 7, 143 844 324 2, 423 310 506 | 328 224 61 2 41 
New Jersey..........___- 28, 321 6, 741 686 812,045 922 9, 392 | 2,009 | 900 *311 8 790 
New Mexico._....______- 5,077 2, 372 249 51,190 418 1, 690 336 190 $18 $ 125 
a Sea 113, 052 23, 165 2,658 | 1 102,77: 7, 402 24, 839 10, 394 4, 681 3, 835 65 1, 813 
North Carolina__.._____- 38, 507 8, 881 2, 209 3, 3 2, 192 7, 419 1, 025 593 7 14 391 
North Dakota__________- 9, 183 2, 142 133 1, 524 865 769 359 253 27 6 73 
ee 137, 801 10, 581 3, 815 22, 479 3, 232 8, 072 5, 502 4, 238 490 27 748 
Oklahoma.........-_ 77, § 17, 531 2, 139 12 6, 063 2, 839 709 2, 329 2, 163 36 20 109 
—S ee 20, 360 1, 604 433 3, 052 530 196 714 602 77 5 29 
Pennsylvania_________- x 93, 538 37, 430 18,749 34, 908 4, 850 21, 382 6, 954 4, 628 734 42 1, 550 
Rhode Island__.._._____- 7, 368 1, 229 97 92.525 265 683 418 256 997 2 63 
South Carolina._._._____ 21, 270 3, 813 817 2, 296 2, 442 7, 284 767 288 19 13 447 
South Dakota_________- 14, 418 1, 807 256 1, 834 1, 105 660 438 346 30 6 56 
Temmessee_____.__.____.. 40, 166 13, 584 1, 648 6 1, 800 3, 330 7, 626 1, 144 785 *13 20 326 
1 SR 182, 040 11, 657 4, 083 6 5, 300 6, 336 14, 229 5, 076 4, 224 6 59 44 | 750 
ee 14, 012 2, 349 148 2, 005 634 21 608 496 56 § | 51 
eR RI 5, 329 658 15. 1, 342 220 394 180 121 29 2 7 
a 18, 761 4,611 1, 037 4, 000 2, 094 2, 426 517 311 44 13 149 
Washington......_.____ 62, 798 3, 694 894 5, 447 578 1, 024 2, 642 2, 356 137 6 143 
West Virginia.._.._.____- 22, 193 | 10, 973 | 983 9, 067 1, 494 8, 359 1, 335 733 97 9 495 
Wisconsin..._.._._____. 52, 373 | 9, 396 | 1, 823 11, 203 2, 180 2.419] 2,199 1,715 | 272 17 | 198 
vo ee Te 3, 505 | 579 124 661 197 227 | 150 118 | 13 1] M4 





1 See footnotes to table 2. 

? Figures in italics represent programs administered under State laws from 
State and/or local funds without Federal participation. 

+ Includes data for programs administered under State laws from State 
and/or local funds without Federal participation. 

‘ Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures, because an esti- 
mated number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, and burial 
only and total payments for these services in 2 States have been excluded, and 
cases aided in Oklahoma have been estimated to exclude duplication. 

§ State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 

¢ Estimated. 

7 Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only 
and, for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. 
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Amount of payments shown represents approximately 70 percent of total 
expenditures. ae 
Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitaliza- 

tion, and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

9 Partly estimated. 

10 Less than $500. 

1 Includes cases receiving medical care only; number believed by State 
agency to be insignificant. 

12 Represents 3,184 cases aided under program administered by State board 
of public welfare, and 2,879 cases aided by county commissioners; amount of 
duplication believed to be large. 
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REPORTS AND ANALYSIS DIVISION 


Operations of the Unemployment Compensation Program 


January activities. Although the volume of 
claims, benefit payments, and beneficiaries in- 
creased in January, each was 70 percent or more 
below the levels of January 1942. The abrupt 
rise in benefit payments which normally occurs 
between December and January failed to material- 
ize this year; benefit payments in January totaled 
$12.2 million, or only 5.6 percent more than in 
December, the smallest December—January rise 


Chart 1.—Number of initial and continued claims 
received in local offices, by month, January 1940- 
January 1943 

[Ratio scale) 
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on record. In the past 3 years, December—Jan- 


uary increases have ranged from 27 to 47 percent. 

Even though the increase in benefit payments 
during January was small, it is significant insofar 
as it reverses the downward trend of benefit pay- 
ments which has continued since July 1942. Part 
of the rise in January payments is attributable to 
the continuation from December of seasonal reduc- 
tions in lumbering, and 


canning, construction, 
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retail trade. Substantial increases in benefit pay- 
ments occurred in several of the States with 
individual benefit years, where many claimants 
begin their benefit year during January. 

A fairly large proportion of the unemployed 
workers must have been reemployed during their 
waiting period or shortly thereafter, since benefit 
payments increased only 5.6 percent from last 
month and the number of compensable claims 
received actually decreased, in spite of an increase 
of 10 percent in initial claims from December to 
January and of 13 percent from November to 
December (see chart 1). Seven of the States 
which reported decreased benefit payments in 
January had experienced increases in initial claims 
during both December and January. Outstanding 
among this group are the District of Columbia, 
New Mexico, Louisiana, Ohio, and Oregon, each 
of which had decreases in benefit payments in 
January although initial claims increased from 37 
to 90 percent. Marked increases in benefit pay- 
ments occurred in Indiana and Michigan, even 
though these States were not affected by priority 
unemployment as was the case in January 1942. 


Table 1.—Summary of unemployment compensation 
operations, January 1943 
[Corrected to Mar. 1, 1943] 











| Percentage change 
from— 
nen Newer ee be 
amount 
December} January 
942 1942 
Se Ae Ee Pe —|— —— itlenibaiilieta 
Initial claims !____- } 300, 281 +10.1 —71.9 
Continued claims ! | 1, 226, 838 +5.2 —73.2 
Waiting-period '_ 262, 852 +36. 3 —75.0 
Compensable !_____- 963, 986 —1.0 —72.7 
Weeks compensated ?__ oa 954, 498 | +4.6 ~73.1 
Total unemployment.- ee ee 839, 053 | +2.2 —73.8 
Part-total unemployment ! Ply: 21, 577 4-—3.5 —76.6 
Partial unemployment ! 66, 877 4+10.2| §—74.0 
Number of beneficiaries: ? 
Estimated individuals during ane: 322, 600 +20.5 —73.6 
Weekly average for month_. + 226,757 | +17.8| —T71.5 
Gross benefits paid ? 12, 182, 047 | +5.6| —70.3 
Net benefits paid since benefits first 
IE So da tnthicticasssnmeammele ANA | ae ee . 
Funds available for benefits ¢__- hans 502, 299, 764 | +3.4 +32. 8 





| Excludes Hawaii; data not reported. 

? Excludes Alaska for January 1943; data not reported. 

3 Excludes New York, because data not reported, and Montana and 
Pennsylvania which have no provisions for partial and part-total unem- 
ployment. 

‘ Based on 46 States reporting this type of payment during both periods. 

5 Based on 45 States rep@rting this type of payment during both periods. 

* As of Jan. 31. 





The total number of weeks compensated during 
January increased 4.6 percent over the previous 
month, slightly less than did the benefit payments. 
Weeks compensated for partial unemployment, 
however, were 10 percent above the December 
number. Primarily responsible for this increase 










were Maryland, New Jersey, Ohio, and Wegt 
Virginia, where the increases ranged from 30 to g%4 
percent. If these States were excluded from the 
total, the increase would have been less than } 
percent for the Nation as a whole. Each of thege 
States except New Jersey reported a decrease jp 


Table 2.—Initial and continued claims received in local offices, by State, January 1943 
[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Feb. 23, 1943] 
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Social § Gesnstiy Bos Board region Percentage change 


































Continued claims 
} — > _ ee 2 | 
Percentage change | 
_ pes Addi xen Waiting. | 
low |} Add | w a, ee ‘hi faiting- | Compen 
Number | New! | sonal! Number | ‘period | cathe 
December | January | | December | January | 
1942 142° | |} 142 | 1942 
OS e |_ adios te: ———E— = a es. ee ees Meee —|— 
} | | ip 
Total 2. |__| +101 | =71.9] 1, 226, 575 $5.1} —73.2| 282,820) 96a 755 
Region I aro | | ‘ Qatpe) VS aus erates 4 ere 
2 
onnecticut ____ 2, 314 | —7.9 —82.7 | 1, 530 784 | 5, 068 | —7.6 | —88.5 | 1,040 4, 0% 
_ ae sol 788 —51.1 —80. 0 567 221 | 8, 709 | —7.8 —59.8 | 397 8, 312 
Massachusetts. _. 8, 386 ~19.7 —75.3 | 4, 206 4,090 | 30, 909 | +3.4 81.1 3, 257 27, 682 
New Hampshire. 824 | —.5 | —67.7 | 405 419 3, 323 | —3.0 | —73.4 425 2, 88 
Rhode Island _- 2, 305 —6.0 | —74.1 1, 468 | 837 8, 454 —28.7 | —73.5 603 7,851 
—-- ca 555 +57.2 | —70.6 436 | 119 1, 957 +10.6 | —71.4 486 | 1,471 
Region IT: 
New | | 50, 931 —22.8 | —64.4 | 24, 905 | 26, 026 273, 571 | —4.6 | — 56.3 70, 915 202, 656 
Region III: | 
Delaware... .. | 782 +209.1 | —78.8 | 683 | 90 | 1, 709 +70. 2 | —81.6 418 1,21 
New Jersey ___. oa 17, 432 +31.1 | —72.4 | 12, 212 | 5, 220 | 61, 918 +.3 | —76. 4 | 9, 641 | 52,277 
. er" 20, 209 +83. 4 —57.8 20, 209 (1) 117, 740 +49. 8 —62.3 45, $20 71,90 
egion : | | 
District of Columbia. 638 +70. 1 —79.1 584 | 4 3, 333 +7.6 | -78.5 | 60 2m 
Maryland. 1, 365 +2.0| -81.6 1,365] = (?) 12, 838 +10.3| 60.6 631 12, 97 
North Carolina_. 4, 801 +22. 4 | —79.6 3, 743 | 1, 058 19, 639 +1.9 | —76.3 2, 527 17,112 
Virginia..____- | 1, 665 | —16. 2 | —61.5 | 1, 041 624 7, 271 —21.1 | —80.6 542 | 6,79 
a Virginia ; ne } 1, 991 +21.7 | -70.0 | 1, 568 | 423 9, 810 Ot —64.8 591 9, 29 
gion | 
Kentucky___. | 2, 582 | +17.5 | -78.3 | 1 2, 582 (*) 16, 001 —6.0 —55.7 1, 181 14, 82) 
Michigan __- a 11, 852 | —18.1 | —87.6 8, 992 | 2, 860 | 39, 271 +1.4 | —89.8 | 5, 236 34, 085 
ae Vi ai 8, 206 | +37. 4 | —83.0 | 18, 206 | (1) 34, 488 —5.4 —85. 4 7, 021 71, 467 
egion : } 
Illinois. | 34, 141 —17.2 | —59.0 12, 808 | 21, 333 128, 035 —6.7 55.9 8, 913 119, 122 
Indiana -- 8, 559 +44.8 | —72.7| 18,559 | (1) 34, 573 +23.6 74.7 6, 131 28, 442 
“eee 3 4, 284 +6.3 | —72.6 | (4) (4) 16, 071 +15.6 81.0 5, 437 10, 64 
gion VII: | 
Alabama. 6, 022 | +46. 2 | —50.8 4, 807 | 1, 215 32, 361 —.4 —41.7 7, 868 | 24, 493 
Florida____. 4.729 | +22. 3 | —65.3 1 4, 729 | (1) 23, 875 +7.9 —67.3 3, 490 20, 385 
Georgia ___. sat 4, 519 | +17. 4 | —64.0 3, 188 | 1, 331 22, 636 —15.8 —72.5 5, 080 | 17, 556 
Mississippi______. 3, 219 +55. 8 —67.8 2, 502 | 717 9, 984 +33. 0 —74.6 2, 298 | 7, 686 
South Carolina____- 4, 239 +32. 1 —4.7 3, 375 Sti 14, 784 +5.6 -71.1 2, 494 | 12, 20 
me 5, 754 +45.0 —64.5 4, 660 1, 094 29, 695 —7.1 —A.8 4, 228 | 25, 467 
egion } j 
a 4, 330 | +79. 2 —73.4 3, 672 658 11,414 +87. 1 77.7 4, 550 | 6, SAA 
Minnesota - -- 9, 632 +56. 4 | —65.4 6, 742 2, 890 23, 885 +38. 3 77.1 7, 526 | 16, 359 
Nebraska -- 1, 989 +105. 7 —72.7 | 1, 627 362 4, 809 +116. 6 —82.7 | 1, 835 | 2,974 
North Dakota_- : 426 +76. 0 | —83. 5 | 363 63 1, 367 +93. 4 —85, 2 121 1,46 
aeuih Dakota. ; - | 308 | +47. 4 | —64.9 194 114 1, 083 +51.7 —83.6 | 201 882 
egion IX: | | 
Arkansas____- , 1, 648 | +27.9 | 72.4 1,475 173 7, 761 +15.7 -73.7 711 | 7, 080 
eee acre 2, 405 | +68.7 | -76. 1 2, 028 377 7, 401 +24.5 —80.0 | 1, 186 6, 215 
| ae 11, 684 | +18.1 | —54.4 9, 099 2, SBS 47, 063 7 —58. 2 | 11, 436 35, 627 
i es eS 3, 480 | +39.8 | 70.1 2, 839 641 10, 002 +23.8 —76.1 | 1, 369 | 8, 633 
e | | | } 
Louisiana _- 6, 041 +61.0 | —68. 6 4, 975 1, 066 24, 278 +12.3 —T5.6 | 5, 946 | 18, 332 
New Mexico... 267 +66.9 | —91.1 255 12 922 +22.1 —92. 2 | 82 | 
Region Xi: 3 : ul 5, 515 +9.7 | —79.0 (‘) (4) 22, 190 | +9.8 —79.4 3, 209 18, 981 
egion XI: | 
Colorado... sl 896 +15.0| -78.8 724 | 172 3,286} +100 —83.4 | 603 2, 668 
cine CALSe 1, 107 +193. 6 | —80. 2 907 200 2,177 +162. 6 —90.3 | SO 1,373 
Montana. sti an 968 | +165.9|  —81.9| $32 | 136 2295} +123.0 —88.5 | 964 1, 331 
tah. phd ilhitinnid 222 —10.1 | —94.0 176 | 46 861 +2.0 —95. 1 82 | ™ 
Waeiing ERA is} -767| -983| 149 9 322 -12.7 —95.3 | 4 | 28 
Region | | 
Arizona __--- = 660 | +2.0 | —82.8 | 600 | 60 2, 273 0 | —82. 2 | 173 2,100 
California ieaerkl 3, 893 | +36. 1 | —77.9 16, 875 | 7,018 70, 282 +12.6 | —84.1 17, 737 | 52, 45 
MN 114 | 3.7 | —92.5 99 | 15 403 | —17.8 —93.1 | 50 | 353 
Oregon _____. ous 4, 247 +90.0 | —75.4 | 4,015 | 232 5, 925 +41.7 —89. 2 2, 633 3, 292 
ee. ‘ eae 7,020} = +139.3 | —74.4 5, 568 | 1, 461 8, 573 | +77.9 —89.9 | 4, 292 4, 31 
erritories: | | | 
Alaska ?___- ee ree n-2-|--- 
Hawaii ?_______- | 


| 

| 
--|---- 

| 





1 State oo ures do not provide for filing additional claims in Florida, 
Indiana, Kentucky, Maryland, Ohio, and Pennsyjvania. 
2 Excludes Alaska and Hawaii; data not re por 
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* Excludes all claims for partial unemployment. 
‘ Break-down by type of claim not available. In Wisconsin this is due 0 


provisions of State law which are not comparable with other States. 
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Vest the number of weeks compensated for total un- | compensable claims may be partly explained by 
0 84 employment. the time lag between the filing of the compensable 
the The opposite trends of weeks compensated and claim and the issuance of the benefit check. 
in | 
hese Table 3.—Number of beneficiaries, number of weeks compensated, and amount of benefits paid, January 1943, and 
e in funds available for benefits as of January 31, 1943 
[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Feb. 23, 1943] 
ieee Weeks compensated for specified r ; 
Beneficiaries types of unemployment | Benefits paid ? 
— ee ae | oe ee as Funds avail- 
- | nat | | able for 
Social Security Board | Percentage change | Estimated} | Percentage change benefits « 
lit region and State | Average from— | number of | | | from— as of Jan. 31 
| weekly | a yor ah | Alltypes| ‘Total | PY |partial:| Amounts |————————_|_ 19438 
number | necember January | uals dur- | December | January 
» 1942 1942 | ing month 1942 1942 
| 
Total 6 | 226, 757 | +17.8 —71.5 | 322,600 | 954,498 | 839,053 | 21,577 | 66,877 |$12, 182, 047 +5.6 —70.3 |$3, 503, 322, 754 
Region I: 
A, 755 Connecticut | 1, 206 +1.9 —82.9 | 2, 000 4, 997 4, 557 1 439 71, 188 —2.6 —78.6 91, 744, 719 
a Maine... -. } 2,019 | +28. 5 — 57.2 2, 400 8, 314 6, 909 301 | 1,104 70, 351 +3.4 —50.6 14, 851, 381 
Massachusetts | 6,081 | +9.4 —80. 1 9, 000 25, 013 21, 865 158 | 2,990 290, 810 —6.4 —80. 1 138, 307, 674 
4, 028 New Hampshire 673 | +4.0 —74.7 900 2, 748 2, 374 11 363 26, 052 —7.4 —72.4 12, 631, 531 
8, 312 Rhode Island 2,111 | —9.9 | —65.5 | 3, 000 8, 401 7, 469 25 907 119, 179 —22.5| 60.9 34, 333, 118 
4 Vermont 350 | +21.1 —61.8 500 1, 470 1, 414 24 32 16, 027 +16.3 —60.9 6, 575, 148 
ion II: 
+ — York 59, 461 | +28. 9 —48. 5 | 74,900 | 240, 397 213, 406 (’) (7) 3, 231, 316 +.3 —46.0 411, 069, 251 
Region III: | | 
Bdewere | 260 | +38 3 —84.6 600 1, 298 1, 124 14 160 11, 354 +34. 4 —82.9 11, 186, 585 
2, 656 New Jersey | 12,396 | +13. 5 —74.8 | 19, 600 53, 468 42, 234 121 | 11,113 699, 608 +4.8 —73.3 236, 201, 567 
Pennsylvania 11, 593 | +14.1 —72.3 | 17, 900 49, 667 49, 667 (1) (') 682, 898 +9.7 —67.8 325, 058, 105 
, 21 Region IV: | | 
2277 District of Columbia 716 +23] -726] 1, 000 3, 044 2,919 86 39 | 43, 089 —3.3| 69.0 33, 380, 808 
, Maryland | 2,529| -25| 685] 3,600| 12,646| 7,922 50 | 4,674 | 144, 405 +5.7| 64.3] 58,541, 461 
North Carolina 4, 338 | +29. 0 —71.3 | 6, 900 17,779 16, 348 97 | 1,334 115, 645 +1.2 —73.5 54, 248, 
» 72 Virginia 1, 698 | —4.3 —75.0 | 2, 300 7, 148 6, 461 158 529 74, 784 —9.2 —70.5 37, 070, 828 
a West Virginia 1,673 | +258 | 69.8 2,300 | 6,603 | 4, 573 | O| 2,120) 78,476) +95] 637] 38,550,029 
, Region V: | } } 
, 72) kentucky 2, 842 | +6.3| 66.2 4,100} 12,167| 11,033] 658| 476 104, 894 —14| 63.9 53, 733, 199 
, 219 Michigan 8.133} +140) 89.1 13,300 | 39,409 | 37,793| 716] 900 650, 467 +42.3| -87.7] 154,134,452 
Ohio 6,736 | +138) 83.9 9,500 | 26,272 | 22,414| 618 | 3,240) 311,958 —3.7| -—83.8] 276, 164, 539 
, 82) Region VI: 
. 085 Illinois 29, 626 +7.5 —55.5 | 40,100 | 129,362 | 101,77 7,031 | 20,557 | 1,795,330 +5.4 —45.1 324, 839, 512 
1 Indiana 6,444) 440.7) -726) 9,800) 27,828 | 25,330] 1,187] 1,311 | 366,154 +28.8) —73.0 92, 371, 226 
Wisconsin 2, 333 | +26. 2 —82.5 3, 500 | 9, 581 | 7,756 450 | 1,375 | 122, 265 +5.5 —81.8 86, 360, 099 
12 Region VII: 
42 Alabama 6, 267 | +17.7 —29.7 | 8,000 | 25,964) 25,053 773 138 | 271, 418 +4.8 —3.1 36, 764, 611 
, OH Florida 3,133; 130} -743] 5,200| 13,708| 12,425| 624] 749 152, 029 —8.7| -724| 20,800,874 
Georgia 4, 130 | —9. 1 —68.9 | 5,300 | 16,407 | 15,729 37 306 | 165, 713 —25.2 —66.1 39, 966, 634 
» 48 Mississippi 1,317 +62. 8 —79. 2 | 2, 200 5, 527 4, 988 106 433 | 55, 873 +31.8 —73.9 10, 785, 520 
385 South Carolina 2,219 | +387] 65.9 3, 300 8,947 | 8,352 213 382 82, 989 +10.8 | —65.0 21, 858, 262 
» Tennessee | 6,427 | +217] -80.0) 9,100) 26,801) 25,580) 637 674 275,175 | +101} 56.9! 32,100,271 
, 8 Region VIII: | | | | | 
a) lowa | 1, 440 +74.3 —74.6 | 2, 500 6, 145 | 5, 580 330 235 67, 307 | +55. 9 —71.8 30, 774, 639 
67 Minnesota 3,443 | +38.6 —77.7 5, 200 14,178 | 12,718 910 550 | 180, 051 +13.9 —76.5 36, 936, 051 
Nebraska 502 +93. 1 —85. 3 | 1, 000 2, 242 2, 027 69 146 26, 244 +108. 2 —83.3 13, 696, 
S64 North Dakota In] | +1129) —84.5 300 | 822 707 29 86 | 8, 721 +900) 85.4 2, 991, 647 
39 South Dakota 137 | +149.1 —87.6 200 | 591 490 27 74 | 5, 746 +84. 6 —86.7 4, 517, 172 
A Region LX: } | | 
Fed Arkansas 1,086 | 417.9) —75.1 1,800} 4,719) 4,447 85 187 36, 933 +114} -T7L8 14, 541, 635 
82 Kansas 1,177 +40.6| -—79.3 2, 100 | 5, 289 | 4, 809 286 194 | 59, 470 +46.7 —77.8 25, 046, 066 
Missouri 8, 198 +13.4| 48.6 12,100 | 33,478 | 30, 793 221 | 2, 464 | 138, 786 —.5 —41.3 , 004, 454 
050 Oklahoma 1, 203 +43.8 | —78. 2 | 2, 200 | 5, 170 4, 549 | 562 59 66, 142 +33. 1 —77.2 , 388 
25 Region X: 
62 Louisiana 3, 951 +20.6| -76.4 5,400 | 15,454 | 13, 887 767 800 | 170, 952 —13.5 —75.4 32, 489, 103 
653 New Mexico 92 +10.8 | —94.6 100 | 379 363 12 | 4 | 3, 888 —7.6 —94. 6 5, 233, 038 
332 Texas 2, 795 +30. 2 —81.7 4, 400 11, 752 11, 126 626 | 0} 111, 261 +17.0 —78.4 86, 050, 799 
b Region XI | | 
81 Colorado 251 | +69. 6 —92. 6 400 |} 1, 058 1, 028 15 | 15 | 13, 64 +48. 7 —90.9 19, 142, 896 
Idaho 149 +166. 1 —94.6 300 | 701 | 671 30 | 0 9, 713 +176. 6 —#4.1 , 167, 502 
663 Montana | 236 | +58. 4 —93.7 400 | 1, 032 1, 032 eS | I 12, 059 +56. 2 —93. 6 8, 770, 932 
m Utah 228 | +18.8 —93. 3 300 924 853 56 | 15 | 14, 653 +4.1 —93.1 11, 137, 292 
31 Wyoming 49 | +104, 2 —95. 4 100 | 207 195 10 | 2 | 3, 059 +78. 3 —95. 6 4, 532, 649 
7” Region XII 
om Arizona 189 | +23. 5 —89.0 | 300 | 768 747 21 0} 10, 262 +6. 1 —88.7 8, 485, 653 
California | 13, 040 | +112) —84.2] 19, 700 57, 353 49, 851 2,718 | 4,784 | 827, 626 +15. 1 —34.8 310, 428, 035 
100 Nevada 63 | +465 —93.3 100 | 258 | 250 3 5 | 3, 504 +14.3 —93.9 4, 175, 401 
M5 Oregon 733 | —10.0 —80.9 1, 600 | 2, 896 2, 500 202 194 | 31, 920 —.7 —85.9 28, 420, 289 
353 Washington 783 | +54.7) 92.3] 1, 700 | 3, 598 2, 804 167 627 47,741 +58. 2 —92.0 60, 313, 963 
y? lerritories: | | 
BI Alaska } ; 3 aie 5 3, 078, 686 
Hawaii 60) | +5.3] 82.9 100 | 248 | 157 0 91 2, 920 +1.7| 76.6 12, 098, 250 
' Benefits for partial and part-total unemployment are not provided by maintained in the U. S. Treasury. State unemployment trust fund ac- 
— State law in Montana and Pennsylvania. counts reflect transfers to railroad unemployment insurance account. 
1 Not adjusted for voided benefit checks. 5 As of Dec. 31, 1942, for Alaska. 
to * Includes supplemental payments. * Excludes Alaska for January; data not reported. 
‘ Represents sum of balances at end of month in State clearing account and 7 Data not reported. 
benefit-payment account, and in State unemployment trust fund account 
ity Bulletin, March 1943 37 


























Chart 2.—Number of beneficiaries and amount of un- 
employment benefits paid, by month, January 1940- 
January 1943 
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Approximately 322,600 different individuals re- 
ceived one or more benefit checks during the 
month, one-fifth more than in December. It is 
estimated that 16 percent of the persons un- 
employed, as reported by the Bureau of the 
Census, received unemployment compensation,! a 
slightly higher proportion than during the past 2 
months. 

Collections exceeded benefits during the month 
by $114.4 million and raised the funds available 
for benefits over the $3.5 billion mark. 


Allowances and Disallowances of New Claims, 
October-December 1942 


The proportion of new claims which were dis- 
allowed rose to 17 percent in the last quarter of 
1942. The third quarter of the year also marked 
a rise from the all-time low recorded in April-— 
June. The upward trend has occurred despite 
more regular employment and greater base-period 
earnings of the last 2 years. For the third con- 
secutive quarter, there was an increase in the 
ratio of reopened new claims to all new claims 

1 Obtained by dividing the Bureau of the Census estimate of unemploy- 


ment during the week nearest the middle of the month into the average 
weekly number of benefit recipients during the month. 
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disposed of; the actual number of reopened claims, 
however, dropped from 118,000 in the third 
quarter to 56,300 in the fourth. In more thap 
four-fifths of the contested determinations, the 
original determination was upheld—the highest 
proportion on record. 

Disallowances.—Disallowance rates ranging 
from 33 to 38 percent were reported by Connecti- 
cut, the District of Columbia, Idaho, North 
Carolina, Ohio, and Utah; they represented marked 
increases from the previous quarter and also 
the highest proportion disallowed in these States 
during any quarter in 1942. In the District of 
Columbia and North Carolina, particularly, the 
increase was due primarily to the rise in the pro. 
portion of disallowances for insufficient wage 
credits. Several other States also showed marked 
increases in their disallowance rates, but in each 
case the number of claims involved was relatively 
small. In all, 35 States reported increased pro- 
portions of disallowances, and in 18 of them the 
rates were higher than for any previous quarter 
of 1942. 

Insufficient wage credits continued to be the 
chief reason for disallowances and _ represented 
nearly one-tenth of all claims newly determined. 
Thirty-four States reported proportionately more 
new claims disallowed for this reason than in the 
preceding quarter, and in 11 of them the propor- 
tion was the highest in 1942. That the proportion 
of claims disallowed for insufficient wage credits 
has risen, despite substantially higher earnings 
and more steady employment, is probably due to 
the fact that a sizable proportion of the claimants 
whose claims were disallowed for this reason 
belong to the ‘‘hard core” of the chronically unem- 
ployed, whose earnings and employment have 
always been sporadic. 

For the Nation as a whole, the proportion of 
claims disallowed because of no wage records in- 
creased from the third quarter, and in 20 States the 
proportion was higher than in any other quarter 
during 1942. These high proportions were due 
in part to the fact that many claimants, at the 
time of filing, were not aware that their previous 
earnings had not come from covered employment. 

Most of the disallowances for “‘other” reasons 
occurred in a few States which report a claim as 
disallowed even though qualifying wages are 
recorded, if some other disqualification, such as 
voluntary quit, has arisen which prevents the 
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payment of any benefits until the disqualification 


js removed. 


Reopened claims.—The proportion of disposi- 
tions which consisted of reopenings rose from 12.5 


percent in July-September to 13.1 in October- 
December—the highest proportion for any quarter 
on record. The number involved, however, was 
less than half that of the previous quarter. 


Table 4.—Number of new claims disposed of on first determination by the initial authority, number allowed, number 
disallowed, and percentage distribution by reason for disallowance, by State, October-December 1942 
{Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Jan. 22, 1943] 





Social Security Board region 
and State 


SP eee 
Region I: 
Connecticut 
Maine... - 
Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 
Rhode Island 
Vermont --. 
Region II: 
New York 
Region III: 
Delaware 
New Jersey __. 
Pennsylvania. - 


Region IV: 
District of Columbia 
Maryland __. 
North Carolina 


Virginia 

West Virginia 
Region V: 

Kentucky 

Michigan 


Georgia 
Mississippi 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Region VIII: 
Iowa 
Minnesota 
Nebraska 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Region IX: 
Arkansas 
Kansas 
Missouri 
Oklahoma 
Region X: 
Louisiana 
New Mexico 
Texas 
— XI: 
olorado 
Idaho 
Montana 
Utah 


Wyoming _. 

Region XII: 
Arizona 
California 
Nevada 
Oregon 

, Washington 
Territories: 
Alaska 
Hawaii 


Total num- 
ber of dis- 
positions 

on first 
determi- 
nation 








N 
9 nw 
= 
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Number 
allowed 








568 | 
162 


315 
287 
60 
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, 309 
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181 
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243 
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Disallowed 
Reason for disallowance 
Percent of eer wage | No wage record All other 
total dis- | 
positions |— es 
Percent of Percent of Percent of 
Number | total dis- Number | total dis- | Number | ‘total dis- 
positions positions positions 
17.3 1 35, 988 19.5 119, 572 15.2 19, 130 12.4 
32.9 187 3.4 228 4.2 1, 374 25.3 
14.4 133 6.2 176 8.2 0 0 
20.7 409 3.8 364 3.4 1, 470 13.5 
12.4 92 7.6 59 4.8 0 0 
7.6 223 4.6 146 3.0 0 0 
12.4 9 | 1.4 69 11.0 0 0 
13.7 5,046 | 7.2 4, 554 6.5 0 0 
20.1 65 12.9 36 7.2 0 0 
8.1 1, 158 5.0 721 3.1 0 0 
6.7 1, 168 | 5.9 157 8 0 0 
32.6 332 28.3 50 4.3 0 0 
9.0 150 | 4.4 158 4.6 0 0 
33.4 7 12.2 582 7.4 1,079 13.8 
11.3 209 | 5.4 227 5.9 0 0 
7.6 345 | 10.4 | 237 7.2 0 0 
29.9 795 17.7 545 12.2 0 0 
18.5 2, 465 12.5 1, 185 6.0 0 0 
38.0 ? 2,967 | 16.7 922 5.2 2, 869 16. 1 
12.5 2, 607 | 6.6 2, 209 5.9 0 0 
12.3 1, 068 | 11.8 43 5 0 0 
14.9 | (‘) (‘) Les oe 
| 
11.2 685 8.4 229 28 0 0 
24.3 1,617 | 17.4 542 5.8 101 11 
25.9 852 | 11.4 448 6.0 635 8.5 
28.8 324 14.7 137 6.2 173 7.9 
24.5 953 19.6 | 239 4.9 0 0 
19.3 1, 573 14.5 | 521 4.8 0 0 
| | 
27.0 207 | 6.8 | 165 5.4 447 14.8 
16.8 548 | 10. 5 | 325 6.3 0 0 
25.7 148 | 14. 6 | 113 1 0 0 
24.3 | 2 13.1 | 20 9.3 4 1.9 
30.8 | 21 | 6.6 | 50 15.7 7 8.5 
18. 6 140 | 6.1 285 12.5 0 0 
14.4 156 | 7.4 147 7.0 1 (‘) 
20.6 2, 540 | 13.1 929 4.8 521 2.7 
23.4 504 16.0 234 7.4 0 0 
21.7 1, 508 | 20.3 106 1.4 0 0 
2.1 42 14.9 37 13.2 0 0 
17.6 390 6.5 556 9.3 107 1.8 
28.7 55 6.9 104 | 13.1 69 8.7 
38. 2 29 1.1 21 8.0 50 19. 1 
22.9 23 5.6 21 5.1 50 12.2 
32. 6 | 58 13.6 46 | 10.8 35 8.2 
55.8 20 14.7 | 7 | 5.1 49 36.0 
| 
23.4 195 14.8 | 61 | 7.2 12 1.4 
16.4 2, 639 11.3 | 1, 199 | 5.1 0 0 
33.6 57 27.3 | 11 | 5.3 2 1.0 
18.0 | 125 7.8 | 117 | 7.3 46 2.9 
15.2 | 201 1 | 135 | 6.1 0 0 
| | | 
29.8 11 13.1 | 9 | 10.7 5 6.0 
13.4 | 24 | 11.5 | | 0 4 1.9 











' Excludes Wisconsin, for which data are not comparable because of pro- 


vision of State law. 


Represents insufficient weeks of employment in base period. 


Bulletin, March 1943 


3 Data represent dispositions of all initial claims for total and part-total 
unemployment. 
‘ Less than 0.05 percent. 








Nearly nine-tenths of the total dispositions in 
Oregon were reopenings resulting from a review 
of the 1938-41 seasonal claims. 

All but 11 States reported that a higher pro- 
portion of the original determinations were sus- 
tained this quarter than the previous quarter. 
The initial determination remained unchanged in 


84 out of 100 claims for the Nation as a whole, a 
ratio which represents the lowest rate of modif- 
cation for any quarter during the year. In the 
fourth quarter only 57 percent of the claims pre. 
viously disallowed were reversed—the smallest 
proportion on record and a decrease from 66 
percent in the preceding quarter. 





Employment Service Operations* 


Placements made by the U. S. Employment 
Service of the War Manpower Commission 
showed a slight contraseasonal rise in January, 
when they totaled 727 ,000 or 2.5 percent more than 
in December. About as many States reported in- 
creases as reported decreases; Utah had the largest 
proportionate rise and North Dakota the greatest 
relative decline. All but six States filled more jobs 
than in January 1942, and many more than 
doubled the number. The national total was 66 
percent above the figure for January 1942. 

Nonagricultural placements, nine-tenths of the 
total, rose 7.2 percent. Increases were reported 
by industrial and agricultural States alike. With 
the concentration of war industries in States which, 
in the past, were largely farming areas there is, 
however, no longer a sharp differentiation between 
‘fndustrial’”’ and “agricultural’’ States. There 
was not much variation from December to January 
in the distribution of nonagricultural placements 
among the different industry divisions. Place- 
ments in wholesale and retail trade were only 5.9 
percent of the total, as against 7.2 percent in 


*Data from the Labor Market Division 
Review, War Manpower Commission. 


Bureau of Program Planning and 


December. Manufacturing placements, on the 
other hand, rose from 49.4 percent in December to 
51.1 percent in January. Women were placed in 
slightly more than a third of all manufacturing 
jobs filled. 


Agricultural placements were concentrated in 


Table 2.—Agricultural placements in the continental 
United States, by type of activity, January 1943 


(Corrected to Feb. 26, 1943] 





Percentage change 


| 
8 | 
from- | Percent- 
ype of activity Num- " — a! age dis- 
ber | December | January | (rebution 
1942 1942 
Total 68, 301 —27.8 +113. 2 100.0 
Agricultural and similar service 
establishments ! 1, 732 | —20.4 +79.5 25 
Farming 66, 569 — 2.0 +114.2 9.5 
Grain 1, 937 —A.8 (?) 28 
Cotton 19,836 —38. 2 +301. 1 2.1 
Fruit and tree-nut_. 8, O75 | +7.7 + 282.7 ILS 
Dairy 1, 989 2.3 +172. 5 29 
Livestock and poultry 993 —10.9 +105. 2 | 1.5 
General 5, 824 —23.2 —63.3 8.5 
All other 27,915 | —24.0 +492. 5 40.9 








' Includes establishments primarily engaged in performing, on a fee or 
contract basis, such agricultural services as custom milling, hay baling, farm 
management, and animal-husbandry and horticultural services. Includes 
also business enterprises engaged in hunting and trapping or in the operation 
of game preserves. 

2 Increase of more than 1,000 percent. 


Table 1.—Nonagricultural placements in the continental United States, by industry division and by major occu- 
pational group, January 1943 


{Corrected to Feb. 27, 1943] 














All occupations 
“i 7 Profes- } ' | - P 4 
Industry division Percent- | sional and Clerical Service | Skilled —_ ( wp 
Total | age change Women | Nonwhite | ™#n#gerial| and sales : 7 = 
number | from De- | : | 
| cember 1942) | 
—_ —— | 
Total___. 659, 166 | 7 2) 220, 903 | 113, 445 5, 965 58, 549 83, 362 83,762 | 107,521 320, 007 
Forestry and fishery. us 253| +1219 6 59 2 1 24 | 59 | 9 | 158 
Mining. ____- 5, 088 +2.1 128 | 349 27 | 115 76 | 1,915 | 427 | 2. 526 
Construction __ 105, 486 +2.0 | 1, 499 25, 513 285 2, 380 | 1, 003 24,691 | 7, 450 | 40, 677 
Manufacturing... — . ; 336, 987 +10.9 | 125, 491 30, 500 3, 463 23, 691 7, 409 43, 889 80, 993 | 177, 542 
ransportation, communication, an | } 
other public utilities 26, 988 +8.3 | 3,051 | 4, 259 128 3, 003 1,057 | 1,512 2, 058 19, 230 
Wholesale and retail trade 38, 937 | —12.0 | 14,084 | 6, 249 133 9,072 11, 846 | 905 3, 453 13, 528 
Finance, araane, « and real estate 4,171 | +26.1 | 1, 986 | 718 29 | 1, 696 1, 685 | 148 297 316 
Seeviee oh Sa 72, 965 +3.1 51, 787 37, 170 788 5, 196 55, 428 | 1, 687 3, 415 | 6, S 
overnment- 68,015 +15.0 22, 834 8, 576 1, 108 13, 37 4, 815 8, 952 9, 380 | 30, 
Establishments not elsewhere classified 278 —32.7 37 | 52 2 | 20 19 4 39 | 194 
60 
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le Table 3.—Summary of nonagricultural and agricultural placements in the continental United States, by State, 
di Py January 1943 
Ihe 
[Corrected to Feb. 27, 1943] 
| the 
| l 
pre- Total | Nonagricultural Agricultural 
lest eos : —— 
Percentage change Percentage change Percentage change 
1 6§ Var Manpower Commission oe } an &: 
6 aca region and State a, com from Percent of 
Number 1) meee Number GEER occ: Number all place- 
December January December | January | December | January ments 
1942 1942 1942 | 1942 | 1942 
| 
. |——_—_——- |___} —|————_|—_—__—_|—_——_ + ———_- 
Total } 727, 467 ie 42.5 | +66. 5 659, 166 +7.2 +62. 9 68, 301 —27.8 +113. 2 9.4 
- Be sient heat Waa Manin RMabdenbe® CPE anc 8S 
ion I: } 
the mi eesetiout 10, 062 | +17.1 | +14.5 9, 948 +20.3 +14.1 | 114 —64.3 | +60. 6 1.1 
er to Maine 5, 186 +10.6 +47.2 5, 136 +10.9 +47. 5 | 50 —13.8 fy 1.0 
i Massachusetts 19, 849 —1.4 +130.8 19, 772 —1.6 | +130. 5 | 77 () } Qa 4 
id in New Hampshire 1, 455 oft —26.8 1, 407 ar —27.4 | 48 (1) te 3.3 
‘ Rhode Island | 6, 581 | —4.6 +164. 5 | 6, 577 —4.5 |  +164.7 | 4 - ae oo 
ring Vermont | 699 —3.5 —7.9 625 ~—7.0 —14.6 | 74 +42. 3 (4) 10.6 
7 Region II: | 
New York 72, 958 +6. 6 +57.9 72, 618 +6. 6 +57.8 340 —.9| +68. 3 -5 
e Region III: | 
In &@ Delaware | 2, 138 —13.7 | +50. 0 | 2, 138 —13.5 +50. 1 0 ( () 0 
New Jersey 19, 621 +24. 1 +29. 8 | 19, 521 +26. 6 +29. 7 100 —74.3 +69. 5 
Pennsylvania 33, 968 | +10.3 | +65. 8 $3, 702 +13. 5 | +65. 5 | 266 —75.9 +131.3 8 
> ‘al Region IV: | } | } 
nt District of Columbia 3, 342 —1.0 —44.9 3, 342 —1.0 —44.8 0 () f 0 
13 Maryland 12, 385 +16. 3 107. 6 | 12, 162 +18.6 | +104. 8 | 223 —44.4 ‘) 1.8 
North Carolina 18, 177 +17.9 | +37.9 | 17, 763 +19.0 | +38. 5 414 —16.4 +17.3 23 
Virginia 7, 870 | —b.2 | +10. 2 7, 297 —1.6 +2.4 573 —41.0 (‘) 7.3 
West Virginia 5, 742 | +4.4 +113.8 5, 724 +4. 2 +113.7 | 18 () (4) 3 
Region V: | | 
kentucky 8, 738 | +6.3 | +160. 0 8, 223 +2.9 +146. 3 515 +121. 0 | (‘) 5.9 
Michigan 23, 212 | 419.9} +103.7 | 23, 055 +20.5 | +1044 157 —30.5 | +41.4 7 
Ohio 46,111 | +10.9 | +123. 1 5, 608 +11.1 | +121.9 503 —4.0 | +312.3 11 
sa | magn Vr | | | | | 
tees Illinois 22, 968 +22. 6 +24. 6 22, 518 | +23.5 | +23. 8 450 | —11.9 +86. 0 2.0 
ution Indiana 14, 969 +3.7 +42.9 14. 861 | +3.6 | +42.7 108 | +33.3 +77.0 7 
Wisconsin 12, 580 —4.7 | +54. 2 12, 256 | 5.2 | +55. 1 324 | +20.9 +25. 6 2.6 
wien Region VII: | | 
Alabama 10, 508 +60. 0 | +101. 5 10, 183 +58. 2 | +99. 2 | 325} +1500) +218.6 3.1 
100.0 Florida 18, 258 | +81.6 +190. 3 8, 309 +3.8 | +46. 2 | 9,949 | +385. 1 | @) 54.5 
— Georgia. __- 7,897 | +20. 5 431.7 7, 859 +21.3 | +32.0 38 | (‘) ¢‘) 5 
Mississippi 6, 606 | +5.3 +54. 1 6, 408 +2.5 +57. 2 | 198 | () —5.7 3.0 
25 South Carolina 4, 229 +9.8 —19.1 | 4,119 | +9.9 —20.7 | 110 | +3.8 | ® 2.6 
97.5 Tennessee 14, 931 | +.1 | +137. 2 | 7, 440 —11.8 | +20.1 | 7, 491 +15. 5 | (? 50. 2 
2s Region VIII | | | | 
2.1 Iowa. 6, 998 | +24. 6 +188 6, 755 +37. 5 +21.0 | 243 | —65. 5 —2.8 3.5 
ILS Minnesota 9, 004 | —31.5 | +70.8 8, 554 —29.3 +77.7 | 540 | — 53.9 | +5.9 5.9 
29 Nebraska 5, 563 | —50.2 | +149. 7 5, 085 —19.4 | +137. 7 | 478 | —90.2 |) +437.1 8.6 
1.5 North Dakota 1, 479 | —51.8 —3.1 | 1, 230 —47.2 —.6 199 —69. 1 | —16.7 13.5 
8.5 South Dakota 1, 800 | —45.4 +101.3 1, 370 +11.6 +67.9 | 430 —79.2} +451.3 23.9 
9 Region IX: | | | | 
Arkansas }  % 22,000 | +5. 1 104. 5 11, 159 +4.0 +11.1 310,931 | +6.3 | (2) 49.5 
— Kansas ¢ 14, 713 | +10. 2 | (5) 14, 535 +11.1 (5) 17% | —33.1 | (5) 1.2 
ee oF Missouri ¢ 24, 481 —4.4 | (5) 23, 645 —2.5 (8) 836 | —38.5 (*) 3.4 
farm ee } 8, 281 —35. 5 +78. 1 7, 386 —11.7 +65. 3 | 895 —80.0 +397. 2 10.8 
ludes Region X 
‘ation Louisiana 4, 456 —13.4 | —37.1 | 4, 408 +3.1 —37.5 | 43 | (4) | (‘4 3 
New Mexico 3, 106 —18. 4 | +183. 1 2, 905 | +3.6 +256. 0 | 201 | —80.0 —28.5 6.5 
LS a 52, 116 | —18.1 +4.5 41, 580 | +14.3 +35. 1 10, 536 —61.3 | —44.8 20. 2 
ion XI: | | | | | 
“cue olorado | 5, 183 —13.0 | +85. 8 4, 700 | —1.2 +81.1 | 474 —60. 2 +149. 5 9.1 
Idaho 2. 434 | —31.2 +76.0 | 2, 208 | —25.2 | +87.6 | 231 —61.2 +10.5 9.5 
Montana 1, 973 —17.3 +59. 2 | 1, 665 —17.7 | +47.7 308 —15.4 +175. 0 15.6 
Utah... wake 17, 250 +163.3 | +655. 6 17, 236 +168. 6 | +658. 0 | 14 (: Q) on 
Wyoming s 1, 098 = 6 463. 4 1, 030 —4.4 +95. 4 | 68 | —31.3 —53.1 6.2 
Region XII: | } | 
— Arizona 7, 939 | —23.9 | +59. 0 3, 819 +9.5 | +54.2 4, 120 | —40.6 +63. 7 51.9 
California 92, 379 | —7.3 +100. 4 | 78, 136 —9.8 +82. 1 14, 243 | +9.3 +347. 2 15.4 
Nevada | 3, 330 +19. 6 +118.9 | 3, 274 | +19.7 | +129. 1 56 | +12.0 —39.1 1.7 
Oregon , 16, 958 +31.6 +119.9 | 16, 470 | +47.7 +e 7 485, —71.9 +129. 1 2.9 
lied Washington ‘ | 13, 706 | —11.4 +69. 0 13, 391 | —10.1 | +71. 2 | 315 —45.7 | +9.0 2.3 
ther | u ' ' 
' Not computed, because fewer than 50 agricultural placements were made ‘ Beginning Feb. 16, 1942, data for Kansas City, Kans., included with 
in 1 or both periods. Kansas City, Mo 
1 Increase of more than 1,000 percent. § Data not comparable. 
io + Excludes 3,781 placements made in cooperation with the USES in 
0, 007 ennessee which were credited to Tennessee. 
158 
2. 526 
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few States; Arizona, Arkansas, California, Florida, 
Tennessee, and Texas together accounted for 83 
percent of the 68,300 farm placements made during 
the month. Placements on cotton farms were of 
primary importance in Tennessee, Arizona, and 
Arkansas, while vegetable farming took most of 
the placements in Florida and Texas. Fruit and 
tree-nut farming absorbed about two-fifths of the 
farm placements in California and about one-fifth 
of those in Texas. 

Nearly 1.4 million applications were received by 
the employment offices during the month; New 
York, California, and Pennsylvania each reported 
more than 100,000. The active file at the middle 
of the month stood at 1.7 million, or 11.5 percent 
below the total 2 months earlier. Only 15 States 
reported increases in the number of persons 
registered in the active files. 

Shortages of trainees have resulted in a drop in 
enrollments in public and private pre-employment 
training classes during the November-January 
period. In January, 220,000 persons were en- 
rolled in these classes, 26,000 fewer than in 
November. Enrollments of women and nonwhite 
persons also declined during this period. 

Employment Service referrals to training classes, 
however, rose more than 18 percent during Jan- 
uary, when 58,000 persons were referred to pre- 
employment classes for vocational training for war 


Table 4.—Total applications received and active file of 
applications in public employment offices in the 
continental United States, by State, January 1943 


[Corrected to Feb. 25, 1943] 











War Total appli- wa War Total appli-| 
Manpower | cations re- — || Manpower entieus ee | Active 

Commission ceived, Ja tn Commission | ceived, le as of 

region and January “083 ”» region and | January | J&0. 16, 
State 1943 oe State 193° | | 13 
Total 1, 384, 493 1,678, 210 || Reg. VII 

. : - Con, | 
eg. I: Miss_. 7,045 
Conn 19,896 | 11, 098 £ ©... 13, 967 re 
Maine 10, 468 7, 836 Tenn_._..-| 21, 113 27’ 812 
Mass 43, 128 38,764 || Reg. VIII: | . 
N.H 3, 965 5, 272 lowa 16, 043 18, 138 
R.I 12, 934 5, 029 Minn 29, 346 34, 440 
Vt 2, 010 1, 803 Nebr 9,126 | 10,853 

Reg. II: | N. Dak 3, 081 4.104 
N.Y 157,808 | 258,195 || 8. Dak.- 3, 474 2 568 

Reg. IIT | Reg. IX: 

Del 2, 566 | 4, 308 Ark | 18, 465 | 17, 44 
N. J 48,383 | 64, 500 Kans,!____| 14,560 | 20. 4 
Pa 101,811 | 136, 571 Mo.!. 56,024 | 104,030 

Reg. IV: Okla | 15, 572 | 28, 664 

D.C 6, 194 7,639 | Reg. X: 
Md 26,135 | 18.544 La 18,468 | 22,04 
N.C 15, 579 21,413 N. Mex 2, 888 | 3, 565 
Va 18, 934 17, 140 Tex 77,003 | 87, 073 
W. Va 14, 808 21, 833 Reg. XI: 

Reg. V Colo 10,711 | 11, 41 
Ky 22, 722 39, 907 Idaho 3, 446 | 2, 882 
Mich 4, 481 63, 426 Mont 2, 492 | 2, 386 
Ohio 04, 450 89, 177 Utah 6, 318 | 2113 

Reg. VI Wyo.. 1, 485 1,27 
Th 74, 268 114, 130 Reg. XII: | 
Ind 54, 328 57, 005 Ariz 6, 793 | 9, 321 
Wis 25,290 | 29, 768 Calif 112,765 | 98, 281 

Reg. VII Nev 1, 510 | 1,22 
Ala 26,071 26, 636 Oreg 14, 688 | &, 576 
Fla 24, 116 29, 483 Wash 13,401 | 14,438 
eae 24, 364 39, 807 


Data for Kansas City, Kans., included with Kansas City, Mo 





work, and more than 16,000 persons were placed 
on NYA projects. 


Railroad Unemployment Insurance’ 


Total employment on class I railroads declined 
slightly from mid-December to mid-January, to 
1,319,000 workers, despite the increases which took 
place in all but three Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission regions. The largest gains occurred in the 
Central Eastern, Southern, and Southwestern 
regions. Winter weather resulted in lower mainte- 
nance-of-way employment in the eastern regions, 
and in all regions there was the usual post- 
Christmas decline in employment among transpor- 
tation employees other than those in train, engine, 
and yard service. These decreases and lower em- 
ployment levels in train and engine service on the 
western roads offset gains in other groups in the 
New England, Great Lakes, and Central Western 


*Prepared by the Office of Director of Research, Railroad Retirement 
Board, in collaboration with the Bureau of Research and Statistics, Social 
Security Board. 
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regions; the reductions were 1,000, 2,900, and 550, 
respectively. 

Certificates of benefit rights.—Almost 1,900 per- 
sons applied for certificates of benefit rights during 
January, a decrease of 38 percent from the Decem- 
ber figure (table 1). This decrease does not indi- 
cate that there was a decline in unemployment 
from the preceding month, but that a smaller 
number of railroad workers experienced their initial 
unemployment. 

The Minneapolis region, in which maintenance- 
of-way operations are most severely affected by 
winter, had apparently had the major part of its 
lay-offs during December, when nearly 1,000 appli- 
cations were filed. Applications dropped sharply 
in January to only 350. 

Railroad employees who have submitted appli- 
cations for certificates of benefit rights between 
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Table 1.—Railroad unemployment insurance: Applications for certificate of benefit rights received, claims received, 
and benefit payments certified, by specified period, 1941-43 






































— 
| 1942-43 1941-42 
Peer heen 
Period | Benefit payments ? iia Benefit payments ? 
Applica- ane d ica- . 
eee! Claims ees - Claims 
Number Amount Number Amount 
——————__—— i ipeoet Beant Tews Rg = * eee tae 
yoly-January 19, 040 75, 423 58,680 | $1, 264, 304 79, 031 306, 831 256,809 | $5, 082, 398 
oaaaty.- | «1,873 | «10, 914 8, 898° 200, 039 12, 824 83, 122 73, 511 1, 397, 108 
Jen. 1-18 | «1, ORS 5, 511 4, 482 101, 244 8, 070 39, 932 34, 740 646, 
Jan. 16-31 789 5, 403 4, 416 98, 795 4, 754 43, 190 38, 771 750, 456 
y, er S: 
eo ...... 1, 452 2, 499 1, 630 33, 551 4,031 6, 478 4, 81, 260 
‘August... 752 2, 904 2, 403 50, 914 1, 339 7, 763 6, 122 128, 781 
September _. 446 2, 766 2, 216 48, 865 1, 032 7, 494 6, 661 146, 230 
October. 290 2, 450 1, 940 42, 164 1, 218 7, 345 6, 387 138, 744 
November 326 2, 168 1, 747 38, 369 2, 991 9, 794 7, 833 164, 150 
December - - - 604 2, 250 1, 686 34, 747 5, 018 13, 989 11, 652 212, 314 
January -- 450 2, 619 | 2; 136 48, 009 3, 001 19, 454 17, 205 


























1 For current benefit year only. 


July 1, 1942, and January 31, 1943, numbered 
19,000, which, contrasted with 79,000 for the 
similar period of the preceding year, illustrates 
the significant reduction in unemployment. 

Claims.The seasonal decrease in employ- 
ment is reflected in the rise in claims received by 
the regional offices of the Board in January; 
the claims numbered 10,900, or 11 percent more 
than in the preceding month. More workers 
filed claims in the Chicago, Minneapolis, Denver, 
and Kansas City regions. The greatest increase 
was in the Minneapolis region where the Decem- 
ber lay-offs caused January claims to be double 
those in December. Other sections of the coun- 
try reported decreased numbers on the rolls; 
the sharpest reduction in claims filed—22 per- 
cent—took place in the Atlanta region. 

Comparison of claims receipts during January 
1943 with January 1942 shows declines ranging 
from 96 percent in the San Francisco region to 
76 percent in the Atlanta region, and resulting 
in an over-all decrease of 87 percent. During 
the period from the beginning of the benefit year 
to January 31, 1943, unemployed railroad work- 
ers filed 75,400 claims compared to 306,800 in the 
corresponding period in the preceding year. 

Benefit payments.—Benefit payments amount- 
ing to $200,000 were made as a result of 8,900 
certifications during January. This is an increase 
of 21 percent over the preceding month in the 
number of certifications. As a result of a strong 
seasonal influence, almost one-half of the certifica- 
tions were made in the Chicago and Minneapolis 
regions. 
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? Net figures, adjusted for underpayments and recovery of overpayments. 


Some 2,000 payments were made to unem- 
ployed workers who had not previously received 
benefits during the current benefit year (table 2). 
The average payment, $17.42, was the highest 
this year and was substantially more than the 
average payment in January 1942. The increase 
resulted from both a higher average benefit rate 
and more days of unemployment within registra- 
tion periods. 

This higher benefit rate is attributable to the 
initial unemployment of a relatively large group 
of train and engine employees such as brakemen, 
switchmen, and firemen—particularly in the Min- 
neapolis region—most of whom are eligible for 
the maximum daily benefit. 

Payments for 7,000 subsequent periods of 
unemployment made during January averaged 
$23.80. This sizable increase over the average 
for the preceding month is mainly due to the 
increase of 6.2 percent in the average number 
of days of compensable unemployment. As in 
the case of the initial certifications, this average 
was approximately $3 higher than in the corre- 
sponding month in the preceding year. 

Benefit accounts.—The December lay-offs were 
followed by an increase of 26 percent in the num- 
ber of accounts opened in January. A majority 
of the 2,050 new accounts were opened in the 
first half of the month. Fewer than 13,100 
accounts had been opened in the current benefit 
year up to the end of January, approximately 
22 percent of the number opened in the corre- 
sponding period last year. Only 246 beneficiaries 
exhausted their benefits during January; the 765 
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Table 2.—Railroad unemployment insurance: Number of benefit certifications, average benefit, and average number 
of compensable days for certifications of benefit year 1942-43, by month, July 1942-January 19431 





| All certifications 











days of unemployment 


, . : | Aver- | 
Type of certification anc = | age | 
period P —_ | Aver- | num- | Percent} — 
| Num- | | ’ | 
| "per" |Penett| daity | ‘com- | certin- | Demedt | 
ment | benefit Pole eel ment 
days 
| | 
Certifications for first regis- | | 
tration period: ? 
July 1942__..___- | 2,457 | $16.59 | $2.82 5.88 | 66.7 | $19.95 | 
Anges. ........ : -| 3,262] 16.23 2.80; 5.80) 646] 19.56 | 
September-___- |} 1,557 | 15.25 2.70} 5.66| 62.0| 18.63 
ee RRR | 1146! 17.09| 2.92 | 5.84 | 64.9) 20.73 
November... ____-_-- 819 | 16.71 2. 88 5.80 | 66.2} 20.21 
December___......-..---| 1,584 | 17.30 2.82} 6.14| 75.1] 19.61 
January 1943.......| 2016| 17.42| 2 7 | 6.07 | 72.4 | 20.07 
Certifications for subsequent | 
registration periods: ? | } 
July 1942 351 | 25.16] 2.77] 9.08 | 77.2] 27.77 
sages... .......- | 6,716 | 24.02) 2.80} 8.57] 69.0] 28.00 
September RE AD | 23.36 2.76 | 8.45! 65.7 | 27.82 
October____----- _.-| 7,452] 22.57 2.77) 8.15| 59.4] 28.09 
November ---.-----| 6,161 | 23.06) 2.78] 8.30] 61.6) 28.27 
December............---| 5,798 | 21.81 | 2.7 7.91 | 57.4 | 27.86 
January 1943_____.__- --| 6,964 | 23.80/ 2.83 8. 40 | 7.0 | 28.74 











| | a 
Certifications with 14 | Certifications with 8-13 days of | Certifications with 5-7 days of 
unemployment unemployment 
te Scans Seem eee oe Beran ee am oe 
— Aver. 
| | yer- } =T- 
Aver- | Percent} - | Aver- num- | Percent —_ | Aver- on. 
age | ofall | age erof | ofall age | ber 
| daily | certifi. | — | daily | com- | certifi- | benefit | daily ome 
| benefit | cations Lae a benefit | pen- | cations ment | benefit) pen. 
| sable | 1 sable 
days | days 
——- CU 7 —————— 
| | | 
$2. 85 33.3 $9.87 | $2.82 3. 65 
2.79 35.4 | 10.16) 2. 82‘| 3.60 
2. 66 38.0 | 9.75 2.81 3.47 a 
2.96) 35.1] 10.35 2. 80 3. 69 a 
2.89 33.8 9.85 2. 85 B.46 |........]........]..... Jape 
2. 80 24.9 | 10.32 2.89 3. 57 ie 
2. 87 27.6 10.45 | 2.88 3.63 | 
2.77 19.7 | 17.98 2.74 6.57] 3.1) $6.00) $2.75 2.18 
2. 80 23.0; 18.50; 2.80) 6.61 8.0 5.66 | 2.76 2.05 
2.78 26. 1 17. 76 2. 69 6.59 8.2 5.44 | 2.73} 1L® 
2.81 29. 9 17. 53 2. 64 6. 63 10.7 5. 99 2.87) 200 
2.83 | 28.5) 17.88) 264] 6.77 8.9 5.56] 273) 269 
2.79 28.7 | 17.17 | 2.66 6. 44 13.9 6.27 | 2.74 2% 
2. 87 22.7 | 17.38 | 2.68 6. 49 10.3) 5.86 | 2.68 219 





1 Data based on 33.3-percent sample, except number of certifications and 
average benefit per certification. 


workers who had received the maximum amount 
of benefits by the end of January are ineligible for 
further unemployment compensation until at 
least the opening of the next benefit year on 
July 1. 

Employment service.—The employment service 
of the Board placed 15,700 workers in jobs during 
January, a slight increase over the number placed 
in the preceding month. The increase is signifi- 
cant, however, in view of the fact that the Decem- 
ber figure included a large number of Christmas- 
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? Benefits are payable for each day of unemployment in excess of 7 for first 
registration period and in excess of 4 for subsequent registration periods, 


season placements of freight, baggage, and mail 
handlers, while no favorable seasonal influence 
affected the January figure. In January 1942, 
only 2,700 persons were placed. 

Increased numbers of workers were placed by 
the Dallas, Denver, and San Francisco regions, 
in which one-third of all placements were made. 
Most of the 6,000 or more trackmen who were 
placed were located in these regions. Placement 
activities also continued at high levels in other 
regions. 
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OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE 


BUREAU OF OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE ¢ ANALYSIS DIVISION 


Operations Under the Social Security Act 


Monthly Benefits in Force and Payments 
Certified, December 1942 

Benefits in force at the end of December 
totaled 692,000, an increase of 2.1 percent over 
the previous month’s figure and of 43.0 percent 
over that for December 1941 (table 1). The 
amount of benefits in force exceeded $12.5 million, 
as compared with $8.8 million in force at the end 
of the previous year. 

The largest proportionate increase during 1942 
in the number of benefits in force occurred in 
widow’s benefits, which rose 91 percent from 
December 1941 to December 1942. The number 
of child’s, widow’s current, and parent’s benefits 
in force each increased about 50 percent. During 
the same period, primary benefits in force rose 
35.5 percent and wife’s benefits, 39.1 percent. 
The relatively smaller percentage increase in pri- 
mary and wife’s benefits is not surprising, since 
entitlement to such benefits is conditioned on the 


retirement of the insured wage earner. An esti- 
mated 600,000 insured workers aged 65 or over 
have preferred to continue in covered occupations 
rather than file claims for primary insurance bene- 
fits; consequently, their wives have not become 
entitled to benefits. The larger percentage in- 
crease in wife’s than in primary insurance benefits 
probably resulted from the fact that a number of 
wives of primary beneficiaries already on the rolls 
attained age 65 during 1942 and thus became 
entitled to wife’s benefits. The relatively large 
increases in the number of survivor benefits in 
force is due, not to increasing death rates among 
covered workers, but to the fact that larger 
numbers of deceased covered workers had ac- 
quired insured status, on the basis of which their 
survivors could become entitled to benefits. 

The number of benefits in suspension more 
than doubled during the year, from 32,800 at 
the end of 1941 to 74,400 a year later. Almost 


Table 1.—Number and amount of monthly benefits in force! in each payment status? and actions effected during 
the month, by type of benefit, December 1942 


{Current month’s data corrected to Jan. 21, 1943] 





| 
Primary | 





Wife’s 


Widow’s 




















Total | | Child’s Widow’s current Parent’s 

Status of benefit and action is | | " | i | : 

| — Amount — | Amount ‘ver’ | Amount — | Amount — Amount 4 Amount oy Amount 
| 
In force as of Nov. 30, 1942.__. 677, 237|$12, 315, 247/308, 652/$7, 084, 141/87, 400/81, 067, 364] 180, 918| $2, 206, 030/27, 586) $556, 510/69, 713|$1, 362, 581] 2,968] $38, 621 
Current-payment status 587,071) 10, 587, 949/256, 575| 5, 908, 037/75, 582 927, 686/168, 015| 2,055, 649|27, 200} 549, 850/56, 669) 1, 108, 461) 2, 940 38, 266 
Deferred-pay ment status 2, 380 , 843) 1,670 36, 527 284 3, 456 194 2, 098 93 2, 277 136 444 3 41 
Conditional-payment status 87, 7 1, 680, 455] 50, 407) 1, 139, 577/11, 534 136, 222} 12, 709 148, 283 203 4, 383)12,908) 251, 676 25) 314 
Suspensions 3 71, 495) 1, 325, 178) 41, 366 897, 757) 9, 131 103, 378} 10, 906 126, 292 119 2, 506) 9, 949) 194, 943 24 302 
Frozen benefits 4 16, 291 355, 277) 9,041] 241,820) 2, 403 32, 844) 1,803 21, 991 84 1, 877] 2, 959 56, 733 1 12 
Actions during December 1942: 

Benefits awarded 19, 901 353, 953) 6, 659 156, 920} 2, 325 29,020; 6,527 81, 442) 1, 493 30, 078) 2, 791 55, 065 106 1, 428 
Entitlements terminated # 5, 574 97, 338} 1,842 42, 747 899 10,905) 1, 745 22, 211 116 2, 293 944 18, 836 28 346 
Net adjustments ®_ __- 53 2, 461 5 684 2 64 20 1, 043 3 59 14 621 -1 —10 
In force as of Dec. 31, 1942 691, 617| 12, 574, 323/313, 484) 7, 198, 998/88, 828) 1, 085, 543/185, 720] 2, 266, 304/28, 966) 584, 354/71, 574) 1, 399, 431] 3, 045) 39, 693 
Current-payment status 508, 342| 10, 781, 532/260, 129) 5, 988, 797/76, 634; 940, 782)172, 505) 2, 111, 919)28, 631) 576, 946/57, 1, 123, 838} 3,008} 39,250 
Deferred-payment status... __. 2, 402 46,070) 1, 660 35, 543} 297 3, 463 206 2, 224 101 2, 453 135 2, 346 3 p41 
Conditional-pay ment status __- 90, 873) 1, 746, 721) 51, 605} 1, 174, 658/11, 897 141, 298] 13, 009 152, 161 234 4, 955)14,004| 273, 247 34 402 
Suspensions 3 censiicaictitad _.| 74,417) 1, 388, 365} 42, 734 934, 189) 9, 474 108, 102} 11, 150 129, 395 141 2, 865)}10, 885 213, 424 33 390 
Frozen benefits 4__. ...-} 16, 456 358, 356} 8, 961 240, 469} 2, 423 33, 196} 1, 859 22, 766 93 2,090) 3, 119 59, 823 1 12 















































! Represents total benefits awarded after adjustment for subsequent changes 
in number and amount of benefits (see footnote 6) and terminations (see foot- 
note Ne cumulative from January 1940, when monthly benefits were first 
payable. 

’ Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction from current 
month’s benefit or only to deduction of fixed amount which is less than cur- 
rent month’s benefit; benefit in deferred-payment status is subject to deduc- 
tion of fixed amount which equals or exceeds current month’s benefit; benefit 
in conditional-payment status is subject to deduction of entire benefit for cur- 
Tent and each subsequent month for indefinite period. 

‘Represents benefits which have previously been in current or deferred- 
payment status. 
state Presents benefits which have never been in current or deferred-payment 

atus. 


' Terminations may;be for following reasons: primary benefit—beneficiary’s 
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death; wife’s benefit—beneficiary’s death, death of husband, divorce, or en- 
titlement of beneficiary to equal or larger primary benefit; child’s benefit— 
beneficiary’s death, marriage, adoption, or attainment of age 18; widow’s 
benefit—beneficiary’s death, remarriage, or entitlement to equal or 
primary benefit; widow’s current benefit—beneficiary’s death, remarriage, 
entitlement to widow's benefit or to equal or larger primary benefit, or term- 
ination of entitlement of last entitled child; parent’s benefit —beneficiary’s 
death, marriage, or entitlement to other equal or larger monthly benefit. 

6 Adjustments in amount of monthly benefit may result from entitlement 
of an additional beneficiary or termination of entitlement of an existing 
beneficiary when maximum provisions of sec. 203(a) of the 1939 amendments 
are effective or from termination of entitlement of an existing beneficiary 
when minimum provision of sec. 203(b) consequently becomes effective; 
= in number or amount may also result from actions not otherwise 
classified. 
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Table 2.— Average amount of monthly benefits in force, 


by type of benefit and payment status, December 31, 
19421 


(Corrected to Jan. 21, 1943] 





Payment status 





| 
| 
| 

















Type of benefit Tee | | | Conditional 
Current Deferred } 
Suspen- | Frozen 
| | sions benefits 
| | 
Primary _.__. a $22.96 | $23.02 | $21.41 $21. 86 $26. 84 
Wife’s__.___. 12.22} 1228] 11.66 11. 41 13. 70 
', a ere 12. 20 12, 24 10. 80 11. 60 12. 25 
Widow’s__--- _ sated 20.17 | 20. 15 24. 29 20. 32 22. 47 
Widow’s current - _---- 19. 55 | 19. 57 17.38 19.61 19. 18 
ll, ae 13.04 | 13. 05 13, 67 11. 82 12.00 
| 





1 See footnotes to table 1. 


11 percent of the benefits in force at the end of 
1942 were in suspension, in contrast to 7 percent 
at the end of 1941. The proportion of primary 
benefits in suspension increased from 8.7 percent 
to 13.6, wife’s from 6.5 to 10.7, child’s from 3.6 
to"6.0, and widow’s current from 8.2 to 15.2. 
Among the aged recipients of widow’s and parent’s 
benefits there was also a substantial increase in the 
proportion of benefits in suspension, although the 
absolute number of suspended benefits is very 


Table 3.—Monthly benefits and lump-sum death pay- 
ments certified, by type of payment, December 1942 
and cumulative, January-December 1942 





December 





j Total 
Sere wer amount 
“ Num- distribution certified 
Type of payment ber of) aime eee January- 
bene- | “Amount | December 
fici- | Certified | Rene. | 4942 
aries ! fici- | Amount 
aries 
| 
Monthly benefits ?- . 606, 905 3$11, 420,031, 100.0 100. 0)? $122, 006, 060 
Primary- 264,062} 6,239,165 43.5 54.6) 68, 318, 976 
Supplementary ___- 87,755 1,008, 585 14.5 9.6 11, 985, 169 
Wife’s___ 77, 778 985, 561 12.8 8.6 10, 645, 309 
Child’s__-- 9, 977 113, 024 1.7 1.0 1, 339, 860 
Survivor’s_.. 255, 088 4, 082, 281 42.0 35.8 41, 701, 915 
Widow’s_. 28, 695 630, 133 4.7 5.5 5, 783, 862 
Widow’s current - - 58, 614 1, 242, 324 9.7 10.9 13, 399, 398 
Child’s_. 164, 757 2, 165, 685 27.1 19.0 22, 074, 079 
Parent’s__- . 3, 022 44, 139 5 ‘ 4) 444, 576 
Lump-sum death pay- | 
ments_- 49,717) 1, 361, 506 15, 034, 201 
Under 1939 amend 
ae | 9,609 1, 357, 361) _. 14, 959, 076 
Under 1935 act *__- 108 4, 145).... 75, 125 





! Differs from number in current-payment status, which takes account of 
changes in status effective after certification. 

1 Distribution by type of benefit estimated. Estimates revised February 
1942. 

3 Includes retroactive payments. 

‘ Represents number of deceased workers on whose wages payments were 
based. 

5 Payable with respect to workers who died after Dec. 31, 1939, in cases in 
which no survivor could be entitled to monthly benefits for month in which 
worker died. : ) 

¢ Payable with respect to workers who died prior to Jan. 1, 1940. 


small. Among all groups except the recipients 
of wife’s and child’s benefits, the suspension of 
benefits results almost wholly from the bene. 
ficiary’s participation in covered employment, 
Although many child’s benefits are shown to be 
in suspension because of the children’s failure to 
attend school, even their nonattendance may be 
presumed to be caused by participation in employ. 
ment, either covered or noncovered; suspension 
of the benefits of children of primary beneficiaries 
often results from the primary beneficiary’s em- 
ployment. The suspension of wife’s benefits js 
more often the result of the husband’s, rather 
than the wife’s, participation in covered employ- 
ment. 

Except for widow’s benefits, the average monthly 
amount paid for each type of benefit in current- 
payment status (table 2) was somewhat higher 
than in December 1941. The average primary 
benefit rose from $22.70 to $23.02, and the average 
wife’s benefit from $12.11 to $12.28. Widow's 
current benefits increased from $19.50 to $19.57; 
child’s benefits from $12.19 to $12.24; and parent’s 
benefits from $12.97 to $13.05. The average 
amount of widow’s benefits decreased from $20.22 
to $20.15. 

More than $122 million was certified for monthly 
benefit payments during the calendar year 1942 
(table 3), as compared with $80.6 million certified 
during 1941. Of the total amount certified during 
1942, about 56 percent went to primary bene- 
ficiaries, 10 percent to the wives and children of 
primary beneficiaries, and 34 percent to survivors 
of deceased insured wage earners. Almost $15 
million was certified for lump-sum payments under 
the 1939 amendments, about $2 million more 
than in the previous year. Certifications of 
lump-sum death payments under the 1935 aet 
declined from $180,000 in 1941 to $75,000 in 1942. 

On the basis of preliminary data for January 
1943, it is estimated that $11.6 million was certi- 
fied for 620,700 monthly beneficiaries. Of the 
total amount, about $6.3 million was certified for 
269,100 primary beneficiaries, $1.1 million for 
89,300 supplementary beneficiaries, and $4.2 mil- 
lion for 262,300 survivors. Almost $1.4 million 
was certified in lump-sum death payments based 
on the wage records of 9,800 deceased wage 
earners. 
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Operations Under the Railroad Retirement Act* 


The relatively large number of deaths; especially 
among employee annuitants, reported to the 
Board during January almost completely offset 
the number of new annuitants and pensioners 
added to the rolls in January (table 1). Monthly 
benefits in force at the end of the month numbered 
159,000 at a total monthly rate of $10.2 million. 
The net amount certified to the Treasury during 
the month, including retroactive payments and 
lump-sum death benefits, was $10.8 million. 

Employee annuities —Annuity applications re- 
ceived in January totaled 1,400, compared with 
a monthly average of 1,349 for 1942. Certifica- 
tions of employee annuities numbered 1,307; the 
average for last year was 1,244. Terminations by 
death numbered 940, well above the monthly 
average of 764 during 1942. 

The number of employee annuitants on the rolls 
increased by 336 during the month to a total of 
129,000. The monthly amount payable on these 
annuities was $8.5 million. 

Pensions.—No new pensioners were added to the 
nls in January, but the names of 321 were 
removed because of death. Terminations by 
death averaged 288 in 1942. At the end of the 
month, 25,700 pensions were in force, at a total 
monthly rate of $1.5 million. 

Survivor payments.—At the end of January, the 
Board was paying 3,242 survivor annuities 
amounting to $104,000 a month, and 572 death- 
*Prepared by the Office of Director of Research, Railroad Retirement 


Board, in collaboration with the Bureau of Research and Statistics, Social 
Security Board. 


benefit annuities under the 1935 act, amounting 
to $20,600. 

Lump-sum death benefits were certified during 
the month to survivors of 1,034 deceased indi- 
viduals. The average payment was $340.14. 
The total number certified since the beginning of 
operations was 63,200, and the average amount 
$198.15. 

Amount of benefits payable, by type-—Approxi- 
mately 60 percent of all finally certified employee 
annuitants on the rolls at the end of June 1942 
were receiving monthly payments of $60 or more, 
and 20 percent were receiving $90 or more (table 
2). About 1 percent were receiving the current 
maximum of $120. Of the age annuities, at age 
65 or over, the greatest concentration was at $40, 
the amount payable in most cases where the 
certification is under the minimum annuity pro- 
vision. For all types of employee annuities 
combined, the average monthly payment was 
$66.38. Although the distributions follow the 
same general patterns as in previous years (see 
December 1940 and January 1942 issues of the 
Bulletin), the averages have changed somewhat. 

Since age annuities at age 65 or over comprised 
76 percent of all employee annuities, their dis- 
tribution differed only slightly from that of the 
total. Average age annuities for workers who 
retired before age 65 were somewhat less than for 
those who retired at that age or over. Although 
the former are all based on the maximum 30 years 
of service and, generally, on a higher average 
monthly compensation, they are subject to a 


Table 1.—Railroad retirement: Number and amount of annuities and pensions in force and net benefit payments 
certified to the Secretary of the Treasury, by class of benefit, January 1943 ' 























. ice | Pensions to former . , Death-benefi 
Total | Employee annuities | oan ~ pension ers | Survivor annuities onan 6 t 
Period and administrative action a a See ee wool | 
| | 
Number Amount | Number | Amount | Number | Amount | Number | Amount | Number | Amount 
al sicacaiaintraieas : = - — re ew = 
In force as of Dec. 31, 1942 158,758 | $10, 166,333 | 128, 921 | $8, 507, 102 | 26, 015 | $1, 534, 222 3, 230 | $103, 668 592 $21, 339 
During January 1943: | 
Initial certifications __- | 1,392 88,510 | 1,307 85, 687 | 0 0 20 556 65 2, 266 
Terminations by death (deduct) | 1,354 | 83, 510 | 940 62, 089 | 321 18, 140 8 229 85 3, 051 
| | 
In force as of Jan. 31 * ee | 158, 759 | 10, 172, 247 129, 257 8, 531, 788 25, 688 1, 515, 920 3, 242 103, 983 572 20, 554 
Total payments (net) - | 310, 750, 208 | 8, 806, 287 a 77, See | eee 28, 499 




















' For definitions of classes of benefit, see the Bulletin, October 1942, p. 25. 
for initial certifications are for period in which payment was first certi- 
and not for period in which it began to accrue. Data for terminations 
by death are for period in which notice of death was received and not for 
feriod in which beneficiary died. In-force data represent certifications less 
erminations by death; they are adjusted for recertifications, reinstatements, 
terminations for reasons other than death (suspension, return to service, 
teovery from disability, commutation to lump-sum payment). Certifica- 
are reported on an accounting-month basis ended on approximately 
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the 20th, terminations are reported through the 10th, and total payments 
are on calendar-month basis. Cents omitted. 

2In afew sages, eens are made to more than | survivor on account of 
death of 1 individual; such payments are counted as single items. Ter- 
minations include those by death and by expiration of 12-month period for 
which death-benefit annuities are payable; nearly all terminations are of 
latter type. 

+ Includes $312,992 for lump-sum death benefits. 
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reduction for each month between the beginning 
date and the sixty-fifth birthday of the annuitant. 
Disability annuities based on less than 30 years 
of service are subject to the same reduction. Be- 
cause of this, and the shorter period of service and 
lower average compensation on which they are 
based, annuities in this group had the lowest 
average amount of all four types. Disability 
annuities based on 30 years of service, which are 
not subject to the reduction for retirement before 
age 65, showed the highest average amount. 
The distribution in table 2 does not make 
allowance for annuities in force but subject to 
recertification, for annuities not yet certified as of 
June 30 but which will have beginning dates on or 
before that date, or for annuities paid to individ- 
uals who died before the end of the year but whose 
death had not yet been reported to the Board. 
Claims certified subject to recertification pending 
further investigation are generally ultimately 
certified for lower amounts than those initially 
adjudicated on a final basis. The inclusion of 
such cases will therefore tend to lower the averages 
shown in table 2. On the other hand, the average 
annuity beginning to accrue in 1941—42 was higher 
than for any previous year (see below). The 
inclusion, therefore, of such annuities which had 
not yet been certified by June 30, 1942, will tend 
to increase the in-force averages shown. Of the 
two opposing factors, the first is more important 


Table 2.—Railroad retirement: Distribution of finally certified employee annuities in force June 30, 1942, by monthly 
amount and by type of annuity 





in the case of age annuities beginning at age 65 
or over, since that group, proportionately, jp. 
cludes the major part of the annuities subject to 
recertification. The second is more important jp 
the case of the other 3 types, which generally re. 
quire longer periods to adjudicate and the average 
amounts of which, at any given time, are conse. 
quently more seriously affected by subsequent 
administrative actions. 

The estimated average for employee annuities 
ultimately payable for June 1942, after taking into 
account the administrative factors described 
above, are compared with corresponding averages 
for the preceding year as follows: 





| | Age annuities be- 


— annuities 























ginning— ased on— 
Month : ier. ei; 
| Atage | Before | 30 years Loma than 
\65 or over| age 65 \# service | of years 
June 1941___- $65. 73 | $65. 31 | $64.27 | $80.10 $34.58 
June 1942___- 66. 14 | 65. 78 64. 87 | 80. 37 4.76 





These increased averages reflect even more 
marked increases among annuities beginning in 
1941-42 as compared with those which began 
prior to June 1941. The more recent retirants, 
on the whole, had longer periods of service and 
higher average monthly compensation, and, con- 
sequently, were certified for larger annuities. 
Apparently, many individuals, who would ordi- 





Age annuities beginning— 

















Total a i vail ‘ 
. a ee ee em ess than 30 years 0! 
Monthly amount! At age 65 or over Before age 65 30 years of service service 
Percent- Percent- Percent- Percent- | Percent- 
Number | age dis- Number age dis- Number age dis- Number age dis- Number age dis- 
tribution | tribution tribution tribution | | tribution 
en ; 123, 202 100.0 | 93, 091 100.0 6, 893 100.0 17, 104 100.0 6, 114 100.0 
eer ee80............-...- 823 > 666 Pe 19 3 1 (2) 137 | 2.2 
EE 4, £26 3.7 3, 462 a7 62 .9 7 (2) 995 16.3 
RSE 7, 506 6.1 | 5, 728 6.2 197 2.9 98 6 1, 483 | 4.3 
7, 301 5.9 | 5, 197 5.6 352 5.1 354 2.1 1, 398 | 22.9 
17, 198 14.0 14, 527 15.6 848 12.3 750 4.4 1, 073 | 17.5 
11, 432 9.3 8, 380 9.0 1, 345 19.5 1, 062 6.2 645 * 
15, 911 12.9 11, 910 12.8 1, 411 20. 4 2, 338 13.7 252 | 41 
8, 189 14.7 13, 084 14.1 1,219 17.7 3, 785 22.0 101 1,7 
5, 375 12.5 | 10, 918 11.7 703 10. 2 3, 730 21.8 24 4 
10, 482 8.5 7, 668 8.2 421 6.1 2, 388 14.0 5 Jl 
8, 287 6.7 6,411 | 6.9 | 246 3.6 1, 629 | 9.5 1 | (’) 
4,810 3.9 3, 907 | 4.2 | 70 1.0 833 4.9 A Pr 
1, 362 1.1 1, 233 1.3 F 129 8 
Average monthly annuity-_--- $66.38 $66.05 $64.79 $80.12 $34.68 


Disability annuities based on— 











1 Represents amount payable to annuitants after deductions, if any, for 
retirement before age 65 and for the election of joint and survivor options. 
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2 Less than 0.05 percent. 
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7% than employee annuities, although a much larger Monthly amount Per- Per- Per- 
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SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC DATA 


BUREAU OF RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


Social Security and Other Income Payments to Individuals 


Income payments to individuals in January 
amounted to $11.0 billion, 1.5 percent more than 
in December and 26.3 percent more than in 
January 1942 (table 1). The continuing increase 
in income payments has resulted in further con- 
centration of payments in one segment of the 
total—compensation to employees, which ac- 
counted for 70.5 percent of all payments in Jan- 
uary 1943 as against 66.4 percent a year earlier. 
Entrepreneurial income, net rents, and royalties 
constituted 20.5 percent of the total in January 
of both years. Payments in each of the other 
groups, which together accounted for 9 percent 
of the total this month, represented 13 percent 
of the total in January 1942. 

Compensation of employees, including pay- 
ments to members of the armed forces, amounted 
to $7.8 billion, an increase of about $2 billion or 
34 percent over last January. In addition to the 


Table 1.—Income payments in the continental United States, by specified period, 


large increases resulting from expansion of both 
the armed forces and civilian employment, jp. 
creased hours of work and wage rates have had 
an important effect on the upward trend of wages 
and salaries. In view of the current demands for 
manpower, it is apparent that further increases 
can be expected in compensation of employees, 
Entrepreneurial income, net rents, and royalties 
increased only slightly over December but wer 
26 percent above January 1942. All other types 
of income payments were below levels of a year 
ago, and only social insurance and related pay. 
ments showed an increase over December. 
Payments in January under the selected social 
insurance programs which amounted to $804 
million were 1 percent above December payments 
but 24 percent less than in January 1942. The 
seasonal increase in unemployment insurance 
payments when added to the rise in retirement 


1936-43 ' 


{In millions; data corrected to Mar. 8, 1943] 











| | j 
Entrepreneur- | ,,;.; | Social insur- 
Compensa- : . net | Dividends| w, _ ie af : “eo , 
Calendar year and month ? Total tion of em- ———e and inter- — My : “aa prot poly — 
— royalties ” | ments ¢ 

| 
——_  ——__ -__ -_- _ —— — —~ aaa _ — — —_—-—|— — - - —__———— ae _ —— 
Ee a | $68, 024 $40, 027 $13, 003 $9, 785 | $2, 155 | $672 | $955 $1,427 
1937___.. | 72, 365 44, 689 14, 162 9, 891 1, 639 836 | 1, 020 12 
1938__._. 66, 135 40, 845 12, 369 8, 233 | 2, 094 1, 008 | 1, 529 a 
1939__..... 70, 829 43, 906 13, 441 | 8, 891 | 1, 870 1, 074 1, 616 4 
aa 76, 472 48, 309 14, 484 9, 175 | 1, 577 | 1, 098 | 1, 801 P 
1941___ 92, 229 60, 356 18, 139 | 9, 653 | 1, 213 1, 112 | 1, 737 19 
1942____.. 115, 479 79, 522 23, 145 | 9, 331 586 | 1, 061 | 1, 823 ll 

1942 . - a. J | 
January - - i 8, 713 5, 789 | 1, 787 803 77 | 04 | 162 1 
February 8, 817 5, 901 1, 787 801 | 72 | 95 | 160 l 
March._- 8, 928 6, 026 1, 769 TW 75 | 04 | 164 1 
eae 9, 149 6, 195 1, 843 792 | 68 92 | 158 l 
OE 9, 258 6, 329 1, $40 789 | 58 | 89 | 152 l 
June...... 9, 486 6, 550 1, 858 7s4 53 | 87 | 153 1 
— a 9, 652 6, 716 1, 874 772 45 | 86 | 158 l 
ae 9, 844 6, 858 1, 946 766 35 | 86 | 152 l 
September 9, 954 6, 950 1, 981 761 30 | 85 146 1 
October _ - - 10, 230 7, 173 2, 045 757 26 | 85 | 143 1 
November 10, 601 7, 431 2, 169 755 24 | 84 | 137 l 
December 10, 847 7, 604 2, 246 | 752 | 23 | 84 | 138 l 

| | | 

1943 | | | | 
Selec kaninwebieanicoewa 11, 007 7, 764 2, 251 | 750 19 | 83 | 139 1 











1} Compensation of employees, entrepreneurial income, net rents, and 
royalties, and dividends and interest adjusted for seasonal variation. 

? For annual and monthly figures 1929-40, see the Bulletin, August 1941, 
table 1, pp. 74-74. 

3 Wage and salary payments minus deductions for employee contributions 
to social insurance and related programs. Includes industrial pensions, 
payments to members of the armed forces, and Government portion of pay- 
ments to dependents of members of the armed forces. 

4 Earnings of persons employed by the NYA, WPA, and CCC (through 
August 1942). Excludes earnings of persons employed on other Federal 
agency projects financed from emergency funds; such earnings are included 
Dn the column ‘‘Compensation of employees.” 
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5 Payments to recipients under the 3 special public assistance programs and 
general assistance, the value of food stamps issued by the Food Distribution 
Administration under the food stamp plan, and subsistence payments certi- 
fied by the Farm Security Administration through June 1942. 

* Represents payments under programs of old-age and survivors insurance, 
railroad retirement, Federal, State, and local retirement, veterans’ pensions, 
workmen’s compensation, State unemployment compensation, and rail- 
road unemployment insurance. 


Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. 
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and disability payments caused the increase in 
total payments over December. The decrease 
from levels of a year ago reflects the considerable 
drop in unemployment insurance payments during 
1942—a decrease which more than offset the steady 
increase in retirement and disability payments. 

Monthly retirement and disability payments 
under each of the four programs changed 2 per- 
cent or less from the December levels; compared 
with payments of a year ago, changes under only 
two of these programs—the old-age and survivors 
insurance and civil service programs—significantly 
exceeded 2 percent. Payments in January under 
the old-age and survivors insurance program were 
28.4 percent above those of January 1942, while 
payments under civil service were 6.4 percent 
higher. 


Chart 1.—Payments under selected social insurance and 





related programs, January 1938-January 1943 
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Table 2.—Payments under selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1936-43 ' 
{In thousands; data corrected to Mar. 3, 1943] 


























Retirement, disability, and survivor payments 7 : 
‘J Ee ee Re nemployment insur- 
— ance payments 
Survivor payments the 
Monthly retirement and dis- ee | Oy ll 
ability payments ? | | Service 
Calendar year | — Monthly Lump-sum Com- State | Rail- 
and month | aaa ieee r eecen MUNI Stes <a pens ae unem- | road 
| Total Rail- | Ci¥!l | vey | Rail | Veter | | pail: | CVE | Veter | tom — a 
— ail- aber eter- | o, ail- eter- | o 0)| Rail- | oo - P - 
— | road | “Yr ans een road | ans | ‘on ~w oad | "eT" | ans ployees Total | ‘com- | ment 
rey Retire- cham Admin- vey | Retire- | Admin-| "rity |Retire-| «| Admin-| leaving msa- | Insur- 
Act} | ment | joe | istra- | (uj; | ment | istra- | aoe, | ment | ie | istra- | services tion | ance 
, | Act* | gions | tion ® | ° Act * tion * | * Act * | cion 5 | tion 10 laws" | Act 
1936. $461, 760 $458, 765 | $683! $51, 630 $299, 001 $2| $99, 992! $4,062} $3,395) $2,864) $131 OR a 
1937. . 505, 143) 499, 532 | 40,001) 53,694! 299, 660 444) 96,370) $1, 278 4,401; 3,684) 3,479) 2,132)  2,132).._.... 
1938. : 972, 926, 575,814 | 96,766) 56,118) 301, 277 1, 383) 101,492) 10,478) $291) 4, 604) 3, 405) 3, 326|393, 786) 393, 786)... ___- 
1939... 1, 046, 005) 608, 004 107, 282) 58,331) 307, 512 1,451) 109, 192) 13,895) 1,926) 4,952) 3,553) 2, 846/435, 065) 429, 208) $5, 767 
1940 1, 191,906 654,040) $21,075) 114,166) 62,019) 317,851) $7,784 1, 448) 105, 696| 11,734) 2,497 5,810) 3,960| 3, 277/534, 589) 518,700) 15, 889 
1941 1, 090, 102) 726,631) 55,141) 119, 913) 64, 933) 320,561) 25, 454 1, 559) 111,799) 13,328, 3,421) 6,170) 4,352 4, 615|358, 856| 344, 321) 14, 535 
1942 1, 137, 104) 780,354 80, 304) 122,806) 68,115) 325,262) 41,702) 1,603) 111, 196) 15,034) 4,114) 6,108) 4,110) 6, 357\350, 393) 344,084) 6,309 
| | | | 
1942 | | | | 
| | | | | 
January 105,607) 62,670) 5,811) 10,102 5, 557) 26,710) 2,827) 128; 9,233) 1,267 258 424) 353) 484) 42,453) 41,056) 1,397 
February | 104,775) 62,941 6,074) 10, 161 5, 549| 26,669) 2,907 133} 9,155) 1,291 301 274) 337) 622; 41,212); 39,884) 1,328 
March ..| 108,187) 63,436, 6,243) 10,223) 5,532) 26,661; 3,109 127; 9,173) 1,185 306| 509) 368) 465 44, 286) 43,035) 1, 251 
April. _- 101,431; 63,952 6,430, 10, 198 5, 57% 26,681) 3,240 128 9,211} 1,397 238 497) 360) 468) 37,011} 36,311 700 
May | 96,280 63,743 6,544) 10,068 5,504) 26,646) 3,312 125; 9,182) 1,239 256 402) 375| 514, 32,023) 31, 704 319 
June 95, 580) 64,581) 6,660) 10,210) 5,637) 26,658 3, 431 141) 9,212) 1,278) 449) = 547) 358) 547| 30,452) 30, 226 226 
July 99,608 66, 278 6,824) 10, 288 5,677| 28,027 3,545 140, 9, 233) 1, 186) 514) 503) 341) 551| 32,779) 32, 625 154 
August a 94,605, 65,685) 6,873) 10,262! 5,743 27,491 3,569 139' 9, 256 957 389 690) 316, 445) 28,475) 28, 252 223 
September... 89,645 66, 508 7,141) 10, 257 5,772) 27,360 3,805 137; 9,251) 1,529 299 612) 345 536) 22,601) 22, 395 206 
October 84,457, 66,813 7,175) 10, 308 5,802, 27,517, 3,863 134 9,486) 1, 239 349 609 331) 558} 17,086) 16, 896 190 
November 78,801; 66,425) 7,191 10,326) 5,820 27,350) 3,921 135, 9,372) 1,104 344 553) 309 645) 11,731) 11, 574 157 
December 79, 558; 67,324 7,338 10,402 5,858, 27,493 4,082 137 9,432 1,362 413 ae 2 318 521) 11,713) 11, 558 155 
1943 
January 80,409) 67,324 27,464) 10,302) 5, 913,!? 27, 436! 4, 171 135) 2 9, 301)!? 1, 395 313) 538) 12 356 | 701) 12, 384) 12,182) 202 
| | | | 











! Data represent payments to individuals and exclude cost of administra- 
tion. Retirement and survivor payments under Social Security and Railroad 
Retirement Acts (including retroactive payments) are amounts certified to 
the Secretary of the Treasury for payment; payments under Railroad Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act are amounts certified to the disbursing officers of 
the Treasury; payments under the Civil Service Commission and Veterans 
Administration are disbursements minus cancelations; State unemployment 
insurance payments are checks issued by State agencies. 

? Old-age retirement benefits under all acts and disability retirement bene- 
fits under Railroad Retirement and Civil Service Retirement Acts, and 
disability payments to veterans. 

‘Primary benefits, wife’s benefits, and benefits to children of primary 
beneficiaries. Partly estimated. 

_ ‘Amounts certified, minus cancellations. Monthly payments to survivors 
include annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections and 12-month 
death-benefit annuities to widows and next of kin. 

‘Principally payments from civil-service retirement and disability fund 
but includes also payments from Canal Zone retirement and disability fund 
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and Alaska Railroad retirement and disability fund administered by the 
Civil Service Commission. Monthly retirement payments include accrued 
annuities to date of death paid to survivors. Data for calendar years 1936-39 
estimated on basis of data for fiscal years. 

6 Payments to veterans for pensions and compensation. 

7 Widow’s benefits, widow’s current benefits, parent’s benefits, and or- 
phan’s benefits. Partly estimated. 

$ Payments to survivors of deceased veterans. 

* Payments at age 65 for 1937-August 1939, payments with respect to deaths 
of covered workers prior to Jan. 1, 1940, for entire period, and, beginning 
January 1940, payments with respect to deaths of covered workers after 
Dec. 31, 1939. Payments at age 65 totaling $651,000 in 1937, $4.7 million in 
1938, and $4.6 million in 1939 are not survivor payments. 

10 Payments for burial expenses of deceased veterans. 

1t Reported by State agencies to the Bureau of Employment Security. 
——y figures adjusted for voided benefit checks; monthly figures unad- 
justed. 

2 Preliminary estimate. 
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Table 3.—Individuals receiving payments under selected social insurance and related programs, by month, January 
1942-January 1943 


{In thousands; data corrected to Mar. 3, 1943] 


















































Retirement, disability, and survivor beneficiaries Unemplo , 

Separated| !2Surance bene- 

Survivor beneficiaries employ- ficiaries 
Monthly retirement and ees re- 
disability beneficiaries ceiving 

Year and month Monthly Lump-sum $ refunds | State | Rail. 

under the} unem-| road 

; ; ' : ivil | ploy- | Unem- 

Social Rail- | Civil | Veter- Social Rail- | Veter- Social Rail- | Civil | Veter-| Service | ment ploy- 

Secu- | road |Service| ans Secu- | road ans Secu. | road | Service| ans |Commis-| com- | ment 

rit Retire-| Com- |Admin-| ‘i+ Retire- | Admin-| ‘i+ Retire-| Com- |Admin-} sion* | pensa- 4 

Acti | Ment | mis- | istra- | (7, | ment | istra- | 4°Y | ment | mis- | istra- tion | ance 

Act? | sion® | tion‘ Act ® | tion’ Act sion tion laws | Act tt 

1942 
id dinte ch puitcinenncotanai chia 282.5 | 152.8 69.3 | 622.3} 176.1 3.6 | 317.9 9.1 0.9 0.5 3.5 4.1 | 796.6 35.1 
February -_-_- 292.9 153.3 69.1 | 622.5 | 185.2 3.6} 315.4 9.3 1.0 3 3.3 4.2 | 837.6 33.6 
a eee 301.5 | 153.5 69.2 | 622.8 | 192.3 3.6 | 315.5 8.6 1.0 -6 3.8 4.2) 803.1 29.2 
Ea 310.6 | 153.8 69.3 | 622.7 | 200.8 3.6 | 315.7 10.1 1.0 6 3.7 4.3) 668.3 16.9 
316.8 | 153.4 69.7 | 622.9 | 207.9 3.6 | 316.6 9.0 .8 5 3.5 4.9 | 609.7 7.2 
NN fe eepemon 322.3 | 153.3 70.0 | 623.0 | 215.3 3.6 | 316.8 9.2 1.4 -6 3.5 5.1 | 552.7 47 
| eee 328. 7 153.8 70.4} 623.1} 222.5 3.7 | 317.6 8.5 1.3 5 3.6 5.5 | 574.9 23 
Vers 333.2 | 153.8 70.9 | 623.5 | 226.7 3.8} 318.5 6.9 1.3 .8 3.3 4.8 | 543.0 46 
ie ik ide ncocmnhicemae 341.2 | 154.3 71.4 | 623.1 | 236.1 3.8} 315.5 10.8 1.1 of 3.5 6.3 | 422.7 43 
eeeeer........-- 345. 4 154.5 71.7 | 623.6 | 242.5 3.8 315.8 8.8 1.0 on 3.4 7.7 | 310.4 3.9 
Sa 346. 6 154.7 72.2 | 624.0} 247.8 3.8 | 316.1 7.9 1.0 PY 3.2 8.9 | 221.5 3.3 
December... - 351.8 | 154.9 72.7 | 624.1 255. 1 3.8 | 315.9 | 9.7 1.2 6 3.3 7.3 | 192.6 3.3 
| 
1943 | | | | 

|) Smee ose eT 72.8 | 622.8 |'2 262.3 3.8) 311.5) 49.8) 1.0 of 3.7 10.0 | 226.8 4.0 























Primary beneficiaries and their wives and children, for whom monthly 
benefits were certified to the Secretary of the Treasury during month. 

2 Employee annuitants and pensioners on roll as of 20th of month; includes 
disability annuitants. 

* Annuitants under Civil Service, Canal Zone, and Alaska Railroad Re- 
tirement Acts; represents age and disability retirements, volunt and in- 
voluntary retirements. Includes persons receiving survivor benefits under 
joint and survivor elections. Figures not adjusted for suspension of annuities 


of pases reemployed under the National Defense Act of June 28, 1940, or 
Act of Jan. 24, 1942. 


& ‘4 Veterans receiving pensions and compensation during month. 

5 Widows, parents, and orphans for whom monthly benefits were certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury during month. 

* Widows receiving survivor benefits under joint and survivor elections and 
next of kin receiving death-benefit annuities for 12 months; number on roll 
as of 20th of month. Widows receiving both survivor and death-benefit 


Monthly payments to survivors under the three 
programs providing for this type of payment were 
above levels of last January, but except for pay- 
ments under the old-age and survivors insurance 
program, where the increase amounted to 48 per- 
cent, the changes were small. Lump-sum pay- 
ments were above January 1942 payments under 
all programs; the increase under the veterans’ 
program amounted to only 1 percent, while under 
the other three programs payments increased 10 
to 27 percent. 

Unemployment compensation payments under 
the State laws increased 5.6 percent over Decem- 
ber as a result of seasonal unemployment and 
amounted to $12.2 million in January. However, 
the rise this year was considerably below that of 
last year, when payments increased 47 percent for 
the same period. In view of the continuing 
demand for labor, it is probable that many sea- 
sonally unemployed workers were quickly absorbed 
in other lines. Even with the increase this month, 
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annuities are counted twice, but 2 or more individuals sharing 1 death-benefit 
annuity are counted as 1. 

7 Widows, children, and parents of deceased veterans on whose account 
payments were made during month. 

8 For Social Security Act, deceased wage earners whose survivors received 
payments under either the 1935 or 1939 act; for Railroad Retirement Act. 
deceased wage earners on whose account payments to survivors were certified 
in month ending on 20th calendar day; for Civil Service Commission, em- 
paves who died before retirement age and annuitants with unexpended 

alances whose survivors received payments; for Veterans Admin 
survivor or other persons entitled to reimbursement for expenditures in 
connection with burial of deceased veterans. 

§ See footnote 3 for programs covered. 

10 Represents average weekly number of benefit recipients. 

\t Represents average number of persons receiving benefits for unemploy- 
ment during a registration period of 14 consecutive da.,'s. 

1? Preliminary estimate. 


payments were 70 percent below the level of last 
January. Payments under the railroad unemploy- 
ment insurance program increased 30 percent over 
December to reach $202,000, an amount 86 per- 
cent below payments in January 1942. 

Approximately 1.8 million individuals received 
monthly payments amounting to $64.7 million, 
and 15,200 received lump-sum payments amount- 
ing to $2.6 million under the retirement, disabil- 
ity, and survivor programs in January (tables 2 
and 3). Unemployment insurance payments 
amounting to $12.4 million were made to about 
231,000 beneficiaries. 


State and Local Government Retirement 
Systems 


Public retirement systems for employees of 
State and local governments have been the subject 
of a recent study by the Social Security Board in 
cooperation with the Bureau of the Census. Com- 
plete results will be published in the near future; 
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preliminary estimates for a few important items 
for each State are presented at this time because 
of the widespread interest in the subject.’ 
a 

1 Summary tabulations of operating data have been published by the Divi- 
sion of State and Local Government, Bureau of the Census, in Preliminary 
Report on Retirement Systems for State and Local Government Employees: 
1941. Census Release No. 17. A detailed analysis of the extent and 


character of the protection available to State and local employees is being 
made by the Division of Coordination Studies, Social Security Board. 


Data for the study were obtained by means of a 
canvass conducted by the Bureau of the Census 
from systems in all larger governmental units 
and from a sample of cities with populations of less 
than 5,000 and counties with less than 50,000. 
The following types of programs were excluded: 
systems under which only service-connected dis- 
ability payments are made and which therefore 


Table 4.—Preliminary estimates of employment and pay rolls covered by State and local government retirement 
systems in January 1942 and number of beneficiaries and amount of benefit payments in last month of fiscal 












































year 1940-41 ' 
{Amounts in thousands] 
Employment, January 1942 Pay rolls, January 1942 Amount of 
Number of monthly 
. Covered by retirement Covered by retirement beneficiaries, | benefit pay- 
State last month of| ments, 
systems? systems fiscal year | month of fis- 
Total ? Total ? 1940-4 1 cal 
| 0-41 
Number Percent Amount Percent 1 

se ea Riga eo 3, 249,282 | 1,494, 714 46.0 $386, 497 $231, 067 59.8 158, 265 $11, 360 
Alabama... 47, 421 2, 760 5.8 3, 706 349 9.4 302 19 
Arizona.__. 12, 304 3, 951 32.1 1, 722 675 39.2 171 10 
Arkansas....__- 32, 483 12, 769 39.3 2, 143 820 38.3 402 1! 
California... _- 192, 970 147, 468 76.4 30, 744 26, 425 86.0 12, 395 792 
Colorado... ..-- 31, 243 8, 626 27.6 3, 597 1,324 36.8 1,170 68 
Connecticut... .....--- 42, 73 29, 656 69.4 6, 035 4, 783 7 : 2, 74 ws 

Delaware... : p 1, 065 14.8 844 185 5 
District of Colum bia ¢ 15, 369 5, 700 37.1 2, 485 1, 367 55.0 1, 534 141 
Florida.......__- 50, 119 28, 090 56.0 4, 999 3, 107 62. 2 839 46 
pa 57, 457 8, 204 14.3 4, 784 1,035 21.6 710 45 
| 13,836 0 0 1, 456 0 0 0 0 
Illinois 170, 508 88, 164 1.7 23, 272 16, 811 72.2 19, 050 1, 316 
Indiana... ...-. 80, 720 25, 988 32.2 8, 904 3, 762 42.3 , 549 176 
aaa 67, 923 3, 707 5.4 6, 207 590 9.5 941 47 
—- 57, 602 16, 990 29.5 4, 852 1, 823 37.6 314 19 
Kentucky... 47, 794 22, 414 46.9 4, 201 1, 999 47.6 406 18 
RE mE as, 59, 901 | 20, 176 33.7 5, 407 2, 317 42.9 692 41 
Maine.......... 26, 747 | 13, 514 50.5 2, 048 1, 235 60.3 821 37 
a sidan aaiéai Mintthindhee maleate 39, 048 23, 600 60.4 4, 434 2, 735 61.7 2, 569 166 
Massachusetts _..| 116, 376 76, 443 65.7 15, 990 12, 001 75.1 10, 682 720 
Michigan... ek 68, 004 | 47.3 19, 259 11, 857 61.6 5, 921 409 
Minnesota. | 96,371 37,649 | 43.6 8, 593 5, 131 59.7 4, 370 222 
Missiesippl 42, 440 754 1.8 2, 745 124 4.5 37 2 
Missouri... 77, 899 4, 248 | 5.5 8, 257 711 8.6 1, 058 54 
Montana... - 16, 544 | 5, 838 | 35.3 1, 881 496 26.4 394 16 
Nebraska _. 39, 219 1, 731 | 4.4 3, 038 284 9.3 622 51 
Nevada.........._. 4, 135 1, 002 | 24.2 559 174 31.1 59 4 
New Hampshire 18, 186 1, 436 | 7.9 1, 449 196 13.5 62 4 
New Jersey... _- 102, 550 | 60, 028 58.5 16, 334 10, 243 62.7 8, 222 771 
New Mexico 12, 920 | 7, 435 57.5 1,376 806 58.6 116 7 
New York____. | 400,907 | 303, 500 | 75.7 67, 684 59, 907 88.5 39, 172 3, 580 
North Carolina___. 65, 864 | 2, 832 | 4.3 5, 785 | 396 6.8 89 6 
North Dakota 21, 068 | 7, 959 | 37.8 | 1, 346 | 559 41.5 170 7 
175,459 | 128, 359 | 73.2 20, 633 15, 564 75.4 13, 013 714 
Oklahoma. ; ais ; 51, 155 1, 235 2.4 5, 099 | 149 2.9 309 20 
Sh. ........... eek ‘ 31, 388 | 2, 373 | 7.6 3, 516 | 454 12.9 602 39 
Pennsyivania.___ 222147 | 146, 921 66.1 27,030 | 18,868 69.8 12, 302 887 
Rhode Island - 7, 753 11, 031 | 62.1 2, 226 1, 618 72.7 1, 513 gl 
South Carolina. | 37,043 1, 641 | 44 2,971 | 187 6.3 120 8 
South Dakota 26, 823 | 443 | 1.7 | 1, 578 | 69 4.4 13 1 
Tennessee _- 55, 627 | 8, 292 14.9 4, 572 1, 059 23.2 723 49 
Texas... 148, 007 | 53, 230 36.0 13, 931 | 5, 892 42.3 536 38 
Utah...__. 19, 054 | 6, 288 | 33.0 , 864 | 845 45.3 322 21 
Vermont... 11, 021 | 1, 168 | 10.6 848 113 13.3 133 6 
Virginia... mea) 58, 447 | 20, 504 | 35.7 5, 160 | 1, 938 37.6 | 950 60 
Washington __ 52,715 | 20, 100 | 38. 1 6, 776 | 3, 029 44.7 | 2, 779 149 
West Virginia. 40, 520 | 18, 573 45.8 4, 128 2,001 48.5 928 38 
Wisconsin__- 92, 011 32, 520 35.3 9, 181 4, 999 54.4 4, 296 230 
Wyoming.....___- ; ---| 8, 370 335 | 4.0 839 55 6.6 12 1 

















' Estimates prepared jointly by the Division of Coordination Studies, 
Bureau of Research and Statistics, Social Security Board, and the Division 
of State and Local Government, Bureau of the Census, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, on basis of data collected by the Bureau of the Census. 

Total employment and total pay rolls estimated by the Division of State 
and Local Government, Bureau of the Census. 

* Covered by retirement systems which were in actual operation at the end 
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of the 1941 fiscal year. Since this date, systems have been set up in several 
States and a number of cities. On the basis of information available at the 
yresent time, it is estimated that approximately 50 percent of all State and 
local employees are covered by retirement systems. 
4 Data on coverage, beneficiaries, and benefit payments include — | school, 
a. and fire employees; other types of employees are cove by the 
ederal civil-service retirement system. 
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resemble workmen’s compensation rather than 
retirement programs; private endowment plans 
such as those of the Carnegie Foundation; plans 
providing for the purchase of retirement annuity 
contracts through life insurance companies; and 
systems in which employees were first covered 
after the end of the 1941 fiscal year. 

Of the 3.2 million employees of State and local 
governments in the continental United States in 
January 1942, less than half—46 percent—were 
members of public retirement systems which were 
actually operating at the close of the 1941 fiscal 
year (table 4).2 The proportion of public em- 
ployees who were covered by retirement systems 
ranges from zero in Idaho to 76 percent in Cali- 
fornia and in New York. In about half the States, 
less than a third of the employees had such pro- 
tection. There was no protection for more than 
95 percent of the employees in eight States— 
Idaho, Mississippi, Nebraska, North Carolina, 
Oklahoma, South Carolina, South Dakota, and 
Wyoming. 

In addition to New York and California, four 
States—Connecticut, Massachusetts, Ohio, and 
Pennsylvania—have public retirement systems 
which covered at least two out of every three 
State and local government employees in January 
1942. Although California, New York, Ohio, and 
Pennsylvania together accounted for less than 
one-third of total State and local government 
employment, they represented about half of all 
such employment covered by retirement systems. 

Of the $386.5 million pay roll for State and local 
government employees in January 1942, it is 
estimated that 60 percent was paid to employees 
who belonged to public retirement systems. The 
relatively high average pay for covered employees, 
$155 as compared with $119 for all public em- 
ployees—in other words, the difference in the 
proportion of total pay rolls as compared with 
total employment covered—reflects the exclusion 
from many retirement systems of part-time and 
temporary workers as well as the more frequent 
inclusion of the higher-paid public employees— 
teachers, policemen, and firemen. This dif- 
ference in the proportion of pay rolls as compared 
with the proportion of employment covered oc- 


2 Since the date'of this study,”retirement systems have been set up in sev- 
eral States and in a number of cities. On the basis of information available 
at the present time, it is estimated that approximately 50 percent of all State 
and local employees are covered by‘retirement systems. 
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curs in almost every State, with the differences 
being less marked the more extensive the cover 
in relation to total employment in the State. 

Because many governmental units have retire. 
ment systems which include police and fi. 
employees along with employees of other depart. 
ments, it is impossible to determine the proportion 
of all policemen and firemen who had protection, 
Of an estimated 299,000 employees of police and 
fire departments in the United States, however, 
52 percent were covered by systems which limited 
their membership to police employees, to fire 
employees, or to both. The inclusion of teachers 
in systems for other employees is less common, 
Of the 1.3 million public education employees in 
January 1942, 56 percent were members of retire- 
ment systems designed to cover school employees 
only, and it is estimated that only an additional 
2 percent were covered under systems which 
include other occupational groups. 

Beneficiaries of State and local retirement 
systems numbered 158,000 and received $114 
million in the last month of the fiscal year 1940- 
41.2 The monthly benefit payments, which aver- 
aged $72 per recipient for the United States, 
exclude refunds to members leaving the system 
as well as lump-sum death payments. 

Two-thirds of the beneficiaries of State and local 
retirement systems and an even higher proportion 
of the monthly benefit payments (71 percent) 
were concentrated in six States—California, Illi- 
nois, Massachusetts, New York, Ohio, and Penn- 
sylvania. New York alone accounted for one- 
fourth of all beneficiaries and almost one-third of 
the benefits. The concentration of beneficiaries 
in certain States reflects the maturity of the 
systems of these States as well as the size of the 
systems. Illinois, for instance, had 12 percent of 
all beneficiaries but only 5.9 percent of all members 
of retirement systems in the United States. 

The District of Columbia, New Jersey, and 
New York paid benefits which averaged slightly 
higher than $90 for the month. Arkansas paid 
the lowest average benefit, $27. Eight additional 
States—Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Maine, Mon- 
tana, North Dakota, Vermont, and West Vir 
ginia—made payments which averaged less than 
$50 per beneficiary. 


3 Each retirement system reported data on beneficiaries with respect to the 
last month of the system’s fiscal year ended in 1941; the majority of the reports 
relate to June 1941. 
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Receipts security taxes stood at the same figure—$51 mil- 
tire. Social security taxes received during January lion—in both months (table 1). For the first 7 
fire amounted to 6.2 percent of total Federal receipts, months of the current fiscal year social security 
art. as compared with 8.3 percent in January 1942. collections represented 6.8 percent of total Fed- 
tion The smaller proportion reflects the fact that total eral receipts. 
—_ receipts had increased 34 percent, while social January Federal insurance contributions—$37.1 
and 
Ver, Table 1.—Social security and total Federal receipts, expenditures, and public debt, by specified period, 1936-43 
ited {In millions] 
be General and special accounts | Public debt 
ers - - . —- —- en 
| Receipts of Federal Gov- | , . . | 
non, eroment Expenditures ‘ of Federal Government | 
} } | = | 
tire- Under the So- | Under the | 
cial Security | Railroad Re- | Trust 
yees Act | tirement | se 
7 Board } | | counts 
onal —S a “ete? |Change Old- 
; | Excess | sg | 0 gen- age Un- | Rail- 
hich Period no | Net | | cepts | Te. | sema cure | @m™ | road 
retire- appro- C+) or | ceipts | ‘pal. | Total | vivors| Ploy-| retire-} All 
Social | ‘ine | pria- +) or | ment} ment | other 
aca ent Ad- coe “ expend-} ance insur- 
Totalt| Secu and All Total! | tions Trans-| All iture | expend- trust| ac- 
lent otal) rity | 88° | other) Ot"; Minis | ‘and | Ad- | fersto| other) ‘8'°S | itures | ance | fund*| count 
sq? | Unem- | trative | 4 ol : (—) ms trust 
114 taxes? ploy- on trans- | min —. (-) | fund 
, ; . fers to | istra- | roac 
| ment penses | oid-age| tive | retire- | 
)4()}- taxes? ~ | and ex- | ment | | 
g - | survi- |penses*| ac- 
ver- rm, vors in- | count 
States 5) ¢ “A } 
tes — ‘ 
it fund 
—— Benen re a 2 ee ee ee ee 
| | | } | 
Fiscal year | | 
ocal 1936-37 $5, 294 $252) (*) |$5, 042) $8, 442 $183 $265) $1) ..----|$7, 993| —$3, 149) +$374) —$128|$36,425) $267 $35, 846 
. 1937-38 6, 242) 604, $150) 5, 488) 7, 626) 291) 387 3} $146) 6,799) —1,384| +306) —338) 37, 165 662 35, 565 
tion 1938-39 5,668) 631) 109) 4,928) 9,210, 342) 508 3} 107} 8, 255) —3,542} +890| +622] 40,440) 1, 177 37, 929 
1940-41 fa a mse a ca >| daals133| —8 108] 4s] 742) a8 901] 2.381 4233 
| 8, 788 | 7,337 72} 7} 7) —5, - 
en mia | 13, 668) 1016 1fs)12, 474 83,265) 501/800) 10, 141/81, 744}—19, Sus) —3, 506) +858) 72,422) 3, 202 65, 989 
le 7 months ended: | 
January 1941 | 3, 607) 394) 70 3, 143| 6, 594) 281 343) 4 86) 5,880) —2,987; +212) +4134) 45,877) 2,006 41, 812 
nn- January 142... .| 5,193) 498 83) 4,612) 14, 560 320 449) 6, 109/13, 676] —9, 367, —1, 366) +317) 60,012) 2,726 54, 403 
— 9, 122 618) 107) 8, "a 42, 043) 332 564) 5 180) 40, 962) —32, 92) —993) +4, 732,111,069) 3, 645 197) 103, 510 
1 | } 
ne- January _- | 614 51 1} 562 2,664 56 36 1) 32) 2,539} —2,050) —633) —610) 60,012) 2,726 54, 403 
1 of February | 937; 253 4} 680) 2,808 37| 179 1|.......| 2,591] —1,871} +114) +612) 62,381) 2,761 56, 595 
. March. . | 3, 548) 5 44 3,499) 3,422 31 1 1 3,389} +126) —234 —69) 62,419) 2,923 56, 495 
ries April 732 42 1} 689} 3, 790! 49 37 1| 32) 3, 671 —3, 058) —126| —642) 64,961) 2,913 59, 022 
May.. | 764 213 9 542) 4, 155) 53 201 1 ..-| 3,900} —3, 391 — 257 —39| 68,571; 2,927 62, 436 
the June 2, 494 5| 37) 2,452) 4, 531) 11 1 1|_- 4, 518| —2,037| —1,635| +179) 72,422) 3, 65, 989 
July... .. | 704 o2 1 741) 5, 208) 79) 47) 1) 113 4, 968 —4, 413) —4| +296) 77,136) 3,192 70, 587 
the | aie | am aR Sg] i= RRS IES) tl aia eel Da ns 
« . |} Y i |~---- , —od, | = | ’ a 
t of ber | “eas) 47 1600; 5,979, 63 41 1] $4) 5,840) —5, 331, —496, +594) 92, 904) 3, 408 85, 908 
November 830 240 8 582, 6, 501) 39) 229 1 6, 322) —5, 761 +736) —1,814) 96,116) 3,393 88, 950 
ers mae" | 2,702) 4 45| 2,653, 6,501 33 1 1 6, 465) —3, 799 —794| +7, 461 108,170 3,655 174) 100, 654 
194 | 
January 824 51 1 772, 6,408 56) 35) 1) 34| 6,282) —5, 584 —e Baan Sites 3, 645 197) 103, 510 
and ! Beginning July 1940, appropriations to old-age and survivors insurance Federal Insurance Contributions Act. Includes expenses incurred by the 
atly trust fund minus reimbursements to the Treasury for administrative expenses Social Security Board in administration of the Wagner-Peyser Act, begin- 
‘ are excluded from net receipts and expenditures of general and special accounts ning July 1940. 
aid of the Treasury. These net appropriations are included here in both total *Includes expenditures for administration of railroad unemployment 
receipts and expenditures for comparison with previous periods. insurance, amounting to $500,000 in 1938-39, $4,987,000 in 1939-40, $3,397,000 
ynal ? Represents collections under Federal Insurance Contributions Act and in 1940-41, $2,506,000 in 1941-42, and $1,119,000 for 1942-43; also includes 
Federal Unemployment Tax Act. $7,681,000 expended since April 1941 for acquisition of service and compen- 
on- ‘ Represents total collections under Carriers Taxing Act and 10 percent of sation data of railroad workers in accordance with Public Res. 102, approved 
Vi —< - under Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act (see table 2, FF pee a - si ‘ ing tem eshasion tea 
eo note 5). ncludes all trust accounts, increment resulting from redu we 
te Ph ee public-debt retirement. Based on checks cashed and returned of gold — fee ey te hp ble oa ee on gold (other than 
D ¢ Treasury. retirement of national bank notes), and receip m se 
. —Te funds for seston’ rehabilitation preeram of the Cae _ Edu- M Beginning July 1939, —s wy ney heme — ~ 3 . unem- 
on and for disease and sanitation investigations of the Public Health Serv- ployment insurance account and for each employment security agency. 
ice (see table 3, footnote 1); prior to Jan. 1, 1942, excludes grants to States for * Less than $500,000. 
mre service awe a id Wagner-Peyser Act. a 10 —_- ~~ | amounts eo to the Treasury for administrative ex- 
are included in ‘‘all other’; from Jan. 1 through Nov. 30, 1942, includes penses, which were part o er. 
0 the expenditures for operation of employment services in the States. ‘ “> , P 
ports Also excludes eduntaietretive expenses incurred by the Treasury prior to Source: Compiled from data in the Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
July 1940 in administration of title II of the Social Security Act and the 
arity Bulletin, March 1943 ” 




















million—were slightly below those of last year and 
$6.8 million less than October collections. Data 
for the early part of February indicated that 
insurance contributions during the first quarter of 
1943 will be approximately the same as in the 
previous quarter. Receipts under the Federal 
Unemployment Tax Act, amounting to $13.6 
million, consisted mainly of taxes on 1942 pay 
rolls. Although returns for unemployment taxes 
on last year’s pay rolls were due on January 31, 
the major proportion of the collections were 
recorded in February, because of administrative 
time lags. 

Each of the five selected social insurance pro- 
grams (table 2) showed an increase in tax receipts 
during the first 7 months of the fiscal year 1942-43 
over the same period of 1941-42. About $725 
million, or 49 percent of all social insurance tax 
collections during this 7-month period, are in- 
cluded in gross receipts of the general and special 
accounts of the Treasury. The remaining 51 per- 
cent consist of State unemployment contributions, 
paid to designated State agencies, and 90 percent 
of railroad unemployment insurance contributions. 


Expenditures 


Federal expenditures under the Social Security 
Act and under the Railroad Retirement Board, 
including net appropriations to the old-age and 
survivors insurance trust fund and transfers to 
the railroad retirement account, amounted to $126 
million in January (table 1), or 2.0 percent of total 
Federal expenditures during the month. In Janu- 
ary 1942 this ratio was 4.7 percent. Federal 
expenditures in January totaled $6.4 billion, almost 
2% times the amount spent in the same month of 
1942; as a result, expenditures exceeded receipts 
by approximately $5.6 billion for January and $33 
billion for the first 7 months of the current fiscal 
year. The public debt rose from $72 billion as of 
June 30, 1942, to $111 billion as of January 31. 
Net investments acquired by the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance trust fund and the unemployment 
trust fund during this 7-month period amounted 
to $1,021 million, or 2.6 percent of the increase in 
the public debt. The combined investments of the 
two funds totaled $7,362 million at the end of 
January, 6.7 percent of the total interest-bearing 
public debt. 

The continued decline in the computed rate of 
interest on the interest-bearing public debt brought 
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the rate to 2.049 percent at the end of January ag 
compared with 2.059 percent a month earlier, and 
2.404 percent a year earlier. Special obligations 
issued to the two trust funds in February, there. 
fore, bore the 2.0-percent rate, the same as jp 
December and January. 

Total Federal expenditures of $56 million jg 


Table 2.—Social insurance taxes under selected pro. 
grams, by specified period, 1936-43 


{In thousands] 
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vivors insurance Unemployment insurance 


- 


Rail- 


} | 
| Old-age and sur- | 
| | | | 

| Federal |@*€S 0D) state un- Federal | road un- 


Period 























' | carriers : unem- | employ- 
Kontribe, (and thelr} jeorbles". | ploy: |mentin 
| tions! |° — tributions * | Pea ‘cane 
butions 
Cumulative through | | 
January 1943 \$4, 010, 127 |$789, 810 |* $5,387, 253 |? $611,909 | $251, 877 
Fiscal year: | } 
1936-37 | 194,346 | 345 m | ?87,788/...... 
1937-38__.__. | 514,406 | 150, 132 (*) | 790,104 |_........ 
1938-39 | 530,358 | 109, 257 803,007 | 100,869) 
1939-40. __. | 604,694 | 120, 967 853,955 | 107,523 | 49,167 
1940-41. | 690,555 | 136,942 888,450 | 97,677 68, 162 
1941-42. ..| 895,619 | 170,012 | 1,093,901 | 119,944 | 84, 738 
7 months ended: | 
January 1941_....| 361,340 | 67,108 | 550,816 | 32,604] 33,52 
January 1942. . 464,740 | 79,023 | 694,082 | 33,57 39, 067 
January 1943___. 580, 150 | 102, 156 #711, 476 38, 041 49, 810 
1942 | 
| 
January 38,579 | 1,277] 154,912] 12,710 107 
February 181,446 | 4,161 | 122,536 | 71, 269 | 786 
March. “at 2,773 | 41,574 | 5,471 | 1,995 | 22,361 
April | 39,173] 1,206 122,109 | 2, 853 | 5 
ay | 203,740 | 9,023 143,747 | 9, 302 | 684 
June. __.. 3,747 | 35,025 | 5, 955 | 952 | 21,845 
July | 49,371 | 977 136,883 | 2,842 87 
August | 211,685 | 11,455 132,780 | 8, 452 1, 600 
September } 3,435 | 36, 491 6, 291 | RN2 22, 448 
October | $3,949] 1,126 143,232 | 2,619 106 
November |} 231,075} 8,183 | 153, 166 | 8, 689 940 
December. 3,517 | 42,848 | 12, 249 950 | 24, 566 
| 
1943 
| 
January 37, 117 1,075 $126,875 | 13,606 | 64 





1 Tax effective Jan. 1, 1937, based on wages for employment as defined in 
Internal Revenue Code (ch. 9, subch. A, sec. 1426), payable by employers 
and employees. 

? Tax effective Mar. 1, 1936, based on wages for employment as defined 
in Carriers Taxing Act, payable by carriers and employees. 

3 Represents contributions plus penalties and interest collected from 
employers and contributions from employees, deposited in State clearing 
accounts. Data include contributions based on wages from railroad indust 
prior to July 1, 1939. Subsequent transfers from State accounts to railr 
unemployment insurance account in unemployment trust fund, amounting 
to $105,900,769, are not deducted. Figures reported by State agencies, cot- 
rected to Mar. 1, 1943. 

4 Tax effective Jan. 1, 1936, based on wages for employment as defined in 
Internal Revenue Code (ch. 9, subch. C, sec. 1607), payable by employers 
only. Amountsrepresent Federal tax collections after deduction for amounts 
paid into State unemployment funds on covered wages. 

§ Tax effective July 1, 1939, based on wages for employment as defined in 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, payable by employers only. Com- 
puted from data in Daily Statement of tne U. S. Treasury. Represents 10 
percent which is deposited with the Treasury and appropriated to railroad 
unemployment insurance administration fund for expenses of the Railroad 
Retirement Board in administering act, and 90 percent which is deposited in 
railroad unemployment insurance account in unemployment trust fund and 
is not included in receipts of general and special accounts of the Treasury. 
Amounts, therefore, differ from figures in table 1, which represent only the 
10 percent deposited with the Treasury. 

6 Alaska data for January 1943 not available. 

7 Includes $40,561,886 subsequently refunded to States which did not collect 
taxes on 1936 pay rolls and in which employers paid full tax to the Federal 
Government. 

§ Not available. 
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January for grants to States and administrative 
expenses brought the total for the first 7 months 
of the current fiscal year to $332 million (table 3), 
3.7 percent more than for the corresponding period 
of the previous fiscal year. All four grants-in-aid 
programs administered by the Social Security 
Board increased, but the maternal and child wel- 


Table 3.—Federal appropriations and expenditures for 
administrative expenses and grants to States under 
the Social Security Act, by specified period, 1941-43! 


{In thousands] 





Fiscal year 1941-42 | Fiscal year 1942-43 





| 








| | | Ex- 

: | Expend- | mom 

Item Appro- | itures | Appro- | —— 
| pria- |through| pria- |b ough 

| tions? | Janu- tions? [one 

ary? | | ‘ows 

| ary 
—— ee — | — —— 
Total ; $503, 829 |$319, 799 |$544, 688 $331, 579 


Administrative expenses . | 26,129 | 18,406 | 27,128 | 18,320 





--—— — 


Federal Security Agency, Social | 
Security Board * | 


25,655 | 14, 484 | 26, 642 | 14, 002 
Department of Labor, Children’s | | 








Bureau 364 215 | 376 200 
Department of Commerce, Bureau | | 
of the Census 110 54 110 | 216 
Department of the Treasury *_. (8) 3, 653 (®) 3, 903 
Grants to States... | 477,700 | 301, 393 | 517, 560 | 313, 259 
Federal Security Agency | 466,500 | 204,101 | 506,360 | 306, 834 





Social Security Board | 455, 500 | 285,774 | 495, 360 | 298, 819 





Old-age assistance 300, 000 | 190, 516 | 329,000 | 199, 842 


Aid to dependent children _- | 74,000 | 44,738 | 78,000 | 45,474 
Aid to the blind. -. | 9,000 5, 054 8, 710 5, 384 
Unemployment compensation | 

administration ..| 72,500 | 745,465 | 79,650 | 7 48,119 


Public Health Service: 
Public health work - - | 11,000 8, 327 11, 000 8, 015 
Department of Labor, Children’s | 











ee | 11,200} 7,292) 11,200; 6,424 
Maternal and child health services| 5,820 | 3,799 | 5,820| 3,273 
Services for crippled children....| 3,870 2,359) 3,870) 2,111 
Child welfare services... __- | 1,510| 1,133 | 1,510 | 1,039 





' Excludes some funds appropriated and expended under the Social Security 
Act, because they are not separated from other Federal funds for similar pur- 
Bae Such is the case with funds for vocational rehahilitation for which 

112,000 was appropriated for 1941-42 and $95,120 for 1942-43 for administration 
in the Office of Education, and $2,650,000 for 1941-42 and $2,800,000 for 1942-43 
for grants to States. For disease and sanitation investigations of the Public 
Health Service, appropriations were $1,742,481 for 1941-42 and $1,419,680 for 
1942-43 in addition to grants to States shown in this table. 

? Excludes unexpended balance of a a for previous fiscal year. 
Appropriations for 1941-42 include additional appropriation of $40,000,000 
approved Apr. 28, 1942. 

? Based on checks cashed and returned to the Treasury. Includes expendi- 
tures from reappropriated balance of appropriations for previous fiscal year. 

‘Includes amounts expended by the Board in administration of title II of 
the act, reimbursed to general fund of the Treasury. Includes amounts for 
administration of the Wagner-Peyser Act prior to Jan. 1, 1942. See footnote 7. 

4 ae amounts expended by the Treasury in administration of title 
II of the Social Security Act and the Federal Insurance Contributions Act, 
reimbursed to general fund of the Treasury. 

* Not available. 

’ Prior to Jan. 1, 1942, includes grants certified by the Social Security Board 
to States for employment service administration to meet requirements of 
unemployment compensation program, and excludes grants to States for 
employment service administration under the Wagner-Peyser Act. From 
Jan. 1 through Nov. 30, 1942, includes Federal expenditures for operation of 
employment services in the States. 


Source: Various Federal appropriation acts (appropriations); Daily State- 
ment of the U. 8. Treasury (expenditures). 
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fare programs administered by the Children’s 
Bureau and grants for public health work declined. 
Administrative expenses were slightly less than 
last year. 


Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Trust Fund 
Assets of the old-age and survivors insurance 
trust fund increased $23 million in January, bring- 
ing total assets of the fund to $3,711 million at the 
end of the month (table 4). Appropriations to the 
trust fund, which equal insurance contributions 
collected, amounted to $37.1 million. Total 
appropriations for the first 7 months of 1942-43 
amounted to $580 million, or 25 percent more than 
in the corresponding months of 1941-42. As in 
previous months, one-third of the quarterly reim- 
bursement for administrative expenses was de- 
ducted from the total assets of the fund in January 
in advance of actual repayment to the Treasury. 
The January deduction, $1.8 million, indicated 
that the total reimbursement during the quarter 
would be approximately $5.4 million, or $2.2 
million less than in the preceding quarter. 
During the month $10 million of 3-percent 
special Treasury notes, 1943 series, were redeemed 
and the proceeds made available to the accouné of 
the disbursing officer for benefit payments and re- 
imbursement to the Treasury for administrative 


expenses. Benefits paid during January totaled 
$12.4 million, an increase of $374,000 over 
December. 


Total investments of the fund at the end of 
January amounted to $3,645 million. The aver- 
age interest rate on these investments was 2.441 
percent; a year earlier it had been 2.659 percent. 


Railroad Retirement Account 


In January, $34.0 million was transferred from 
the appropriation account to the trust fund to pay 
benefits during January—March (table 5). Treas- 
ury notes were purchased for a total of $23.0 
million, approximately the difference between the 
amount transferred and the amount required for 
benefit payments in January. Interest for the 
month amounted to $184,000. 

Assets on January 31 totaled $245 million, of 
which $197 million was invested in Treasury notes. 
Cash credited to the disbursing officer amounted 
to $13.0 million, and $34.9 million was held in the 
appropriation account. 
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Table 4.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1937-43 


{In thousands] 





























momen 
Receipts Expenditures | Assets 
| 
——| $$$ _ ccm ———_—____, 
; ; Net total of | , 
Period Transfers and Reimburse- Cash with Credit of 
appropria- Interest Benefit ment for Rainnenaeen. disbursing | fund account Total 
tions to trust | received? | payments? | administra- coon iy. | Officer atend| at end of at end of 
fund! tive expenses | a ao of period period § pei 
| quired ¢ 
LA! eae eeeneeee 
Cumulative through January 1943._____.| $3, 868, 909 $216, 080 $291, 725 | $82, 068 6 $3, 645, 434 | $24, 987 $40, 775 $3, 711, 197 
Fiscal y | | ~ | 
1936-37 ( 6 months).- 265, 000 2, 262 27 267, 100 | 73 | 62 267, 235 
ees................ 387,000 | 15, 412 5, 404 395, 200 1,931 | 113, 012 777, 3 
1988-39... 8. 503, 000 26, 951 13, 892 | 514, 900 | 3, 036 | 66 1, 180, 302 
1939-40....... 550, 000 | 42, 489 15, 805 | 12, 288 | 560, 900 | 6,098 | 500 1, 744, 608 
Sa 688, 141 55, 958 64, 342 | 26, 840 | 642, 500 | 10, 778 | 6, 238 2, 397, 615 
1941-42. __ 895, 619 71,007 110, 281 | 26, 766 | 821, 034 | 20, 384 5, 176 3, 227, 194 
7 months ended: | : 
anuary 1941... 358, 926 | 536 30, 875 | 16, 010 268, 400 14, 992 | 35, 783 2, 057, 275 
January 1942... __- 464, 740 742 58, 461 | 15, 375 345, 800 17, 260 | 45, 601 | 2, 789, 261 
January 1943 "See 580, 150 | 2,002 81,975 | 16, 174 | 6 443, 800 | 24, 987 | 40, 775 3, 711, 197 
January.............. 38, 579 169 9, 266 2, 142 —10, 000 | 17, 260 45, 601 | 2, 789, 261 
February._............__- 181, 446 | 190 9, 639 } 2, 142 | 34, 334 17, 614 180, 422 | 2, 959, 117 
ss 2,778 | 460 10, 275 | 2, 142 | 162, 600 | 17, 309 | 9, 289 | 2, 949, 932 
aore.....-. | 39,173 | 237 10, 376 2, 369 —10,000 | 16, 930 46, 333 | 2, 976, 507 
EE ee ee | 203, 740 | 261 10, 715 2, 369 | 14,000 | 16, 210 223, 969 | 3, 167, 514 
June___- 3, 747 | 69, 118 10, 815 2, 369 | 274, 300 | 20, 384 5, 176 | 3, 227, 194 
Sete 49, 371 | 10, 989 2, 262 | —10.000 | 19, 389 52, 309 | 3, 263, 332 
August... __- 211, 685 | 79 11, 024 2, 262 | 6 5, 161 28, 359 | 236, 657 | 3, 461, 811 
September | 3, 435 | 690 11, 758 2, 262 218, 300 31, 463 | 5, 358 3, 451, 915 
ber____ 43, 949 | 100 11, 924 2, 526 —12,000 | 31, 487 | 46, 932 | 3, 481, 514 
November } 231, 075 115 11, 882 2, 526 —10, 000 | 29, 480 | 275, 720 3, 608, 206 
mber = 3, 517 836 12, 012 2, 526 262, 339 | 27, 382 | 294 | 3, 688, 110 
| | | i 
SE Lae 7, 117 164 12, 386 | 1, 809 — 10, 000 24, 987 | 40, 775 | 3, 711, 197 





1 Beginning July 1940, trust fund appropriations equal taxes collected under 
the Federal Insurance Contributions Act. 

2 Interest on investments held is credited annually in June; on investments 
redeemed, in month of redemption. 


4 Minus figures represent net total of notes redeemed. 
5 Prior to July 1940, includes balance of appropriation available for transfer, 
§ Includes $161,000 accrued interest paid on investments. 














« ? Based on checks cashed and returned to the Treasury. Source: Compiled from data in the Daily Statement of the U.S. Treasury. 
Table 5.—Status of the railroad retirement account, by specified period, 1938-43 
{In thousands] 
Receipts Assets at end of period 

— ’ Se = Transfers = — - ae 

it from appro- Benefit aaa | 

Period | Amount | Interest priation to | payments! ———— To credit | To credit | 

| appropri- | received Total trust fund Treesury of appro- | of disburs-| Total 
ated oi priation? | ing officer | 
| | notes 
cone pemwag through January 1943 3 $854, 151 $12, 269 $866, 420 | $819,451 | $621, 485 $197, 000 $34, 890 | $13, 044 | $244, 934 
iscal year: 
Through June 1938... 146, 500 | 1, 411 | 147, 911 | 146,406 | 79,849 | 66, 200 | Be | 1, 628 68, 062 
1988-39_..........- 118, 250 2, 202 120, 452 | 107, 004 105, 774 | 67, 200 13, 206 2, 334 82, 740 
1939-40... __. _- 120, 150 2, 283 122, 433 | 120, 650 113, 099 | 79, 400 10, 847 | 1, 826 92, 073 
1940-41......... 3 113, 600 2, 534 116, 134 | 124, 350 121, 174 74, 000 | 2, 503 10, 530 7 , 083 
1941-42__ | 140, 850 3, 143 143, 993 | 140,850 | 126, 244 | 91, 500 | 1, 507 | 11, 686 104, 782 
1942-43 (through January) taal 214, 801 696 215, 497 | 180, 101 | 75, 345 197, 000 34, 890 13, 044 244, 934 
ry. .......- a 7 176 176 | 31, 500 10,485 | 111, 500 | 31, 687 | 12, 181 155, 368 
February __..___- al 193 193 | 0 10, 458 | 101, 500 31, 702 | 11,901 145, 108 
March.- ates : a 215 215 | 0 10, 691 | 91, 000 | 31, 718 11,910 134, 628 
April__- : | 233 233 | 31, 500 | 10,776 | 112, 000 | 238 | 11, 846 124, 085 
| 259 259 | 0} 10,393 | 101, 500 | 264 | 12, 186 113, 950 
a ae 1, 591 1, 591 | 0} 10, 759 | 91, 500 1, 597 | 11, 686 104, 782 
i as new 214, 801 | 14 214, 815 | 112, 601 10, 820 195, 000 | 102, 239 | 11, 40 308, 777 
0 , 46 46 0 10,721 | 184, 000 | 113, 289 | 813 298, 102 
September. -_-_-_. jo” 73 73 0 | 10, 718 | 173, 000 102, 328 12, 130 287, 458 
October... __.__- e a 92 | 92 33, 500 | 10,805 | 196, 000 | 68, 851 | 11, 895 276, 745 
November ___-_- ais } 7 129 129 0 | 10, 703 | 185, 000 68, 850 12, 322 266, 172 
December - - - -- 157 157 0 | 10, 763 174, 000 | 68, 868 | 12, 697 255, 566 
1943 | 

January.___.......- Cee 184 | 184 | 34, 000 10, 816 197, 000 34, 890 13,044 | 244, 934 





1 Based on checks cashed and returned to the Treasury. 

? Represents balances in appropriation and trust fund accounts, including 
net credit from adjustments such as cancelations and repayments. 

3 Appropriation reduced by transfer of $9 million in October 1940 to prior- 


service account for collection of service and compensation data of railroad 
workers prior to 1937. 


Source: Compiled from data in the Daily Statement of the U. 8. Treasury. 
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Unemployment Trust Fund 


Receipts of the unemployment trust fund 
amounted to $40.0 million in January (table 6) of 
which $57,000 represented deposits of the Railroad 
Retirement Board in the railroad unemployment 
insurance account. Receipts for the first 7 months 
of the current fiscal year, including interest, 
amounted to $704 million, $23.6 million more than 
in the corresponding period of 1941-42. With- 
drawals from State accounts for benefit payments 


increased 12 percent in January, after a steady 
5-month decline. 


$3,726 million. 


Total assets of the fund reached a new high of 
During the month the fund 


acquired an additional $30 million of 2-percent 
special certificates of indebtedness, 1943 series, 
thereby raising total investments to $3,717 million. 
The average rate of interest on investments held 
at the end of the month was 2.236 percent, as 
compared with 2.484 percent on January 31, 1942. 


Table 6.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-43 ! 


{In thousands] 





| 





State eosvunte | Railroad —— insurance 








Net total . wee 
an py A Unex- | Undis- 
— of Treas- | mded | tributed __ 
Period yee tif hal ance | interest 
pov ee | Ba ore at end of | at end of : 
F acquired ? | period | period’ | Deposits 
| | 
Cumulative through Jan- | 
uary 1943 726, 317 $3, 717, 000 $9, 317 $5, 338, 261 
Fiscal year: pa 
1936-37... - 312, 389 293, 386 | v4 291, 703 
1937-38. 884, 247 | 559, 705 12, 247 | 747, 660 
1938-39 1, 280, 539 | 395, 000 13, 539 S11, 251 
1939-40 1, 724, 862 443, 000 | 14, 862 859, 864 
140-41. 2,283,658 | 563,000 | 10, 658 892, 023 
1941-42___. 3, 150, 103 866, 000 11, 103 | 1,095, 991 | 
7 months ended: | 
January 1941 1, 995, 108 264,300 | 20,808 490, 479 | 
January 1942 2, 775, 418 498, 000 | 4, 418 613, 708 
January 1943 3, 726, 317 578, 000 9,317 620, 912 | 
1942 } 
January 2, 775, 418 39, 000 4,418 $18 75, 307 
February 2, 939, 810 152,000 | 16,810 37 202, 170 
March 2, 923, 153 — 13, 000 | 13, 153 9, 130 
April 2, 928, 424 4,000 | 14, 424 137 | 43, 169 | 
May 3, 115,015 192, 000 | 9, 015 137 219, 232 | 
June... 3, 150, 103 33,000 | 11, 103 | 8, 582 
July 3, 170, 833 23, 000 | 8, 833 6 51, 883 
August 3, 364,170 | * 190,159 12,010 6 | 215, 907 | 
Septem ber 3, 370, 417 7,000 | 11, 258 8, 720 
October... 3, 404, 682 38, 000 | 7, 523 20 49, 813 | 
Novem ber 3,635,512 | 191,000 | 47, 353 20 | 241, 689 | 
Decem ber 3, 698, 008 | 98,841 | 11,008 =o 12, 929 
1943 | | 
January. .- 3, 726, 317 30,000 | 9, 317 39, 972 | 





at Balance Balance 
| Interest | With- . Interest | Benefit 
| credited | drawals ‘ | ae - Deposits | credited | payments: we enase 
| $225,052 |$2, 156, 157 |$3, 407,156 | $226,692 | $11,858 | $42,673 | $319, 158 
2, 737 | 1,000 | 312,389 |.......... nical iseiisehddaten alae 
15,172 | 190,975 | 884, 247 |______ i GR YRS Gee 
26,837 | 441,795 | 1,280,539 |... _- MG BEMathes Brees 
37,524 | 484,764 | 1,693,164 | 44, 249 202 | 14,552 31, 699 
45,893 | 537,343 | 2,093,737} 61,347 3,059 | 17,784 | 189,921 
61,998 | 368,070 | 2,883,654 | 76, 266 5, 424 9,072 | 266, 447 
| | 
21,642 | 370, 248 | 1, 835,036 | 30,171} 1,018} 9,233 | 160, 061 
28,750 | 187,591 | 2,548,602 | 35, 161 2, 515 4,709 | 226,797 
34,800 | 132,210 | 3, 407, 156 830 3, 174 1,265 | 319,158 
| 

43, 104 | 2, 548, 602 | 96 1,257 | 226, 797 

| 37,178 | 2,713, 594 | aaa 1,326 | 226,178 

130 | 44,666 | 2,678,188 | 20,116 ll 1,342 | 244, 963 
PPS | 37, 136 2, 684, 221 G Saree oS 903 244, 064 

| 32, 709 | 2, 870, 744 Cnt. s 549} 244,131 

33,118 | 28,790 | 2,883,654 | 19, 661 2, 898 243 | 266, 447 

| 31,050 | 2, 904, 487 ania 187 | 266, 338 
| 29, 798 | 3,090, 596 ae, RPE: 185 | 273,566 
45 | 22,519 | 3,076,843 | 20, 203 10 207 | 293,572 
-----| 15,466 | 3, 111, 190 | Seer 197 | 293,470 
11, 548 | 3, 341,331 ~ as: 158 | 294, 158 
34,754 | 10,300 | 3,378,714 | 22,110 3, 164 141 | 319,291 
poe 3 11, 530 | 3, 407, 156 See 190 319, 158 




















' Beginning July 1939, contains separate book account for railroad unem- 
ployment insurance account, in which are held moneys deposited by the 
Railroad Retirement Board and from which the Secretary of the Treasury 
makes benefit payments as certified by the Railroad Retirement Board. 
Trust fund maintains separate account for each State agency, in which are 
held all moneys deposited from State unemployment funds and from which 
State agencies withdraw amounts as required for benefit payments. 

? Minus figures represent net total of certificates redeemed. 

‘Interest on redeemed Treasury certificates, received by fund at time of 
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redemption but credited to separate book accounts only in last month of 
each quarter. 


‘ Includes transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment insur- 


ance account amounting to $105,901,000. 


5 Includes transfers from railroad unemployment insurance administration 


fund amounting to $17,382,967. 


6 Includes $159,000 accrued interest paid on investments. 
Source: Compiled from data in the Daily Statement of the U. 8. Treasury. 
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Recent Publications in the Field of 
Social Security 


WAR AND SOCIAL SERVICES 


AMERICAN Pusiic WELFARE AssociaTION. War SERv- 
ices CommiTTEr. ‘‘War Services in Public Welfare 
Agencies.”” Public Welfare, Chicago, Vol. 1, No. 2 
(February 1943), pp. 45-58. 

A comprehensive statement on war problems; welfare 
services related to military services, manpower shortages, 
and civilians affected by enemy action; assistance to the 
needy; and social and protective services to meet wartime 
social dislocations. Also issued separately. 


Benson, WitFrip. ‘‘A People’s Peace in the Colonies.” 
International Labour Review, Montreal, Vol. 17, No. 2 
(February 1943), pp. 141-168. 


Problems of social welfare and reconstruction ‘‘in the 
territories which have not yet achieved full self-govern- 
ment.”’ 


“Child Welfare in Defense Areas of Colorado.’’ Colorado 
State Department of Public Welfare Quarterly Bulletin, 
Denver, Vol. 6, No. 3 (July-September 1942), pp. 4-7. 


“Child Welfare Problems and Japanese Evacuation.”’ 
Social Service Review, Chicago, Vol. 16, No. 4 (Decem- 
ber 1942), pp. 673-676. 


“Conditions of Employment of Prisoners of War; The 
Geneva Convention of 1929 and Its Application.” 
International Labour Review, Montreal, Vol. 47, No. 2 
(February 1943), pp. 169-196. 


Conpuirre, J. B. Agenda for a Postwar World. New 
York: Norton, 1942. 232 pp. 


Presents some of the issues ‘“‘that must be faced when 
this war ends in total defeat of the totalitarian aggressors.”’ 
A chapter on The Meaning of Social Security considers 
the failure to safeguard social security and employment 
after the last war and gives the author’s view, in general 
terms, of what will be required after the present conflict. 
Additional material on employment appears in the dis- 
cussion of demobilization. 


Cooper, Denis A. ‘Labor Mobilization Legislation in 
Great Britain, U. 8. S. R., and Germany; Summary 
Review.”’ George Washington Law Review, Washing- 
ton, Vol. 11, No. 2 (February 1943), pp. 213-225. 


Corte, Evizapetu. “Indianapolis Launches Day Care 
for Children.”’ Public Welfare in Indiana, Indianap- 
olis, Vol. 53, No. 2 (February 1943), pp. 3-5. 


“Fortune Management Poll.’’ Fortune, New York, Vol. 
27, No. 2 (February 1943), pp. 138-148. 


Replies of manufacturing executives to questions on 
production problems and manpower practices. 


Haser, Wituram. ‘The Manpower Problem.”’ Public 
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Welfare. Chicago, Vol. 1, No. 1 (January 1943), pp. 


5-11. 


Hampton, Vercit A. ‘Provision for Soldiers’ Dependents 
Before World War I.” Social Service Review, Chicago 
Vol. 16, No. 4 (December 1942), pp. 612-629, 


Howarp, Donato 8S. “The Lanham Act in Operation.” 
Survey Midmonthly, New York, Vol. 79, No. 2 (February 
1943), pp. 38-40. 

A résumé of developments under the Lanham Commy. 
nity Facilities Act of 1941, which made $300,000 available 
for constructing and operating local facilities and services 
necessary to the war effort in communities unable to pro. 
vide them through normal taxation or financing. Among 
the services are day-care centers for children of working 
mothers. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR OFFICE. 
mittees in Great Britain. 
74 pp. 


Joint Production Com- 
Montreal: The Office, 1943, 
(Studies and Reports, Series A, No. 42.) 

A comprehensive review of employer-employee cooper- 
ation in Great Britain, with illustrative appendixes. 


Lowry, Fern. “Case-Work Practice as Affected by War 
Conditions.’’ Social Service Review, Chicago, Vol. 16, 
No. 4 (December 1942), pp. 630-640. 


“Manpower.”’ Labour Gazette, Ottawa, Vol. 43, No. 1 

(January 1943), pp. 16-40. 

The text of the consolidated National Selective Service 
Civilian regulations in Canada, with comment; data on 
the universities and manpower; military call-up; estab- 
lishment of a currently maintained manpower survey; and 
information on farm-labor measures. 


“The Margin Now Is Womanpower.”’ Fortune, New 
York, Vol. 27, No. 2 (February 1943), pp. 99-102 ff. 
Company and governmental activities in 

women in the armament industries. 


Mitier, Joun. How To Get a Job in War Work. Chi- 
cago: Consolidated Book Publishers, Inc., 1942. 64 pp. 


utilizing 


STEVENSON, Marietta. ‘New Governmental Services 
for People in Wartime.’’ Social Service Review, Chicago, 
Vol. 16, No. 4 (December 1942), pp. 595-604. 
Discusses new Federal agencies, family allowances for 

servicemen, war-risk measures for civilians, and child 

welfare. 


U. 8. Congress. Senate. COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 
AND LaxBor. Investigation of Manpower Resources; 
Hearings . . . Part 1, October 15 to November 20, 1942; 
Part 2, December 14, 15, 16, 1942. Washington: U. 8. 
Government Printing Office, 1942, 1943. 877 pp. in 
2 vols. 

Part 1 includes material on labor supply in industry 
and agriculture, the U. S. Employment Service, workers 
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for transportation and communications, importation of 
Mexican workers, and the supply of doctors. Part 2 is 
concerned entirely with medical manpower and the supply 
of physicians for civilian and military needs. 


U. 8. Orrice or War Inrormation. Post-War Planning 
Activities of the Federal Government. Prepared by Post- 
War Planning Information Section, Public Inquiries 
Division. Washington, November 1942. Various pag- 
ing. Processed. 

Authoritative summaries of the planning work of 14 
agencies. 


“War Services Report III, January 1, 1943.” Public 
Welfare in Alabama, Montgomery, Vol. 8, No. 1 (Janu- 
ary 1943), pp. 8-11. 


Further information concerning “the effects of defense 
developments and war activities on Alabama citizens and 
Alabama communities, and, consequently, on the public 
welfare program.” 


GENERAL 


AuecriaA, Pauua. Aplicacién del Seguro Social a los 
Trabajadores Domésticos. Mexico, D. F.: Secretaria 
del Trabajo y Previsién Social, 1942. 10 pp. (Comité 
Interamericano de Seguridad Social, Congreso de San- 
tiago de Chile, 1942.) 

Concerns domestic workers in Mexico, with conclusions 
as to methods for extending social insurance to this class 
of workers. 


AtrMEYER, ArTHUR J. ‘‘Developments in Social Security 
Planning and the Role of Public Welfare Administra- 
tors.” Public Welfare, Chicago, Vol. 1, No. 2 (Febru- 
ary 1943), pp. 33-35. 

Notes the relation of social security to mass purchasing 
power and compares the rights of insured persons with the 
rights of those receiving assistance. Outlines the Social 
Security Board’s attitude toward present expansion of 
insurance and assistance programs. 


AMERICAN Forum oF THE Air. Expanding Social Secu- 
rity. By Harold H. Butler, Arthur J. Altmeyer, 
Robert A. Watt, M. Albert Linton, and Walter D. 
Fuller. Washington: Ransdell Inc., 1943. 14 pp. 
(Vol. 5, No. 3, Jan. 15, 1943.) 


A round-table discussion on the Beveridge plan and on 
the possible extension of social security in this country. 


BEvERIDGE, Str Wituram. ‘From Words Toward Deeds.” 
Britain, New York, Vol. 1, No. 3 (January 1943), pp. 
1-3. 

A brief exposition, for American readers, of the Beveridge 
plan. 


BevertpGe, Sir Wituram. Social Insurance and Allied 
Services; Memoranda From Organisations. Appendix 
G to Report by Sir William Beveridge. London: H. M. 
Stationery Office, 1942. 244 pp. (Papers by Com- 
mand, No. 6405.) 


A selection from statements submitted to the Commit- 
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tee respecting approved societies, workmen’s compensa- 
tion, ix:dustrial insurance, local authorities, and old-age 
pensions. Includes memoranda from the British Em- 
ployers Confederation, the Trades Union Congress, Poli- 
tical and Economic Planning, the Fabian Society, the 
Liberal Parliamentary Party, and the National Labour 
Organisation. 


BEVERIDGE, Sir Wituram. Social Insurance and Allied 
Services; The Beveridge Report in Brief. London: H. M. 
Stationery Office, 1942. 63 pp. 


An official summary, with paragraphs numbered to cor- 
respond with those in the full report. 
Bippiz, Eric. “British Reception of Beveridge Report.” 
Public Welfare, Chicago, Vol. 1, No. 2 (February 1943), 
p. 36. 


Bowtey, A. L. Studies in the National Income, 1924-1938. 
Cambridge, England: Cambridge University Press, 1942. 
255 pp. (National Institute of Economic and Social 
Research, Economic and Social Studies, I.) 


A study of the national income of Great Britain, pre- 
faced by an extensive account of theory and methodology 
in this field. 


Coin, G. D. H. Beveridge Explained; What the Beveridge 
Report on Social Security Means. London: New States- 
man and Nation, December 1942. 48 pp. 


Cutten, T. J. V. “Freedom From Want.” The Specta- 
tor, Philadelphia, Vol. 150, No. 1 (January 1943), pp. 
14-21 ff. 

A critical discussion of the Beveridge plan, followed by 
the suggestion that insurance companies might undertake 
to draft a policy having benefits and rates comparable with 
the British social insurance proposals. 


Davipson, Greorce F. “The Future Development of 
Social Security in Canada.’”’ Canadian Welfare, Ottawa, 
Vol. 18, No. 7 (Jan. 15, 1943), pp. 2-6 ff. 


The same author discusses ‘The Beveridge Report’’ at 
some length in this issue (pp. 6-8 ff.). 


Ecuapor. MINISTERIO DE Prevision Socrat y TRa- 
BAJO. Informe a la Nacién, 1942. Leopoldo N. 
Chavez, Ministro. Quito, 1942. 139 pp. 


A review of 1941 developments in social security, 
health, child health and welfare, and related matters. 


Fritz, Georce B. “Beveridge Plan Dodges Issues Most 
Vital to Physicians.’’ Medical Economics, Rutherford, 
N. J., Vol. 20, No. 5 (February 1943), pp. 54-59 ff. 


Ger, Wiuson. The Social Economics of Agriculture. 
Revised edition. New York: Macmillan, 1942. 720 pp. 
A college text which includes chapters on living and 

health standards and on rural public welfare. 


INDUSTRIAL Lire Orrices’ Association. The Beveridge 
Report; Preliminary Observations of the Industrial Life 
Offices. London, 1942. 16 pp. 

The viewpoint of British insurance organizations re- 
specting the proposed funeral grant and the plan to 
modify the functions of approved societies and industrial 
life offices. 
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INSURANCE Economics Sociery. Facts About Social In- 
surance. Chicago: The Society, December 1942. 12 
pp. 

A pamphlet of questions and answers, with emphasis on 
arguments against health insurance. 


Kansas. Jormnt Merit System Councin. Report on the 
Operation of Kansas Joint Merit System, July 1940, 
Through June, 1942. Topeka, 19438. 39 pp. 


Lopes, HELVEcIO XAvIER. Os Acidentes do Trabalho e 
os Institutos de Previdéncia Social. Rio de Janeiro: 
Jornal do Commercio, 1942. 31 pp. (Congresso Inter- 
americano de Seguros Sociais, Santiago de Chile, 1942.) 
A discussion of the coordination of workmen’s compen- 

sation with other forms of social insurance. Presented to 

the Chilean meeting of the Inter-American Congress on 

Social Security by the Chairman of the Savings and Pen- 

sion Institute for Transport Workers, Brazil. 


MELVILLE, L. G. ‘‘Economics of New Orders.” Eco- 
nomic Record, Melbourne, Vol. 18, No. 35 (December 
1942), pp. 143-157. 


A discussion in general terms of public planning to 
reduce unemployment. 


McGeacny, M. Craic. ‘The Beveridge Plan.” Survey 
Graphic, New York, Vol. 32, No. 1 (January 1943), pp. 
5-7 ff. 


“‘Mexican Social Insurance Act.’ International Labour 
Review, Montreal, Vol. 47, No. 2 (February 1943), pp. 
246-248. 


Mexico. SECRETARIA DEL TRABAJO Y PREVISION SOCIAL. 
Aplicacién del Seguro Social a los Ejidatarios, a los 
Trabajadores Agricolas y a los Independientes. Mexico, 
D. F., 1942. 22pp. (Comité Interamericano de Seguri- 
dad Social, Congreso de Santiago de Chile, 1942.) 
Discusses the economic and health aspects of rural 

Mexican workers, including those on collective farms, and 

suggests a form of organization whereby social insurance 

may be extended to the members of this social group. 


Mexico. SECRETARIA DEL TRABAJO Y PREVISION SOCIAL. 
Articulos Sobre el Seguro Social. Mexico, D. F., 1942. 
25 pp. 

Contains five articles in Spanish on the following topics: 
Labor Law, Collective Contracts, and Social Insurance, by 
Alfonso Herrera Gutiérrez; System of Social Insurance 
Contributions, by SaGl Escobar Navarro; Social Insurance 
and the Duty of the State, by José Alvarado; Social Se- 
curity Is a Means to Victory, by Carlos Espejo; and 
Compulsory Insurance Will Consolidate the Mexican Social 
Reform, by Miguel Garcia Cruz. 


Perez, Manuet A. “Economic Background of Puerto 
Rico as an Essential Determinant in Health and Social 
Problems.” Puerto Rico Health Bulletin, San Juan, Vol. 
6, No. 12 (December 1942), pp. 381-387. 


Peru. Casa NACIONAL DE SeGuro Socran. Quinta 
Memoria . . . Correspondiente al Afio 1941, Leyes Nos. 
8433-8509. Lima, 1942. 62 pp., plus tables. 


Contains the fifth report on Peruvian social insurance 
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operations—chiefly in the field of health insurance, with the 
text of decrees on social security issued during the year 

. ° ’ 
and statistical tables. 


’ 


“A Plan for Social Security.” The Accountant, London, 
Vol. 107, No. 3349 (Dec. 12, 1942), pp. 349-351; No, 
3350 (Dec. 19), pp. 365-366; No. 3351 (Dee. 26), Pp. 
373-374. 

Discusses the Beveridge report. 


“Should Benefits of Social Security System Be Extended 
to Workers in All Occupations?” United States News 
Washington, Vol. 14, No. 4 (Jan. 22, 1943), pp. 39-41. 
No. 5 (Jan. 29), p. 26. (“Question of the Week”; with 
answers by various authorities.) 


“Social Insurance Reforms in Germany.” I/nternationgl 
Labour Review, Montreal, Vol. 47, No. 2 (February 
1943), pp. 248-251. 

Describes the unified method of collecting social ingyy. 
ance contributions, with elimination of the stamp-book 
system, and notes the Act of June 19, 1942, providing 
greater benefits in pension insurance. 


“Social Security in New Zealand.” Labour Gazette, 
Ottawa, Vol. 43, No. 1 (January 1943), pp. 50-52. 


Tumsiery, P. E. “Will Human Welfare Be Better Pro- 
tected Under British Beveridge Plan?’ Eastern Under. 
writer, New York, Vol. 44, No. 4 (Jan. 22, 1943), p. 3, 
A defense of British industrial life insurance by an 

American insurance company executive. 


U. 8S. Rar~roap RETIREMENT Boarp. Compensation and 
Service, Railroad Employees, 1941: Statistical Tables, 
Chicago: The Board, December 1942. 171 pp.  Proe- 


esse 1, 


“The Work of the Missouri Supreme Court for the Year 
1941.”” Missouri Law Review, Columbia, Vol. 7, No. 4 
(November 1942), pp. 327-467. 

Includes a section on Workmen’s Compensation by 

John 8. Marsalek which reviews decisions in some leading 

cases of the year. 


OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS 
INSURANCE 


FoonerR, MICHAEL. “Some Child Welfare Problems in 
Social Insurance.’ Social Service Review, Chicago, 
Vol. 16, No. 4 (December 1942), pp. 650-657. 

The status of illegitimate, adopted, and foster children, 
stepchildren, and the children of working mothers under 
the old-age and survivors insurance program. 


Jounson, A. R. Loans by Retirement Systems to Con- 
tributing Members. (Chicago: Committee on Publie 
Employees Retirement Administration, Municipal Fi- 
nance Officers’ Association of the United States and 
Canada], n. d. 9 pp. Processed. 

A brief summary of their advantages and disadvantages. 


MuNICIPAL FINANCE OFFICERS’ ASSOCIATION OF THE 
Unirep Sratres AND Canapa. State Retirement Plans 
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for Municipal Employees (A Description of Four Oper- 

ating Systems). Prepared by A. A. Weinberg. Chicago: 

The Association, January 1943. 8 pp. Processed. 

(Special Bulletin I’.) 

Describes the State retirement systems of Ohio, New 
York, and California, and the Illinois Municipal Re- 
tirement Fund. 


EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


CALIFORNIA. DEPARTMENT OF EMPLOYMENT. California 
Employment and Payrolls in 1940. Prepared by Re- 
search and Statistics Section. Sacramento, November 
1942. 68 pp. Processed. (Report 127 #3.) 

“A study of workers covered by the California Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act classified by industry and by 
county.” 

“Full Employment.”” The Economist, London, Vol. 144, 
No. 5184 (Jan. 2, 1943), pp. 5-6. 

Summarizes three previous articles and subsequent cor- 
respondence on the subject of mass unemployment caused 
by cyclical depressions. The material has also been 
issued in pamphlet form. 

Lever Broruers & UNILEVER Limirep. The Problem 

London: Lever Brothers & Unilever 

38 pp. 

An exposition of unemployment as the result of irregu- 
larity in productive activity, which in turn is regarded as 
“the result of irregularities in the extension of industrial 
capital equipment.’ The coordination of governmental 
monetary, budgetary, and other measures is declared to 
be the chief means for controlling the business cycle and 
meeting the unemployment problem, but several specific 
industrial measures are also advocated. The paper has 
received extensive mention in Great Britain as an im- 
portant supplement to the Beveridge report. 


of Unemployment. 
Limited, January 1943. 


MASSACHUSETTS. DivIsION OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY. 
Experience Rating in Massachusetts in 1942. Prepared 
by Department of Research and Statistics. Boston, 
Dec. 18, 1942. 37 pp. Processed. 

Studies the effects of Massachusetts experience-rating 
provisions on employers in the State, and compares these 
1942 data with the results in the year 1941 in the 17 
States where experience-rating provisions were in effect. 
New Jersey. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION CoMMIS- 

SION. Benefit Experience; Characteristics of Claimants 

Whose Benefit Years Ended During the Calendar Year 

1941. Prepared by Bureau of Research and Statistics. 

Place not given, Nov. 6, 1942. 15 pp. Processed. 
TENNESSEE. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION DIVISION. 

Report on Experience Rating in Unemployment Compen- 

sation. Prepared by Research and Statistics Section. 

Nashville, 1942. 89 pp. Processed. 

In two parts: Legal Basis and Development of Expe- 
rience Rating, and Unemployment Compensation and Ex- 
perience Rating in Tennessee. Brings out some prospec- 
tive hazards, because of expanded war industries, in 
attempting to establish experience rating immediately. 
Includes statistical appendixes. 


Bulletin, March 1943 


“Trend of Employment and Unemployment—New York 
City.”” Employment Review (New York State Division 
of Placement and Unemployment Insurance), New York 
and Albany, Vol. 4, No. 7 (October 1942), pp. 321-325. 
Processed. 

Data from 1939 through June 1942. A bibliography on 
the topic appears on pages 328-329 of the Review. 


WASHINGTON. OrFicE OF UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 
AND PLACEMENT. Report on Experience Rating. Olym- 
pia, Jan. 26, 1943. 71 pp. Processed, 

Discusses the background and principles of experience 
rating, possible plans, and some results in the State 
of Washington. 


PUBLIC WELFARE AND RELIEF 


“‘Analysis of the Social Data on New Applicants for Cate- 
gorical Assistance Approved in Year Ended June 30, 
1942.”’ Colorado State Department of Public Welfare 
Quarterly Bulletin, Denver, Vol. 6, No. 3 (July, August, 
September 1942), pp. 7-12. 

Includes data on home ownership by recipients of old-age 
assistance, reasons for dependency of children receiving aid, 
and other information on public assistance in Colorado. 


Barer, AMELIA, and East, JANE. ‘‘Some Problems of 
Working Mothers.” The Family, New York, Vol. 23, 
No. 10 (February 1943), pp. 386-391. 


Ciark, WALLAcE W. “Old Folks Welcome Employment.” 
Welfare Bulletin (Illinois State Department of Public 
Welfare), Springfield, Vol. 34, No. 1 (January 1943), 
pp. 20-21. 

The policy of the Illinois Division of Publie Assistance 
toward employment of persons receiving old-age assist- 
ance. 


DinKEL, Rospert M. “Social Problems of the Aged; 
Based on a Study of Minneapolis and Jackson.” Soci- 
ology and Social Research, Los Angeles, Vol. 27, No. 3 
(January—February 1943), pp. 200-207. 


Evans, Louis E. “Merit Systems and Schools of Social 
Work.” Social Service Review, Chicago, Vol. 16, No. 4 
(December 1942), pp. 658-664. 

Informe del Gobierno de Venezuela al VIII Congreso Pan- 
americano del Nifio. Revista de Sanidad y Asistencia 
Social, Caracas, Vol. 7, No. 5 (October 1942), pp. 593- 
693. 

A comprehensive account of welfare services for children 
in Venezuela, presented to the Eighth Pan-American 
Child Congress. 

Kerser, Ropert L. “Deaths and Withdrawals Among 
Aged Recipients.’’ Public Welfare in Indiana, Indian- 
apolis, Vol. 58, No. 1 (January 1943), pp. 13-15. 
Includes statistical data on trends and a comparison 

with the death rate for an industrial insurance group. 


LANSDALE, Rospert T. “Establishing Research as a 
Major Function of a Private Social Agency.” Social 
Service Review, Chicago, Vol. 16, No. 4 (December 1942), 
pp. 641-649. 
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The work of the Institute of Welfare Research of the 
Community Service Society in New York. 


“One Day With a Rural Public Welfare Worker.’’ Ala- 
bama Social Welfare, Montgomery, Vol. 8, No. 1 (Janu- 
ary 1943), pp. 7-8. 


“Public Welfare in Alabama, 1939-1943.’ Alabama 
Social Welfare, Montgomery, Vol. 8, No. 1 (January 
1943), pp. 2-3. 


Public Welfare; The Journal of the American Public Welfare 
Association, Chicago, Vol. 1, No. 1 (January 1943). 
(Formerly Public Welfare News.) 


This journal, greatly enlarged, succeeds Public Welfare 
News. The first issue includes ‘‘The Mobilization of 
Public Welfare Agencies for War Service,’ an account of 
the meetings in Chicago last December of the National 
Council of State Public Assistance and Welfare Adminis- 
trators and of the National Council of Local Public Wel- 
fare Administrators. 


SHEPPARD, Virait. ‘Standards for Old Age Assistance.” 
Public Welfare in Indiana, Indianapolis, Vol. 53, No. 2 
(February 1943), pp. 10-13. 


Presents in considerable detail the results of answers 
by 125 agencies in 44 States to an inquiry concerning the 
eligibility and amount of assistance granted in a hypo- 
thetical case involving ‘‘a typical aged person, living in the 
home of a son and daughter-in-law.” 


U. §S. Treasury Department. Report... Showing 
the Status of Funds and Operations Under the Emergency 
Relief Appropriation Acts for the Fiscal Years 19365 to 
1942, Inclusive, as of June 30,1942. Washington, 1943. 
507 pp. Processed. 


Van Driet, Acnes. ‘Toward More Effective Social 
Work; Some Current Observations on Training.” 
Catholic Charities Review, Washington, Vol. 17, No. 1 
(January 1943), pp. 6-8. 


Van Drier, AGnes. ‘Training for Social Workers.’ 
Tennessee Public Welfare Record, Nashville, Vol. 5, 
No. 1 (January 1943), pp. 5-7. 


Victoria. AUSTRALIA. CHARITIES Boarp. Nineteenth 
Report .. . for the Year Ended 30th June, 1942. Mel- 
bourne: Government Printer, 1942. 55 pp. 


A report on hospitals, orphanages, and other institu- 
tions in the State of Victoria. 


“What Is Happening to Alabama’s Dependent Children.”’ 
Alabama Social Welfare, Montgomery, Vol. 8, No. 1 
(January 1943), pp. 6-7. 


HEALTH AND MEDICAL CARE 


Bustos A., Jutio, and Virapo G., MANUEL DE. Protection 
of the People’s Health Through Social Insurance; Basic 
Ideas for a General Health Programme Derived From a 
Chilean Experience. Montreal: International Labor 
Office, 1942. 20 pp. (Inter-American Committee to 
Promote Social Security, Santiago de Chile Conference, 
1942.) 


“California Physicians’ Service and Henry Kaiser's 
Permanente Foundation.” Journal of the American 
Medical Association, Chicago Vol. 121, No. 8 (Feb, 20, 
1943), pp. 595-596. 


GotpMAN, Franz. ‘Medical Care for Farmers.” Medical 
Care, Baltimore, Vol. 3, No. 1 (February 1943), pp. 
19-35. 

Medical care plans for Farm Security Administration 
borrowers. Discusses progress made and points out issues 
to be met in maintaining rural health plans. 


Lorres, HELVEcIO XAVIER. 
Livre Escolha. Rio de Janeiro: Jornal do Commercio, 


1942. 21 pp. (Congreso Interamericano de Seguros 
Sociais, Santiago de Chile, 1942.) 


Funcionalismo Medico oy 


Advocates the use by social insurance institutions of g 
system of physicians remunerated directly by the insti. 
tutions, rather than the system of free choice. The eop- 
clusions are given in English. 


“Medical Planning Commission; Views of Constituent 
Bodies on the Interim Report.” Supplement to the Brit. 
ish Medical Journal, London, Jan. 2, 1943, pp. 1-2, 


Eleven medical groups appointed members to the British 
Medical Planning Commission, whose interim report ap- 
peared in June 1942. This article gives some views on 
the principal recommendations of the report as expressed 
by the constituent bodies, including the British Medical 
Association. 


MountTIin, JosepH W., and FLook, Evetyn. “Distribu- 
tion of Health Services in the Structure of State Goy- 
ernment: Chapter VIII—Industrial Health Activities 
by State Agencies.”’ Public Health Reports, Washington, 
Vol. 58, No. 2 (Jan. 8, 1943), pp. 33-58. 


“New Zealand Medicine.’”’ Medical Care, Baltimore, Vol. 
3, No. 1 (February 1943), pp. 72-79. 
Three letters from New Zealand physicians giving vary- 
ing opinions of the success of the medical care provisions 
of the New Zealand social security program. 


Peters, JonHn P. “The Quality of Medical Manpower.” 
Medical Care, Baltimore, Vol. 3, No. 1 (February 1948), 
pp. 15-18. 

Urges that “selection and allocation of medical personnel 
and facilities must be vested in some person or body aware 
of all the interests of medicine and public health.” 


PLuMLEY, MarGaret Lovey. ‘Federal Aid to Hos- 
pitals; War-Time Assistance Under the Lanham Act.” 
Medical Care, Baltimore, Vol. 3, No. 1 (February 1943), 
pp. 6-14. 


ReBAGLIATI, Epcarpo. Efficacy and Economy of Medical 
and Pharmaceutical Benefits in Health Insurance Plans. 
Montreal: International Labor Office, 1942.  (Inter- 
American Committee to Promote Social Security, San- 
tiago de Chile Conference, 1942.) 

Includes a section on the work of the National Social 

Insurance Fund of Peru. 
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